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The Dinkler-Ansley 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler-Ansley 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery * The Dinkler-Jefterson Davis 
in New Orleans + The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 
CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 








CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. | 
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The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
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clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 


system, etc 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions 


It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
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the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
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Closing Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
19592 Range August 
Low 29, 1952 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Insurance Company ... 
American Automobile Insurance Company. 
American Equitable Assurance Company. 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company .........-..++ ° 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (Old). 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (New) 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Empleyers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark). . 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 
Home Insurance Company .. 
Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Jersey Insurance Company of N. Y. (Old). 
Jersey Insurance Company of N. Y. (New) 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. (Old) 
Monumental Life Insurance Co, (New) 
National Casualty Company : 
National Fire Insurance Company _ 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company i 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company .. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (Old) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (New) 
Pacific Indemnity Company : 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company : 
Providence Washington Insurance c ° 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Conv. Pfd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 
Republic Insurance Company—Texas 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. (New) ... 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company 
U. S. Guarantee Company ........ 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 
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Sears’ well-established reputation for high quality 
at low cost has been gained through astute purchas- 
ing and efficient operation. The same sound policy 
was applied in choosing electric protection service 
for the tremendous stocks of merchandise in Sears’ 
properties throughout the country. 

Like thousands of progressive business concerns, 
Sears found that appropriate combinations of ADT 
Automatic Protection Services give a higher degree 
of protection at lower cost. 

Mail order houses, warehouses and larger stores 
from coast to coast are protected automatically by 


Controlled Companies of 


COAST TO COAST 


SEARS, ROEBUCK PROPERTIES 
PROTECTED 


ADT to safeguard against fire, burglary and other 
hazards. 

Automatic protection services for these establish- 
ments include: Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm; Aero Automatic Fire Alarm; Burglar 
Alarm; Automatic Heating and Industrial Process 
Supervision. 

An ADT representative will show you how these 
services can help you solve your protection prob- 
lems. Phone the ADT Central Station in your city 
or write to our New York Executive Offices. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY ts six avenus, new vor« 13, ». 
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Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
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Outlook for Automobile Lines (Thomas O. Carlson) 
Planned Programs (B. J. Daenzer) 

Motor Carrier Losses (Charles W. Morgan) 

Underwriting Business Interruption (Henry C. Klein) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident & Health Developments 
Behind the Losses 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations—Best's Stock Index 
Legal Spotlight 

Loss Logic 

New Publications 

Quiz of the Month 

Safety and Fire Control 

Sales Slants from Other Fields 

Selling Tips from the Home Office 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Fire 
Employers Ins. Co. of 


Examined 
Ins. Cx 


) Ala 
\la 


Ala 


Birmingham, 
Inc Birmingham, 
ARKANSAS 


Baloise Marine 


Admitted 


Ins. Co., Ltd Basle, Switzerland 


Licensed 


CALIFORNIA 
Mission Indemnity Co Pasadena, Cal 


Withdrew 


Southern Fire Ins. Co Durham, N. C. 


COLORADO 
Aegis Casualty 


I icensed 


Ins. Co Denver, Colo 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Admitted 
Co., Ltd. 
Examined 
Ins Co 


Eagle Star Ins London, England 


Columbia Mutual Washington, D. C 
FLORIDA 
Admitted 
International Service Ins. Co F< 
Northwestern National Casualty Co 


rt Worth, 
Milwaukee, 


Texas 


Wis 


GEORGIA 
Admitted 
asualty Co 


Northwestern National ( 
Preferred Insurance Co 


Wis 
Mich 


Milwaukee, 
Grand Rapids, 


INDIANA 
Admitted 
Co Miami, Fla 


Baltimore, Md 


American Title and Ins 
Cavalier Ins. Corp 

Farm Owners Mutual Ins. C« St. Paul, Minn 
Northland Ins. Co ; St. Paul, Minn 
North Star New York, N. Y 


Transport Ins Dallas, Texas 


MAINE 
] 

Aroostook Co. Patrons Mut. Fire Ins. C: 
Aroostook Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Hampden Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co Portland, } 
Northern Me. Patrons Mut. Fire Ins Presque Isle, 
State Mutual Fire Ins. Co.... Portland 
West Bangor & Hermon Mut. Fir 


Presque Isle, } 
Presque Isle, 
Hampden, } 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


155 Montgomery St San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd Los Angeles 17 











MARYLAND 
Admitted 
Preferred Ins. Co Grand Rapids, Mich 
W ithdre W 
Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Harrisburg, Pa 
New York, N.Y 


Lowell, Mass 


Pennsylvania 
Fire Ins. Co 

Surety Fire Ins Co.. 

Traders and Mechanics Ins “om 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Ins. Co I 
Liberty Mutual Fire Ins. Co. I 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co B 


Mass 
Mass 
Mass 


Soston, 
soston, 
oston 


MICHIGAN 

Licensed 
Foremost Ins. Co as Grand Rapids, Mich 
Admitted 


Olympic Ins. Co Pm Los Angeles, Cal 


MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
Great Northern Ins. Co . . Minneapolis, Minn 
Withdrew 
Mutual Ins. Co.. 


Equity Kansas City, M 


MISSOURI 
Admitted 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co 
Summit Fidelity and Surety Co 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
Akron, Ohio 


| 
| NEBRASKA 


Admitted 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co 
Citizens Casualty Co... 
Minnesota F armers Mut. Cas. "Ins. Co 
Standard Ins. Co.. 


Chicago, III 
New York, N. \ 
Minneapolis, Min 


Tulsa, Okla 


NEVADA 
Admitted 
Carolina ¢ asualty Ins. Co.. 


- Burlington, N. ( 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance 


Kansas City, Mo 


EW YORK 
Examined 

Accident and Casualty Ins. Co 
Albany Insurance Co 
American Re-Insurance Co 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. of the 

Hartford its Granville 
Erie Insurance Co.. ; ‘ New Y 
Gene ral Exchange Ins Corp. New York 
General Reinsurance Corp 
Hamden Mutual Ins. Co 
Jefferson Insurance Co 
Malta Fire Insurance Co 
Motors Insurance Corp.... a 
Oneida Co-operative Fire Ins. Assn 
Sanquoit Valley Farmers Assn 
Service Casualty Co 
Springfield Co-operative Ins. Co 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., Ltd 


Winterthur 


Switzerl 


Town of 


al tell ld tall tal sell el 


( ooperstown 
Zurich, Switzerlar 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Incorporated 
State Capital Ins. Co 


Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Admitted 


NORTH DAKOTA 
\dmitted 

Citizens Casualty Co New York, N 
Druggists’ Mutual Ins. Co... Algona, Io 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Ins. Co.. Dubuque, Tov 
Northern Ins. Cc New York, N 
Preferred Ins. Co Grand Rapids, Mich 
Standard Ins. Co Tulsa, Okl: 


OHIO 
Examined 
Central Mutual Ins. Co 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 











OKLAHOMA 





Admitted 
Skandia Ins. Co wating .Stockholm, Sweden 





OREGON 


Bandit Brokers and agents 


Oregon Farm Bureau Ins. Co... . ... Salem, Ore 


* . 
PENNSYLVANIA — the insured reltes 
Admiuttec 
American States Ins. Co ....Indianapolis, Ind 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity Co................ Columbus, Ohio On you I 
Examined 
Dauphin County Mutual Fire Ins. Co.........Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Armstrong Township. ...Indiana, Pa. é 
Nazareth Mutual Fire Ins. Co ‘Nazareth, Pa & One way to show how well you 
Patrons Mutual Fire Ins. Co... : eee . Indiana, Pa : - ° 
White Hall Mutual Fire Ins. Co ....+.-Doylestown, Pa are safeguarding your client's 





SOUTH CAROLINA RETERS <= 


Admitted ; ° . 
Merchants and Manufacturers Ins, Co......New York, N. Y Recommend and insist on prov- 


SOUTH DAKOTA able appraisals reflecting current 


Admitted > actual cash values. 
La Salle Casualty Co PRO ar Chicago, III. 


TENNESSEE ae The AMERICAN 


Cotton Belt Ins. Co., Inc is ... Memphis, Tenn. 
Admitted APPRAISAL 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co $6.0 6aese veces OD ae, Bee 

Highway Casualty Co... ‘ ; . .Chicago, II. Company 
Quaker City Fire & Marine Ins. P hiladelphia, Pa. 

UTAH Over Fifty Years of Service 
Admitted OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co neccanok on bandon Chicago, III. 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co.... Burlington, N. C — 
Farmers Home Mutual Ins Co............Minneapolis, Minn. 


Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
State Farm Fire & Casualty Co........ ..Bloomington, III. 
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VERMONT 
Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co.................Burlington, N. C 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
Bankers Fire and Marine Ins. Co Birmingham, Ala. 
Canal Insurance Co Greenville, S. C. 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd............ Liverpool, England 


WYOMING 


Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co.... sti Burlington, N. C 


Hawa sinitet co raiec GE RENITY UNIVERSAL 


Industrial Indemnity Co yer San Francisco, Cal 

ee eS ee New York, N. Y. . ’ 
Examined | | 

Hawaiian Insurance and Guaranty Co., L Hilo, Hawaii ith i i 


Pacific Insurance Co., Ltd........... Honolulu, T. H 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


US 


ALBERTA 
Admitted 
Co-operative Fire and Casualty Co.............Regina, Sask. 


MANITOBA Pioneers in Multiple-Line Underwriting 
Admitted 


Co-operative Fire and Casualty Co............. Regina, Sask. FIRE @ CASUALTY @ BONDS 


ONTARIO 
Admitted 
Missisquoi and Rouville Ins. Co. ........ .Frelighsburg, Que 


QUEBEC EDWARD T. HARRISON ¢ Choirmon of the Board 
Licensed 
Missisquoi and Rouville Ins. Co. . Frelighsburg, Que 


Reinsured 
Missisquoi and Rouville Mut. Fire Ins. Co.. Frelighsburs, Que MM 


GORDON S$ YEARGAN © President 
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Safe! Safer!! Safest!!! 


Referring to THE GENERAL AGENT, company house magazine, Issue of January, 1951, an agent 
wrote: “Some time back | read in your booklet for agents an article relating to the financial respons 
sibility of corporate stockholders in Washington corporations.” 


“My understanding was that such stockholders were personally responsible for corporate 
liabilities after the assets of a defunct corporation were exhausted. “Am I correct in this?” 


Answering in the affirmative, Mr. H. K. Dent, founder of this organization, continued as follows: 


“A capital stock insur- 

ance company, incorpo- 

rated in the State of 

Washington, as are all 

three GENERAL AMERICA 

COMPANIES, when sound- 

ly managed, offers the 

« _1 insured stronger insur- 

ance than can any capital stock company in- 
corporated in any other state in the nation. 


“Washington State has the toughest cap- 
ital stock insurance law in the nation. Here 
is the key paragraph of the code: 


“ ‘SUPERADDED LIABILITY. 


*Art. Xl, Sec. 11. * * * Each stockholder of any 
Insurance corporation or joint stock association, 
shall be individually and personally liable equally and 
ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, debts 
and engagements of such corporation or association 
accruing while they remain such stockholders to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein at the par 
value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in 
such shares.’ 


“This means that added to the corporate 
and moral responsibility of the company and 
its stockholders is the personal legal respon- 
sibility of each of its stockholders. 


“This is the provision which was in the 
California law that was such a great benefit 
to the claimants of the California companies 
in 1906, at the time of the San Francisco fire. 


“When a man buys insurance he should 
select the company that can weather the 
worst storm, that can pay losses promptly 
under the most adverse conditions. Anything 
less than the safest should not be acceptable 
unless he can’t get the safest. That would be 
the company with added factors of safety... 
the one that can stand the acid test.” 


Tue GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
writes preferred risks only, rejects the bad. Conse- 
quently, losses are fewer; in fact, its combined loss 
and expense ratio is less than any stock agency com- 
pany doing a similar or larger volume of business. 
(An added factor of safety.) 


As a result, since organization in 1923, 
this company has returned to its policyholders 
a cash dividend on fire insurance that has 
never been less than 15%. Rated by insurance 
authorities A-|-AAAAA, highest attainable. 


The combination of safety, 24-hour claims ser- 
vice, and savings, where possible, have made THE 
GENERAL known as the “‘Buyer’s Company.” In 28 
years it has risen to 16th in premium volume among 
more than 350 stock companies ... a world record. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board e W. L. CAMPBELL, President 
HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 


GASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. SOUTHERN: 800 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Me. CALIF.: So. La Brea at Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 
GANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St. Vencouver2,8.C. NORTHWEST: General insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wash. 











Yo EDITORS 


**k* Each year at this time we review the operating 
records for the first six months of the year of a repre- 
sentative group of fire and casualty companies to deter- 
mine the general trends of the industry. This year the 
trend is good—a welcome change—as outlined in Semi- 
Annual Experience on page 15. Last month we ran a 
study on the by lines experience of the stock carriers, 
this month we present similar material for the mutuals 
on page 17. 


**x* The disastrous underwriting results suffered by 
many carriers on automobile bodily injury and property 
damage lines have given rise to two basic questions. 
Insurance men have asked themselves, “How did the 
companies come to underestimate the necessities of the 
situation to such an extent?” and “What are they doing 
to avoid continuation of these catastrophic develop- 
ments in the future?” On page 18 some of the back- 
ground of the problem is traced and an estimate given 
of the underwriting Outlook for Automobile Lines. 


*** When a skilled accountant is retained he sets up 
a complete accounting system, not merely one or two 
ledgers. A doctor provides his patient with a complete 
prescription to treat his illness. Similarly a dentist ex- 
amines the entire mouth not just an aching tooth. So 
too, a competent insurance agent will not provide pro- 
tection from only one or two obviously hazardous expo- 
sures. He will prepare and sell to his clients Planned 
Programs of insurance coverage. See page 21. 


*** The process of underwriting any form of insurance 
may be divided into three steps; selection, production 
and absorption. The application of these steps in Under- 
writing Business Interruption insurance is traced in the 
article on page 29. 


*** On page 33 of this issue we start a new regular 
feature which we trust will prove welcome and valuable 
to our readers. Business Builders will relate the general 
financial and economic developments of the country to 
the sale of insurance and point out profitable fields 
which might otherwise be missed. 


**x* Insurance men naturally are convinced that volun- 
tary prepayment of hospital expenses is the best way of 
meeting the high costs of sickness. They may however 
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be charged with not being entirely unbiased in the 
matter. It is, therefore, gratifying to find someone out- 
side of the industry who authoritatively states that no 
other practical mechanism exists which can be employed 
as an alternative to prepayment for the gainfully em- 
ployed. Economic Aspects of Health Care on page 35 
treats the subject from a somewhat different viewpoint 
than is usual in the insurance press. 


*** A salesman who can call on his prospects has an 
important advantage over those business or professional 
men who must wait until their customers come to them. 
Every salesman is, naturally enough, interested in his 
commissions but, before the commission is actual, it 
must be prospective. Before it can be prospective, there 
must be a prospect. That is the point at which can- 
vassing plays its important part in selling. The only 
way to get a prospect is to canvass. Are You a Stranger 
In Your Territory presents the case for cold canvassing 
on page 50. 


*** One of the basic problems in the development of 
a satisfactory floor wax is to make it hard, for appear- 
ance and durability, and yet maintain a high degree of 
safety. One of the lastest steps in the solution of this 
problem is the use of colloidal silica. What this chemical 
term means and how it works is told in the article 
Anti-slip Floor Waxes on page 53. 


*** Public relations is a broad field which embraces 
every facet of a company’s operations from official 
statements of top management to the routine corre- 
spondence which daily leaves the mail-room. Manage- 
ment has become more aware of, and in some cases 
quite concerned with, the far-reaching effect an ill- 
considered letter may have. To treat the subject on a 
top-level basis we have arranged with a leading corre- 
spondence consultant to conduct a series of articles 
on better public relations through Better Letters. The 
first of the series appears this month on page 70. 


**k* Last month we began an article on the need for 
and benefits of cooperation between a company and the 
representatives of the various insurance departments 
conducting an examination of its operations. The second 
installment of Harmony in Zone Examinations ap- 
pearing on page 93 lists fifteen fields in which a company 
can cooperate to help bring about a satisfactory working 
relationship with its examiners. 


*** Many of the letters we receive deal directly or 
indirectly with the automobile accident problem. Most 
of them consider it from, as it were, the inside of the 
car. The following, from Walter G. Bowerman, assist- 
ant actuary of the New York Life Insurance Company 
is written in the form of an “Open Letter to a Pedes- 
trian” : 
(Continued on the next page) 





Editors’ Corner—Continued 


“We saw you last evening as you 
walked slowly north on Eighth Ave 
nue against a red traffic light. Know 
ing that going 
other cars behind us, had the light 


we, west, and the 
in our favor, we gently sounded the 
horn. Then we saw vou deliberately 
slow your pace and open your news 
paper to read it as you walked across 
the street. So!——-We glory with you 
in the fact that we do not live in a 
police state, where the individual 


has no rights. Here is a ‘free’ coun 


try and we as ‘free.’ 
What a magnificent feeling that is! 
But now you must permit us to re- 
mind you that in America we have 
not only rights but also responsi- 
bilities. We have to be careful of 
the rights of other citizens, for a 


persons are 


country made up of only one citizen 
would surely fail. For each to live 
as though there were no other is 
anarchy. That is why we have traf- 
fic lights! If we too long ignore our 
fellows, then we are not merely free 
but also licentious. Then comes the 
policeman. How interesting to real 
ize that the word ‘courteous’ comes 


from the same root as ‘curt,’ mean- 
ing brief or quick! 


“Quite possibly you do not own a 
car, nor rent one. You represent 
humanity and the car is to you a 
symbol of machinery. In the great 
war now in progress between man 
and the machine, you wisely wish 
to be on the side of man. But do you 
not forget that another human be- 
ing sits in that car? He has been 
waiting nearly a minute for that one 
light to change in his favor. A few 
seconds longer and he—and others 
with him—will have to sit out an- 
other minute at that same corner for 
another light to change. Perhaps you 
were raised in the country where 
there were not many cars. But to- 
day there is a car for nearly every 
family that wants one. The people 
in those cars are citizens with hopes 
and fears, business and family cares 
and you 
and I. They expect you to be aware 
of the lights and not start to cross 
when the light is about to change 
against you 


responsibilities—even as 


“Many evenings there is rain or 
The pavements are wet and 


tog. 


the neon advertising signs are con- 
fusing to the eyes of the motorist. 
rakes don’t work as quickly on wet 
pavements. Not every car has per- 
fect brakes. On such occasions it is 
especially desirable to remember the 
little courtesies of the road. The 
life that you save may be your own! 
There are raindrops on the windows 
of the cars. Perhaps a windshield 
wiper has been broken. Maybe the 
snowflakes are blinding to the 
driver. Then is the time when ti 
habit of courtesy may well mean the 
saving of a life—perhaps your own! 


“Some day you may visit a state 
such as New Jersey. When you do 
so, be especially on your guard and 
good behavior! For the law there 
that a pedestrian crossing 
against the light may be put in jail 
for fifteen days or fined up to fifty 
dollars. There are many 
many states now which 
walkers. Those cars may be deliver 
ing goods or friends to your home 
It is just not good manners to de 
lay them deliberately and 
the laws which are represented by 
traffic-lights.” 

(Signed 


says 


cities in 
fine jay 


against 


Walter G. Bowerman 
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GLENS FALLS EXTRAS 


Wool in Australia, copper in Peru, 
rubber in Malaya, coffee in Brazil—all 
of these things bought with American 
dollars and owned by American busi- 
ness concerns deserve American-made 
insurance. 

But the writing of insurance on 
a risk in a foreign land is a compli- 
cated procedure. It must be handled 
by specialists who have an intimate 
knowledge of the insurance laws and 
regulations, of compulsory insurance 


i 


requirements, and of the extent of 


legal liability These things vary from 
country to country, and even within a 
country itself. 


That is why Glens Falls agents are 
glad that the facilities of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association are 
available to them. It is another Glens 
Falls Extra which is profitable because 
a “foreign risk” may be no farther 
away than next door. 


“Old and Tried’ Organized 1849 
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GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 











OUR PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


We’ve got a job to do 


Let’s face it! These are trying times for insurance 
men .. . all insurance men. Rates are inadequate. 
Inflation has skyrocketed losses. Belts are being 
tightened. 

But still, people must be insured. Agents and 
brokers must be backed by strong progressive 
companies. Good service must be continued. In 
fact and if possible, service should be improved. 


That is the job we face. And the best way we 
know to do the job is to roll up our sleeves and 
concentrate our very best efforts on those who 
care...the good, careful, reasonable risks. In this 
way, those who deserve the very best . . . whether 
they be assured, agent or broker . . . will get the 
very best in protection and in service from us. 

Our purpose is to care for those who care. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


f - AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
if a G THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD 
\\ THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO 


For all types of Fire and Caswalty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plen 


110 MILK ST 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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Stack Companies 





NDERWRITING 

results for the first 

half of the year re- 
flect the continuing inflation 
in our economy but give evi- 
dence that some of the rate 
changes introduced in 1951 
have halted the adverse 
trend which made the ex- 
perience of 1951 so unfav- 
orable for many carriers. 
Over-all premium volume 
was up 12%, just about the 
which oc- 
However, 


Total Admitted Assets . 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned 
tloss Ratio 
*Expense Ratio 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting P. or L 
Net Investment Income 
Other Inv. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 
Dividends Declared 

t Losses and loss adjustment 
earned. * Expenses incurred to 


rate of increase 
curred in 1951. 
the rate of increase varied 





100 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Figurys in thousands) 

6/30/51 

$3,502,556 $3,751,091 

1,374,523 


1,189,932 


over-all drop of 3% points 
This change in trend was 
most welcome as the 1951 
combined ratio was up four 
points from 1950 which in 
turn was up more than five 
points from 1949. 

The hundred stock 
fire and casualty companies 
in this special semi-annual 
study write just over 20% 
of the business in their field 
and are reasonably repre 
of the industry. 

they report a 
combined loss and expense 


12/31/51 6/30/52 
$3,924,332 
1,543,142 
29,008 
873,474 
1,329,068 
1,048,721 
935,304 
57.5 
36.6 
94.1 
13,643 
45,538 
37,842 


1,500,185 
29,518 
852,465 
1,215,650 
1,867,059 
1,733,820 
61.1 
37.3 
98.4 
-21,338 
88,948 
99,150 
11,654 27,817 23,179 
22,775 50,824 23,308 
expenses incurred to premiums 
premiums written. 


32,312 
762,319 


939,891 
832,913 
60.2 
37.5 
97.7 
19,721 
42,353 
3,218 


one 


sentative 
However, 








considerably among carriers 
and among the lines of business underwritten 

Fire carriers, which have been writing an increasing 
amount of installment business as a replacement of 
business formerly underwritten on a term basis, showed 
little or no increase in net premiums despite an increase 
in face amount of policies outstanding. Automobile lia- 
bility and property damage underwriters not only bene- 
fited by the emergency rate increases granted in most 
jurisdictions last year but with additional autos insured 
showed a rather substantial gain in net premiums. A 
sharp rise in premiums was reported by some of the 
companies writing auto finance business as the result 
of the discontinuance of “Regulation W” on May 7 
which boosted the sale of cars on the installment basis 
and also brought back longer term policies. 


Higher Losses 


Inflation continued to raise losses on all fronts. 
Higher average settlement costs coupled with an in- 
crease in number of claims caused a rise of about 9% 
in losses incurred. Estimated fire losses were up about 
414%. However, the increase in earned premiums was 
greater than the increased losses with the result that 
the over-all loss ratio for the first half of 1952 was more 
than 2% points lower than for the first half of 1951. 
The expense ratio was also down, nearly a point, so 
that the combined loss and expense ratio showed an 
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ratio for the full year 1951 
more than a point above the industry averages. Thus, 
it is reasonable to assume that the loss and expense 
ratios for the first half of the year for the industry as 
a whole may be correspondingly lower than the ratios 
reported by this group of companies. The over-all re 
ported industry loss ratio may be in the neighborhood 
of 56.5% and the expense ratio around 36.3% to make 
a combined loss and expense ratio under 93% for the 
first half of 1952. As many companies do not fully 
review their loss reserves until the end of the second 
half, it is entirely possible that an increase in reserves 
in the second half may cut into the operating profits 
reported in the first half of the year. However, in the 
second half companies should receive further benefit 
from rate raises on several important lines such as auto 
and general liability, property damage and workmen's 
compensation which may counterbalance any reserve 
adjustments. 


Automobile Experience 


Although still in the red, both automobile liability 
and property damage experience showed improvement 
in the first half of 1952 as a result of higher rates which 
went into effect in 1951. 
are now in effect in most jurisdictions 
increases, currently being sought and already granted 

Continued on 


Higher rates on excess limits 
Further rate 


the next page} 





in its 48th Year of expe- 
rienced service to direct 
writing Companies in the 
exclusive practice of 
Treaty Reinsurance... 

solicits inquiries with 
respect to Reinsurance 
Services associated with 
these lines of business: 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
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SEMI-ANNUAL EXPERIENCE—Continus 


in about half of the states, are expected to restore these 
lines to the black by the end of 1953, barring any further 
serious inflation. Automobile physical damage loss 
ratios continue to rise but so far the line has remained 


profitable 


Fire Experience 


Straight fire business is not quite so profitable as last 
satisfactory. Extended coverage ex 
perience in the first half of 1952 showed marked im 
provement for three primary reasons—all traceable to 
the November, 1950 First, experience in the 
first half of 1951 was affected by a carry-over of losses 


year but still very 


storm 


resulting from the storm, while the 1952 experience 
included no such carry-over ; second, additional business 
written as a result of the storm increased earned pre 
miums; third, higher rates adopted as a result of the 
storm losses also added to earned premiums 


Liability and Compensation 


Both general liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance are still causing trouble but upward rate 
adjustments should soon be reflected in experience 
Neither line is expected to be out of the red by the end 
of the year but some hope is held for experience in 


16 


1953, barring any drastic changes in the economic 
picture 

Twelve percent seems to be a magic ratio in compar- 
ing June 30, 1952 figures with those of a year ago—it 
represents the gain in premiums written, premiums 
earned, unearned premiums, total assets and policyhold 
ers’ surplus. However, since December 31, 1951 assets 

( 


are up less than 5%, surplus only 3% 
premiums 9%. 


and unearned 
Loss reserves which show a rise of 15% 
from June to June show a gain of only 214‘ 
end. It is this lag in reserve increase in the first half in 


© since year 


relation to the increase in premiums and commitments 
which points up the previous comment on year-end 
reserve adjustments cutting into profits reported in the 
first six months of 1952 


Investment Income Higher 


Net investment income on the larger total invested 
assets showed an increase of 714% as compared with 
the figure a year ago, while dividends declared by this 
group of companies increased by less than 2%4%. For 
the group as a whole, investment income is running 
almost double dividend declarations. Other investment 
gains or losses were fairly substantial in the first half 
of 1952 as compared with a year ago. The improved 
underwriting experience coupled with higher invest- 
ment earnings just about doubled Federal income taxes 
incurred. 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING BY 


Pisce ta figures in the 
mutual fire and casualty field 
are subject to easy misinterpretation 
because of the wide differences in 
size of carriers, class of business 
underwritten and plans of operation 
followed. As an aid to understand- 
ing the varied experience among the 
mutual carriers, we are presenting 
a breakdown of underwriting by 
lines. As the Factory Mutuals do 
not report experience on a com- 
pletely segregated basis and their 
method of operation varies consid- 
erably from that of other carriers, 
we show them as a separate class. 

Over-all premium volume in- 
creased by nearly 18% in 1951 to 
a record $1,658,657 ,000 for the com- 
panies included in this study. In 
addition, the several thousand 
county and township mutual fire 
carriers wrote an estimated $100 
million in premiums. Straight fire 
business is written by 222 of the 
companies included in this study, 
while non-cancellable accident and 
health is written by only three, ocean 
marine by four and boiler and ma- 
chinery by five. By contrast, 209 
write auto fire and theft and 208 
write extended coverage. 


Class bg 


of Premiums 

y Earned 

$178,338 
36,584 
23,448 
11,782 


Business 


Extended Coverage .. 
Allied Fire Lines . 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 

Aircraft Physical 
Accident 

Pare , 
Accident & Health .... 
Non-can Acc. & Health 
Group Acc. & Health .. 
Work. Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability 
Misc. P. D. & Coll. ... 
Auto Liability 
Auto Property 
Auto Collision 
Auto Fire, Theft 
Fidelity 


Damage 


Boiler & Machinery 
Livestock 

Reins. Unsegregated 
Mise. . awe 
Factory Mutuals 


$1,551,413 


* Last 000 omitted. 
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Fire 

Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines . 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability 
Misc. P. D. & Coll. 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 

Boiler & Machinery 

All Other 

Factory Mutuals 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(last 000 omitted) 
1950 


$176,495 


% GS. or L. 
15.0 
28.6 
6.2 


36,316 
24,328 
7,653 53.4 
11,717 ’ 10.5 
157,197 ‘ 8.8 
258,116 20.8 
43,431 20.6 
10,016 38.8 
226,420 21.3 
121,399 A 7.1 
226,016 18.3 
2,504 ‘ 23.6 
796 38.1 
2,785 20.3 
4,449 18.6 
10,093 42.8 
15,487 86.8 
71,617 38.2 


2,036 
98,981 





Totals 





$1,406,835 


$1,658,657 17.9 








The over-all incurred loss ratio, 
including loss adjustment expenses, 
stood at 60.3% of premiums earned 
while expenses incurred to premiums 
written amounted to 24.8% to make 
the combined loss and expense ratio 
85.1%. 

Pure loss ratios varied from less 
than 22% on surety and boiler and 
machinery to nearly 82% on group 
accident and health. Loss adjust- 
ment expenses varied from minus 
6%2% on aircraft physical damage 


--To Earnep— 
Losses Adj. Comm. Other 
Inc’d Exp. Inc’d Acq. 
35.1 5 15.0 8.2 
40.3 16.5 
49.3 15.0 
66.9 6.5 
43.5 12.7 
27.0 6.0 
46.6 11.4 
65.0 
59.1 
55.3 
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7-———To Premiums Written——\ 


to 16.3% 
Commissions averaged only 
on workmen’s compensation and 
group accident and health but 
amounted to 28.1% on surety. 
Other acquisition costs and general 
expenses also showed wide varia- 
tions among lines 

Following is a summary 
plete supporting tables by companies 
by lines will appear in the 1952 edi- 
tion of Best’s Aggregates and Aver- 
ages. 


on miscellaneous liability 
2.1% 


com- 


*Under Ratio 
writing to 
Earned 
24.0 


5.0 


Gen. State 


nmr 


40,938 
169 
678 

13,965 

~12,275 

25,100 

18,255 

17 
239 
295 
955 

5,298 
3 
42 

86 

53,633 
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HIS is the Golden Anniver- 
sary year of the automobile. 
It is difficult to realize that 
what has become such an indispen- 
sable adjunct to our everyday life, 
is only fifty years old. The emphasis 
during this Jubilee year on the part 
of the manufacturers rests upon the 
contribution the automobile has 


made to the pleasures and satisfac- 


tions of the people of this country 
and to our industrial development. 
The emphasis in the minds of those 
of us who are connected with the 
insurance industry is far otherwise, 
focussing upon the automobile ac- 
record and its to the 


cident cost 


nation 


A Lethal Instrument 


We in the insurance industry 
cannot forget the fact that this 
marvelous mechanical contribution 
to our modern way of life is at the 
same time the greatest single instru- 
ment for accident killing and maim- 
ing in the entire country. Twenty 
odd years ago, we spoke of auto- 
mobile premiums in the millions; 
today we speak in terms of billions, 
and the total collected premiums for 
all types of automobile insurance in 
1951 probably passed the $3,000,- 
000,000 mark. Even this amount, 
however, not measure the 
annual cost of automobile accidents 
to our entire economy. The total 
will run probably twice the 
the annual premiums 
automobile insurance 


does 


cost 
amount of 
collected for 
Such figures are now commonplace 
in view of what has happened to our 
national budget, but stop for a 
moment and think of them in terms 
of the human anguish they repre 
sent, utterly immeasurable in dollars 

Ours is a big business and accord 
) present indications it will have 
But there is 
no one who would not rejoice to see 


ing t 
to become even bigger. 
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this big business diminish rather 
than increase if the diminishing 
signified a reduction in the deaths 
and injuries resulting from the use 
of the automobile. 

The underwriting outlook? Never 
in the history of the business has it 
been ominous. Why? The 
surface answer would be a recitation 
of the simple fact that automobile 
costs are increasing so rapidly that 


more 


the carriers cannot establish pre- 
mium levels adequate to meet those 
costs unless they project substan- 
tially into the future the trends 
indicated by their past experience. 
The net underwriting losses of the 
carriers alone since the end 
of 1945 have amounted to more than 
$200,000,000 on the automobile lia- 
bility We know the results 
accurately, of course, through the 
five year period 1946 to 1950 inclu- 
sive, during which the countrywide 
underwriting incurred by 
stock carriers licensed in New York 
State amounted to more than $100,- 


stock 


lines 


losses 


wan) Ss 
ay 2 oi 
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THOMAS O. CARLSON, Actuary 
National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters 


000,000. The Alfred M. Best organi- 
zation reported last January that the 
stock carriers had underwriting 
losses probably amounting to at 
least another $100,000,000 in 1951 
alone on their automobile liability 
insurance business. The more com- 
plete figures reported to date bear 
out this estimate although we do 
not yet have reports from all com- 
panies. Individual company 
ratios are almost universally far 
the allowance for 
the premiums, many of them dis- 
astrously fantastic. 


loss 


above losses in 


As respects the situation thus far 
this year, I have talked with a 
number of company executives and 
it appears certain that the loss ratios 
for the first quarter of 1952 are 
higher than the loss ratios for the 
first quarter of 1951 despite the fact 
that substantial rate level increases 
have been made effective in the 
intervening period. The trend in 
loss costs is therefore still increas 
ingly upward. 


Two Questions 


Two questions may well be asked 
and have been asked in many 
quarters: (1) How did the carriers 
come to underestimate the necessities 
of the situation to this extent? (2) 
What are they doing to avoid con- 
tinuation of these catastrophic devel 
opments in the future? 

Up to the post World War II 
period, no projection of the policy 
year data had been necessary for the 

(Continued 134) 
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The Cost of Your 
Automobile Insurance 


AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates do not have to increase 
if you .. . and the rest of the nation’s motorists . . . do not 


want them to. 


No amount of inflation can affect the accident that does not 
happen. Increased costs of repairs and repair bills cannot be 


charged against the car that isn’t damaged. 


No court, no jury can be swayed to excessive awards for liabil- 


ity claims that do not exist. 


It all boils down to... sane driving and fewer accidents! 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


U.S.F.&G6. =- 


ne 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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ONSIDER Johnny, a store 
keeper, the defendant in a 
$25,000 suit because of some 
product sold by 
Johnny has no form of product li 
ability protection. He has a plate 
glass policy, he has a $250 store- 
keepers’ burglary policy (which, in- 
cidentally, is inadequate), he has 
coverage for trees and shrubberies 
on his fire dwelling policy,—but no 
coverage for his product liability ex 
posure! Insurance protection for 
Johnny has been a hit or miss affair 


defective him 


Complete Advice 


Johnny’s C.P.A. had set up all 
of his accounting records—a com 
plete plan. His doctor, when ap 
proached for advice, had _ given 
Johnny a complete physical examina 
tion. His dentist didn’t look at only 
one tooth and ignore the rest. Even 
Maggie the charwoman did an over 
all job of cleaning up the shop 

It is of deep concern to me that 
even today so few producers do an 
overall job of insurance planning 
All of us in the insurance industry 
should urge producers to sell pro 
grams of insurance, complete pack 
ages. The public will be better 
served, producers incomes increased, 
and the professional status of the 
agent or broker enhanced. it 
force the producer to do a positive 
job of selling. 


will 


The Overall Picture 


Positive planning means getting 
the overall picture. Details are im 
portant and necessary in insurance 
for proper rating, for interpretatior 
of coverage, but, for the purpose 
of selling Planned Programs of Pro 
tection, it is more important to take 
a longer perspective. One might call 
it a matter of focusing. It takes a 
lot of imagination to see the perils 
of exposure and the extent of haz- 
ards in a particular business. There 
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B. J. DAENZER, CPCU 
Assistant Secretary 
Security Insurance Company 


is also needed the ability to apply 
a wealth of knowledge. This aspect 
of acquired knowledge is like the old 
fashioned clothes tree in the Vic 
torian home. Everything had a place 
to be hung or to be put. Program 
planning requires that the producer 
recognize where things belong. It 
is like having a mental map of the 
world when speaking of geographical 
locations so that the importance of 
each city is quickly known and also 
its physical relationship to other 
places 


There is no doubt but that this 
overall knowledge requires constant 
study. A producer cannot afford to 
stop his education in the business at 
iny time. Despite social obligations, 
office problems, the presence of chil 
dren, it is to allocate a 
part of 
study away from everyone 


necessary 
week to concentrated 
It may 


each 


mean locking oneself up for several 
hours each week, where the children 
cannot burst in—relatives or friends 
visit—business interfere. It 
more than checking manual changes, 
new forms, company bulletins. A 
broader outlook is definitely aided 


means 


by the reading of some good trade 
magazine, slanted more toward in 
formation than news or gossip, a 
monthly service bulletin which cov 
ers all classes of business, a good, 
new textbook on insurance. Keeping 
to such study religiously each week 
will provide that same overall know]- 
edge which makes the good doctor 
or the good lawyer a success at the 
diagnosis of trouble and the pre 


scription of proper remedies 
, 


An Industry Problem 


Compared to life, the fire and 
casualty end of the business has been 
a bit late in Program Planning. The 
industry as a whole has been slow 
in having producers look at the com 
bined picture of life, accident and 
health, fire, marine, casualty, surety, 
etc. It is an industry problem—the 
willing buyer is embarrassingly left 
with gaps of coverage, unsold by the 
otherwise-busy producer. The de 
partmentalization of the business in 
its growth, with strict walls of de 
markation—life—fire and marine 
casualty, has been largely responsible 
for this condition 


Logical Breakdowns 


Insurance is a mystery to almost 
all clients. Simplification or a break- 
down into logical divisions helps 
Here is one approach to the pro 
prietor of a store: “Insurance is a 
way of protecting you if something 
happens. Something 
could happen to you or to your 
property ; something could happen to 
others or their property for which 
you might be held responsible. The 
kinds of insurance which protect you 
personally, your family, your per 
sonnel are generally called life and 
accident and health. The kinds 
which protect your property have 
various names—fire, marine, auto 
physical damage, burglary, plate 
glass, fidelity, and many others. The 


unex] ected 
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kinds which protect you when some- 
thing happens to others or to their 
property and you are held respon- 
sible, also have many names—auto 
liability, general liability, product 
liability, comprehensive _ liability, 
workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployer’s liability, etc. When you get 
down to individual policies, it is a 
complex business. You need an 
overall plan.” 

This is just one approach. There 
are many possible breakdowns which 
producers use: “Property—loss of 
profits liability crime — per- 
sonal,” or “Buildings—contents— 
shipments—money and securities 
operations automobiles per- 
sonal,” or simply “Life, fire, cas- 
ualty” along traditional lines, or a 
balance sheet which lists all the 
assets of a firm and how they are 
protected. 


Now, it is very true that it is 
hard to sell something with vague 
generalizations and one does need 
concrete examples, like the Story 
of Johnny. In fact, it is a good idea 
to use a “leader,” some particular 
coverage to attract attention. A vivid 
picture may be painted of one par- 
ticular exposure of the prospect. 
From the standpoint of initial inter- 
est, people’s minds work that way. 
Eventually, however, the producer 
must make clear that he sells pro- 
grams of protection and not unre- 
lated policies. 

Purposely, the word “‘survey’’ has 
not been used. The word has too 
many connotations: to some, it 
means a determination of property 
values by appraisal for insurance 
purposes ; to others, a rate analysis ; 
to still others, a long explanation of 
terms and coverages. The word has 
also become a bugaboo to most 
agents. A few, time-consuming ela- 
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borate “surveys’’ have frightened off 
further attempts. Most “surveys,” 
also, have been made for the very 
large prospect or client. Many times, 
they have been lines dangerous to 
the agent. The line does not fit into 
the size office the agent has; he 
does not have the experience or 
personnel to do a proper job. It 
is so hard to accept the fact that a 
$30,000 premium account is far bet- 
ter off in a good $300,000 agency 
than in a good $50,000 agency. It 
is a target risk and always subject 
to attack; it usually needs special 
attention. 


The Middle Market 


There is a vast middle market 
which needs program planning—a 
simple analysis of exposures, an 
overall insurance plan, some recom- 
mendations of what is needed, and 
some ideas on the order of purchase. 
Even the average small business has 
so many insurable hazards that the 
agent or broker needs a “Track to 
run on.” He has to have an organ- 
ized pattern of seeking information 
about a prospect or client. For this 
purpose, the Rough Notes “Fact 
finder,” the “Exposure meter” which 
was prepared by some experts in 
the field, the company forms—“Risk 
analysis,” “Survey of insurable haz- 
ards,” are all convenient. There is 
a need to supplement these forms for 
business life insurance and accident 
and health exposures. A physical 
inspection of the properties and a 
lengthy interview with the “head- 
man,” his efficient secretary, his ac- 
countant, or someone in a position 
to have intimate knowledge of all 
operations and business interests are 
required to complete the analysis 
of exposures. Although it takes 
some time, the producer is selling 
himself by the very thoroughness of 
his investigation. He, also, places 
himself on a professional basis since 
he must secure confidential infor- 
mation as is expected in dealing with 
a doctor or an attorney. 

At this point, that hidden reserve 
of acquired overall knowledge comes 
into play—the ability to see the ex- 
posures and fit the coverages avail- 
able. So many things are overlooked 

leases and the tenant’s contractual 
liability, the ownership of vacant 
land or the part interest in other 
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properties, the transportation haz- 
ards, possible loss of profits because 
suppliers, customers, or processors 
suffer a loss, valuable papers, busi- 
ness life insurance, high robbery 
limits for special paydays, the en- 
tire fidelity exposure. 


Other Avenues 


This overall knowledge opens up 
other avenues of recommendation: 
certain exposures to loss may be 
eliminated entirely and no coverage 
needed; losses may be better con- 
trolled by safety engineering, changes 
in equipment or personnel; better 
claims handling may be possible. 

Only after a plan is worked out 
on paper is it wise to look at current 
policies. The policies are not ex- 
amined just to pick up expiration 
dates. It does not help to:stress the 
weaknesses or failures of the insur- 
ance industry. It does not help to 
criticize some other producer since 
impliedly, this may be criticizing the 
prospect himself for the way he has 
been buying insurance. 

The report to the prospect or 
client must be factual and concise: 
(1) the coverages needed in an 
overall plan; (2) a list of those 
things which should be done to bring 
present insurance in line.  Fre- 
quently, the recommendations may 
be placed on one sheet of paper with 
a column entitled “Action to be 
taken.” It is up to the prospect or 
client to say “yes” or “no.” The 
producer may not be able to sleep 
at night because he feels a certain 
coverage is so urgently needed, but 
the prospect has to count his money 
The producer recommends with au 
thority; he sticks his neck out in 
judging what is needed and what 
merely available. It is his purpose 
to sell the ““headman” on a complete 
program of protection. 


Personal Satisfaction 


Our public relations will improve, 
our producers increase their incomes, 
our employees enjoy a greater per- 
sonal satisfaction in a job well done, 
if the intelligent approach of account 
selling becomes wide spread. It is 
up to each one individually to do 
some missionary work with the pro- 
ducers he knows to urge them con- 
tinually to sell Planned Programs of 
Protection. 
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THE MEGAPHONE THAT LOST 
ITS SCHOOL SPIRIT 





Jimmy rested his megaphone on his shoulder and 
squeezed his way through the victory-happy 
crowd. The half-pint cheerleader with the big voice 
was in a hurry. 


Tonight was the Homecoming Dance. And, more 
important, a date with Betty. 


Jockeying his Dad’s car through the heavy traffic, 
Jimmy felt just a little proud. He and his megaphone, 
in their own small way, had helped the team to 
another championship. 





The slow moving up-hill traffic grated on Jimmy’s 
nerves. He pulled out from the crawling line of cars, 
his foot down hard on the accelerator. Jimmy barely 
caught a glimpse of the trailer-truck over the rise 
To help you become “Mr. Safety” of the hill... 


in your community, we hove prepared 


a kit of materials based on this Today a lonesome megaphone stands quietly in the 
message to young drivers. Sell . 
empty school gymnasium. 


prevention as well as protection; 
write for Safety Kit “A.” 
American-Associated Insurance 


Companies, Saint Louis 2, Missouri. AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 














MOTOR CARRIER LOSSES 


NDER ordinary — circum- 
stances the risk from perils 
named in a motor carrier 

cargo liability policy can be calcu- 
lated with a fair degree of accuracy, 
but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
endorsement (BMC-32) 
and similar state endorsements are 
usually the unknown hazard. Be- 
cause the mandatory ICC endorse- 
ment and similar statutory endorse- 
ments required by the various states 
are, in effect, absolute financial guar- 
antees, it is obvious that the insurer 
can be exposed to enormous lia- 
bility if proper precautions are not 
taken. 


mission 


However Caused 


With the exception of loss or dam- 
age caused by an act of God, the 
public enemy, the public authority, 
the act or default of the owner or 
shipper, or by natural shrinkage, 
liability is for all loss or damage, 
however caused. Although the ICC 
endorsement limits maximum lia- 
bility to $1,000 per vehicle and 
$2,000 at one time and place, in 
practice the insurance is almost in- 
exhaustible, since the endorsement 
provides that “The liability of the 
company for the limits provided in 
this endorsement shall be a continu- 
ing one, notwithstanding any re- 
covery hereunder.” 

When a carrier is approaching 
bankruptcy, its records are often in 
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a chaotic state; consequently there 
may be little or no way to prove 
that more than one loss occurred on 
a single occasion. This may result 
in the $1,000 limit becoming for all 
practical purposes the limit on each 
loss. Hundreds (sometimes thou- 
sands) of claims can be filed which, 
individually, are below that sum. 
The result is that a company which 
has issued a policy for a nominal 
amount has been known to pay out 
over $100,000 on a bankrupt car- 
rier, Many inland marine under- 
writers have overlooked this feature 
of the endorsement. 


The fact that the endorsement 
further provides that the insured 
shall reimburse the insurer for any 
payment which would not have 
been made under the terms and 
conditions of the basic policy is little 
solace after receivership or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have revealed no 
tangible assets available for payment 
of loss and damage claims, and when 
the insurance carrier has been re- 
duced to the status of a general 
creditor. 

One of the basic duties of the ad- 
juster handling cargo claims is to 
immediately warn the insurer when 
there is reason to believe that the 
insured is bordering on insolvency. 


Danger signs quickly recognized by 
the éxperienced adjuster may be 
delayed payment of premiums, de- 
layed remittance of C.O.D. collec- 
tions, delay in submitting gross re- 
ceipts reports, delayed payment of 
loss and damage claims, delayed 
payment of employees, unanswered 
correspondence, and the like. Prompt 
notice to the insurer is of the utmost 
importance if the resulting loss is 
to be prevented or held to a mini- 
mum, and the best time to act is 
before a court obtains control. 


Prompt Investigations 


Attorneys familiar with motor 
freight line operations believe that 
no decrease can be expected in the 
number of motor carriers involved 
in corporate reorganizations, re- 
ceiverships, or bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and, if general business con- 
ditions should suddenly take a turn 
for the worse, there may even be 
an increase. The promptness of the 
insurer in starting an investigation 
will probably have a direct bearing 
on the extent of the loss; in some 
cases it may even prevent loss. 

Upon receipt of an assignment 
involving a bankrupt motor carrier, 
the adjuster’s first duty should be 
to employ qualified legal counsel. 
An attorney well-versed in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and the many 
ramifications of the motor freight 
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business will be able to create fav- 
orable take 
opportunities 


advan- 
that 
might escape the lawyer whose ex- 


ituations and 


tage ot many 
perience has been more general in 
scope. The value of competent legal 
advice is readily realized by the 
adjuster when he finds that liability 
depends not only on the policy con- 
tracts, but also on the laws of re- 
ceivership or bankruptcy, the federal 
and state motor the 
Interstate Commission 
regulations, 


carrier 
Commerce 
state regulations, the 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act, and 
many other laws 


acts, 


Various Procedures 


The pre cedure to be followed will 
necessarily depend on the stage of 
the proceedings at the time the as- 
signment is given to the adjuster 
and the attorney \ vital factor 
will be the general attitude of the 
court and the court’s attaches. With 
the cooperation of con 
cerned, it 
habilitate 


everyone 
may be possible to re 


the business with little or 


no loss to the insurer, but unusual 
strategy must be employed if that 
is to be accomplished. There are 
many avenues of approach to such 
a problem; to fully protect the in- 
surer’s interest, all must be ex- 
plored. Only when it becomes ap- 
parent that no alternative remains 
should efforts to reorganize the busi- 
ness be relaxed. 

The necessity of promptly engag- 
ing a competent attorney is illus- 
trated by the fact that when the 
assignment is received, the insured 
motor carrier may be in any of the 
following conditions : 


(a) State Court receivership ; 

(b) Federal Court receivership ; 
(c) Corporate reorganization under 
the Federal bankruptcy laws, Chap- 
ter X; 

(d) Arrangements, Chapter XI; 
(e) Ordinary bankruptcy ; or, 

(f) The owners may be attempting 
to sell their operating rights and 
equipment. 


Obviously, no matter how well 
qualified the adjuster is to handle 
should 
attorney 


claims, he 
until the 


ordinary 
take no 


cargo 


action 
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has reviewed the circumstances and 
decided on the proper course of 
action to follow. Even then, be- 
cause the word of an experienced 
attorney will carry more weight 
with the referee, trustee, and other 
attorneys who may be concerned, 
the adjuster should allow the attor- 
ney to assume the leading role in 
all preliminary discussions. 


ICC Permit 


It should be kept in mind that a 
motor freight carrier’s ICC operat- 
ing permit, or “Certificate of Con- 
venience and Necessity,” may have 
a much greater monetary value than 
its physical assets. The permit may 
be a key link needed to complete 
or extend the routes of other car- 
riers, or it may be needed by one 
particular carrier to meet competi- 
tion. The attorney will know how 
to use the insured’s ICC permit 
to the best advantage ; he will often 
be able to make a deal whereby the 
purchaser of the permit 
liability for all or part of 


assumes 
the in- 
sured’s loss and damage claims. 

If all efforts at rehabilitation fail 
and the business is referred to the 
referee in bankruptcy, the attor- 
ney’s advice and assistance is still 
essential. All the the 
insured will be in possession of the 
trustee; of these records, the bills 
of lading, freight bills, delivery re- 
ceipts, manifests, and the like, must 
be examined during the processing 
of claims. The attorney may be 
able to persuade the referee and 
trustee to necessary docu- 
ments into the custody of the ad- 
juster or to make them available 
for examination. 

Contrary to popular belief, bank- 
ruptcy law takes precedence over 
BMC-32. In or- 
with the law, all 
filed in the pre- 
scribed manner with the referee or 
trustee. Whether or not improperly 
filed claims should be approved will 
be a matter that should be decided 
by the attorney working in con- 
junction with the adjuster. The 
validity of the claim and the amount 
involved will no doubt be considered 
in arriving at a decision, but since 
the insurer is not interested in “buy- 
ing business” from the claimant, it 
is not only right but also proper that 


records of 


release 


ICC endorsement 
der to comply 


claims must be 
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advantage be taken of legal require- 

ments. 
Claims 

inter-line 


filed by connecting 
cafriers present a prob- 
lem that deserves special treatment. 


| 


or | 


The attorney will probably advise | 
the adjuster to recognize only those | 


claims filed in strict compliance with 
the bankruptcy law. There are 
eral why this should 
done, all of them sound. Inter-line 
carriers make periodic settlements 
of pro-rata freight charges, freight 
overcharges, and C.O.D._ remit- 
tances. and damage claims 
are usually settled individually be- 
tween carriers, but at given 
time most inter-line carriers are in- 
debted to each other. If an inter- 
line carrier files claim in the proper 
manner, on a “Proof of claim in 
bankruptcy” form, is required 
to state under oath: 


(1) That he is the claimant or agent 
for the claimant. 

2) That the bankrupt was at time 
of filing bankruptcy petition indebted 
to claimant in the amount of $..... 
(3) That the consideration of said 
debt or liability is as follows: ..... 
(4) That no part of said debt or lia 
bility has been paid, except ; 
(5) That there are no set-offs or 
said debt or lia- 


sev- 


reasons be 


Loss 


any 


he 


counter-claims to 
bility, except 

(6) That claimant does not hold 
any securities for said debt or lia- 
bility, except 


Because the law provides penal 
ties for filing fraudulent claims in 
bankruptcy court, the information 
contained in the form is required 
to be correct. The importance of 
Paragraph 5 can be readily appre 
ciated when it is remembered that 
set-offs or counter-claims may elimi 
nate or reduce the liability of the 
insurer, While the liability of the 
insurer is limited to loss and dam 
age freight claims, its right to set- 
offs is not so limited and includes 
unremitted C.O.D. collections, inter- 
line settlements, freight overcharges, 
and any other indebtedness owed to 
the bankrupt by the claimant, all 
of which may considerably reduce 
the liability of the insurance com- 
pany. 

News of a_ bankruptcy 
rapidly, and most freight claim 
agents and traffic managers em- 
ployed by large shippers are well- 


spreads 
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Motor Carrier—Continued 

versed in the use of many tricks 
and devices for getting claims paid. 
In an effort to stampede the adjus- 
ter, many of these veterans of the 
motor freight business are not above 
bluffing ; they will invariably threaten 
to file a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, forget- 
ting or completely disregarding the 
fact that the Commission itself has 
said, “It is well settled that the Com- 
mission does not have jurisdiction 
over so-called and damage 
claims.” Most adjusters will wel- 
come the attorney’s advice when 
confronted with such claims. 


loss 


Delivery Receipt 


The first step in the actual han- 
dling of claims for which the insurer 
ordinarily would not be liable is to 
thoroughly examine the insured’s 
records, giving particular attention 
to the claims register and delivery 
receipts. The validity of any freight 
claim hinges on the delivery receipt, 
on which form any exceptions to 
good order delivery should be noted. 

Many claims filed for non 
delivery of shipments which, be 
cause of slight damage, illegible 
marks, or lost labels, eventually wind 
up in the carrier’s O. S. & D. de- 
partment. A large percentage of 
shipments in this category can 
finally be traced and delivered with- 
out exception to either the shipper 
For this reason, the 


are 


or consignee. 
adjuster should immediately obtain 
short, and 
at the in- 
well as 


any over, 


found 


control of 
damaged freight 
sured’s main terminal, as 
that located in any of the insured’s 
route stations. To do this will re- 
quire the advice of experienced legal 
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counsel. If preserved from forced 
sale by the trustee, the O. S. & 
D. department will resolve many 
claims, thereby reducing losses to 
the insurance company. 

After individual claims have been 
examined for validity, supporting 
papers, and the like, the claims 
should be separated into similar 
groups for discussion with the at- 
torney. For various legal reasons 
it may be possible to eliminate many 
claims or groups of claims. When 
this screening has been completed, 
the adjuster is ready to process the 
remaining claims for liability and 
amount of damage. 

The first claim group to be elimi- 
nated is the one including unre- 
mitted C.O.D. collections and freight 
overcharges. Neither type of claim 
is covered by either the basic policy 
or statutory endorsement, hence 
claimants should be advised accord- 


ingly. The attorney's advice will be 


helpful in drafting letters of declina 
tion 


Unsupported Claims 


Claims with incomplete or im- 
proper supporting papers should 
also be eliminated. To meet or de- 
feat competition, some motor car- 
riers do not require that original 
submitted with other 
claim papers. Unless the claim is 
supported by the original bill of 
lading and/or freight bill, or a bond 
of indemnity in lieu thereof, it 
should be declined by the insurer. 
The uniform bill of lading specifies 
a time limit of a month for the fil- 
ing of freight 
reason exists for not filing within 
the stated time limit Various 
other means by which the number 
can be re- 


documents be 


claims ; no good 


and amount of claims 


duced will become evident after 
careful scrutiny of claim and sup- 
porting papers by attorney and ad- 
juster. Unlike the insured, the in 
surer does not desire to pay ques 
tionable claims to large shippers, so 
it is entirely proper for the adjuster 
to take advantage of all legal rights. 


Assignments of Claims 


Even though it is a foregone con- 
clusion that tangible assets will be 
insufficient to pay non-priority 
claims, for protection the insurer’s 
attorney will file claim in bank 
ruptcy court for the estimated po 
tential liability under the ICC en 
dorsement. For the same 
when it is decided to start the actual 
payment of individual claims, the 
attorney will probably suggest that 


reason, 


assignments be obtained from each 
that if 
can be effected later, recovery for 
the insurer may be accomplished. 
The handling of claims filed 
against a bankrupt motor carrier is 
a long, tedious job; experience has 
proved that there are few short cuts 
other than those found or created 
by the attorney. Because they re 
alize that the handling of such 
claims is in reality a rather compli 
cated salvaging operation, most in 
surers will immediately assign the 
matter to a qualified inland marine 
adjuster. He, in turn, will engage 
capable legal counsel. In 
with most salvage jobs, the differ 


claimant so reorganization 


common 


failure 
with 


ence between success and 

often hinges on the rapidity 
which operations are begun, and 
this is a point that should not be 
overlooked by either the insurer or 


the adjuster 
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HE underwriting point of 

view must be seriously con- 

sidered in the long as well as 
the short range interest of business 
interruption insurance. Underwrit- 
ing is not a function which is the 
exclusive duty of the insurer. Since 
the purpose of underwriting is to 
produce a profit and since agents 
are in business for profit and are 
eraded by their companies largely on 
the basis of their premium volume 
and loss ratio, obviously it is to 
every agent’s interest to contribute 
to the underwriting of the lines he 
writes. 


Three Steps 


Regardless of whether the under- 
writer is the insurer or the local 
agent, the process of underwriting 
any form of insurance involves three 
steps—selection, production and ab- 
sorption. 

Of these three sub-divisions the 
process of selection is basic and of 
first importance to both insurer and 
agent because in proportion to the 
intelligence and skill with which se- 
lection is practiced will the objective 
profit be realized. While the com- 
bined loss ratio of the time element 
forms of insurance (which are coded 
as one class of which business inter- 
ruption insurance is the largest pre- 
mium producer) does not mark the 
class as phenomenally profitable, the 
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ratio over a long period of years has 
been satisfactory, and notwithstand- 
ing the effect that economic cycles 
have upon business earnings I have 
no fear that the loss ratio will take 
an unfavorable turn. 

Since insurancé is basically hu- 
manitarian by providing security, 
the basic reason for the writing and 
promotion of the sale of business 
interruption insurance is the great 
need by business managements for 
the security it provides against loss 
of earnings. Designed to furnish a 
business with the equivalent of earn- 
ings it would have produced had not 
property damage prevented and to 
protect the dollars of earnings, which 
the dollars representing physical as- 
sets were invested to produce, busi- 
ness interruption insurance is a 
business necessity. 


Civic Responsibility 


Whether a business be a corpora- 
tion earning substantial dividends 
for stockholders, payroll of employ- 
ees and other necessary operating 
expenses, or whether it be a one-man 
business earning the modest funds 
required for the support of his home 
and family, it needs the business life 
insurance which business interrup- 


tion insurance provides. Moreover, 
it is in the interest of every agent's 
community that its merchants and 
manufacturers carry business inter- 
ruption insurance to assure the com- 
munity economic stability that re- 
sults from maintenance of payrolls 
when businesses important in the 
economic life of the community are 
closed by property destruction. 


Small Proportion 


Although increased recognition of 
the value and need of business inter- 
ruption insurance during the recent 
war resulted in a great in- 
crease in the volume of coverage 
purchased, nevertheless only a small 
proportion of the total property 
damage and time element premiums 
written are derived from the time 
element forms of insurance. Not- 
withstanding the lower rates charged 
for the time element forms of in- 
surance compared with the property 
insurance rates, the percentage of 
time element to total premiums 
should be many times the present 
ratio. Until the ratio is substantially 
increased, the need for greatly in- 
creased use of business interruption 
insurance by business managements 
is a compelling challenge to insurers 
and their agents to write and in- 
tensively promote the sale of busi- 
ness interruption insurance. 


years 
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Business Interruption—Continued 


Having selected business interrup- 
tion insurance as a form of coverage 
meriting cultivation, the underwrit- 
ing process further requires discrim- 
the insured to 
whom the coverage is sold. It is in 
this field of selection that salesmen 
as well as insurers must function 
intelligently if the underwriting 
process is to produce a profit. 

For both 
the guiding principles are identical. 


inating selection of 


salesmen and insurers 


Prospective insureds should be of 
good character, reputation and credit 
rating, operating profitably in a busi- 
ness with a salable product and 
with a good future, taking into con- 
sideration locality, competition, sup- 
ply of materials, power and labor. 
Other features being satisfactory, 
preferred risks are 
businesses; occupants of buildings 
and users of equipment which are 
not of types of construction likely 
to require a prolonged time for re- 


non-seasonal 


pair or reconstruction; businesses 











“They Expect 
Us To Be 

in the 
INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE 


BUILDING” 


AYS an insurance executive: 

“Brokers placing business 
with us seem to prefer firms with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. In fact, were we to 
move, I'm sure we would lose a 
substantial portion of this busi- 
Whether 


convenience or prestige, or both, 


ness. it’s a matter of 
brokers seem to expect us to be 
at 175 West Jackson.” 

Salesmen dealing directly with 
individual buyers of insurance 
also report that customers expect 


them to be in the Insurance 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago's Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


q L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 

= 175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 

Telephone W Abash 2-0756 
































Exchange and that their stand- 
ing is enhanced through their 
connection with this well-known 
insurance address. When new 
Chicago Offices are in prospect, 
the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing merits the first consideration 
of organizations engaged in in- 
surance and allied lines. 

There may be space available 
in Chicago's largest office build- 
ing to suit your requirements. 
Your inquiry will bring full 
information promptly. 























operating units which are in dupli- 
cate or without bottleneck produc- 
tion units of special design ; in short, 
businesses operating with premises, 
equipment and materials speedily 
replaceable in case of property dam- 
age. 

In this process of underwriting 
selection the importance of rate can- 
not be overestimated. It is said that 
“rate will not burn a risk.” How- 
ever, adequacy of rate is obviously 
essential if profit is to result. Not- 
withstanding rates charged for busi- 
ness interruption insurance are uni- 
formly based upon rates charged for 
property damage insurance on build- 
ings, it does not follow that for an 
individual store or factory the busi- 
ness interruption rate is adequate 
sunply because the property damage 
rate is adequate. That is particularly 
true in the case of a building con- 
sisting of two or more effective fire 
sections or a plant composed of two 
or more detached buildings. Simply 
because property damage insurance 
blanketing a group of fire sections is 
attractive at the rate offered, is not 
an indication that business interrup- 
tion insurance blanketing the same 
sections is an equally good risk at the 
rate offered. 

Since property damage rates do 
not take into consideration time to 
replace nor interdependency of the 
insured’s operations as between sec- 
tions, manifestly the ratio of the dol- 
lars of business interruption loss to 
the dollars of business interruption 
premium can be greater for some 
premises than the ratio of the dollars 
of property damage loss to the dol- 
lars of property damage premium. 
This possibility, has been 
tested by experience, explains in 
part the action of insurers during 
World War II in declining offerings 
of business interruption insurance 
which were not accompanied by of- 
ferings of proportionate amounts of 
property damage insurance covering 
the same premises. 


which 


Production 


But selection without production 
will not produce profit which is the 
objective of underwriting. Produc- 
tion in the field of insurance, as in 
the field of industry, must be the 
joint effort of those who fashion the 
product—the insurance companies 
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and those who sell it—the local 
agents and brokers. Comparable in 
many ways to the very considerable 
time and effort that units of in- 
dustry devote to research and the 
improvement of their products, is the 
time and effort that the insurance 
companies and bureaus devote to re- 
search and to the improvement of 
contracts and methods in the field of 
business interruption insurance. In 
few if any other fields of insurance 
has so much time and effort been 
expended to improve contracts and 
promote sales. 

In few if any fields of insurance 
have the needs of consumers and 
salesmen been anticipated as in the 
field of business interruption insur- 
ance. To review briefly what has 
been done. The inadequate per diem 
and per week policy forms have been 
scrapped. The business manager 
who desires not to insure ordinary 
payroll, or desires to insure it for 
ninety or more days, has the two 
items form available. If he desires 
to insure all payroll for an indefinite 
period of time considering the possi- 
ble exigencies following a loss, he 
has available the gross earnings 
form under which he has a choice of 
four percentages of contribution at 
graduated rates. If he has two or 
more units of his business separately 
or interdependently operated, he 
may blanket them. If his business 
depends upon materials or services 
supplied by, or furnished to plants 
of others, several forms of contin- 
gent business interruption insurance 
are available. 

He is furnished thirty days cov- 
erage of mercantile, raw or in proc- 
ess stock, free of charge and may 
purchase additional days according 
to his needs. Coverage for manu- 
facturers has been broadened and 
simplified by including thirty days 
free coverage of replacement of mer- 
chandise not of the insured’s manu- 
facture, thereby eliminating the need 
for the combined mercantile and 
manufacturing operations endorse- 
ment. He may secure protection 
with premium adjustment assuring 
return of premium paid for cover 
age not used. Merchants may secure 
an agreed amount contribution 
clause which guarantees against the 
contribution clause penalty possible 
under the percentage of value type 
of clause. Any business manager 
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THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, which can be seen 
from the New York Office of The Yorkshire Group, 
is the oldest span across the East River between 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. Completed in 1885 at a 
cost of more than $25 million, its sturdy towers and 
connecting cables combine to make it one of the most 
graceful bridges in the world. 


Insurance companies and their agents are 
joined together in an effort which, like this 
great bridge, spreads stress and strain and 


eases the flow of commerce. 
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90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





who can continue normal business 
earnings with outside assistance fol- 
lowing property damage may sub- 
stitute extra expense insurance for 
business interruption insurance for 
as few as three months coverage and 
without a contribution clause. Edu- 
cational institutions have available 
tuition fees insurance, a special form 
of business interruption insurance 
which is adapted to their peculiar 
needs. 

Notwithstanding this 
contracts available at reasonable pre- 


array of 


mium costs, the flexibility of cover- 
age they provide, and the advertising 
literature and assistance provided by 
insurance companies, local agents 
and brokers by and large are not 
making the most of their opportuni- 
ties in the rich sparsely cultivated 
field of business interruption insur- 
ance. This is particularly true in the 
field of mercantile risks as evidenced 
by the low ratio of time element 
premiums to total premiums of 
classes other than manufacturing 
(Continued on page |30) 
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An engineer spends many years working at his 
profession to gain the precision necessary to work 
tolerances of thousandths-of-an-inch. 

Excess has accumulated years of experience in the field 
of reinsurance which enables us to provide precision- 


drawn contracts for the best possible protection. 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. . © EAST lith STREET, KANSAS CITY 6 MO. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Pro 


ANYBODY HERE EVER SEE 
A “MAMEF?” You can expect the 
unexpected from the inland marin- 
ers. With “The Journal of Com- 
merce” in hand, and an eye toward 
harvesting some farm business, they 
speak : 

“The number of tractors on farms 
has jumped from one and one-half 
millions at the beginning of 1940 to 
approximately four and _ one-half 
millions currently. The number of 
grain combines has 


almost quin 


tupled over this period and mechani 
cal corn pickers today total some 
550,000 compared with 110,000 in 
1940. Last year the purchases of 
all- 


agricultural machinery hit the 
time peak of three billion dollars.’ 





“Mamef” is short for mobile 
agricultural - machinery 
ment floater. Add 


and you have a commission worth 


and equip 


livestock floater 


going down the road a piece 


CRO 


“EIGHT BILLION DOLI 
WAS EMBEZZLED last 


seven hundred bank officers and em 


ARS 
year by 
ployees,” is the score totaled by the 
FBI. This represents an increase of 
188 percent in the number of em 
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bezzlements and shortages in banks 
and savings associations since 1946 
Some twenty-five percent of the in 
crease occurred in 1951, attributable 
in part to a general let-down in 
morals following the war, and to 
higher living costs 

To some persons “the three B's” 
Bach, 
to others the term might 


signify Beethoven and 
Brahms ; 
Barrelhouse, Boogiewoogie 
When the bonding 
refer to “the three 
they're thinking about bankers 
blanket bonds. No matter, the pre 
ducer 
tailed bank survey 
whistlin’ Dixie 


CRO 


FORGET 
(SALES): 
in a mood of careless abandon 


mean 
and the Blues 


crowd B’s,”’ 


who uses his fieldman’s de 


service ain't Just 


DON’T 
PACKAGE 


day 


YOUR 
Last pas 
we pop into the drugstore. “Packag« 


we tell the 
ind spin the tenth part of a dollar 


of razor blades,” man, 
across the counter. What happened 
next proves the gentle art of sales 
manship is being revived. With a 
flourish, he unfurls at us Something 
Obviously Very Special 

“Here 


Dandy 


are, Handy 
Kit Forty 
blades, only a dollar, the best thing 


vou 
Travel 


sir, our 


(Smile. ) 


in the world when you're traveling 
You never have to worry about find 
ing blades at the last minute.” 

For a moment, we can actually feel 
the propwash of a giant DC-6 taking 
us on a mad transcontinental dash 
Then back to reality. The 
saying : 


man ts 


“You'll need some shaving cream, 
Which is your brand?” “Ol 
we agree, “A tube of that.’ 
We punch a hole in the air at the 
large economy size of Fever Pitch, 
the cream of distinguished diplomats 


too 


yes,” 


ion’ (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“That's fine,” smiles the man, 
wrapping the package, “one fifty-six, 
including taxes.” Well. Here we are 
with a tidy little bundle, the solution 
to our problem. (We didn’t know we 
had a problem until the salesman 
showed us.) 


Voral: Look over your lines, find 
natural tie-in coverages, wrap pack 
ages (like the storekeeper’s burg- 
lary), help make decisions. You'll in 
crease your dollar volume ; you'll de 
You'll 
what he really 
and can pay for 
Evervbody wits, nobody loses 


crease your unit sales cost. 


give your prospect 


needs, wants, 


CWO 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOS 
PITALS has been at peak levels in 
the last couple of years. Most of the 
new general hospitals built under the 
stimulus of the Hill-Burton Act are 
small in size. Eighty-five percent 
have than one hundred beds 
Radium floater ? 


less 


Reminder 


C70) 
POLITICAL NOTE. Now is the 
time to come to the aid of the party— 


who said, “See me after vacation.’ 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“It hurts here, too, Doctor.” 


When an accident lays you up, the paying’s often 
worse than the pain. Bills keep coming. Pay 
checks stop. And you need money almost as much 


as you need medicine. 


A Maryland personal accident policy can ad- 
minister first aid—and lasting aid—to your pocket- 
book and to your state of mind. This policy pays 
you an income while you're disabled. It pays your 


medical expenses resulting from accidental injury. 
And it provides a lump sum payment in case of 
accidental death, loss of limb or sight. 


Let your Maryland agent or broker show you 
how little a personal accident policy costs. Tele- 
phone him or call on him today. Remember: be- 
cause your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s 


good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 





Another in the series of striking advertisements designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Personal Accident policies. 











ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF HEALTH CARE 


N 1952 we can expect that more 
will their 

munity hospital facilities than in 
any previous year in history—and 
they will receive more and better 
hospital care than ever before pro 
vided. But at the time the 
cost of this care will rise to an all 
time high. 


Americans use com- 


same 


A Higher Bill 


These two factors 
of hospital facilities and higher costs 
of providing services 
mean that our hospitals this year 
will present a bill to the American 
people that is higher than the na 
tion has ever before had to 
It does not follow, however, that 
the American people want to reduce 
this bill by demanding fewer serv- 


increased use 


are going to 


pay 


ices or a lower quality of care. But 
from these facts stem the economic 
problems confronting the public and 
the hospitals ; from these facts stem 
the concern of the public with the 
problem of how to allocate money 
to meet this bill. 

Higher total expenditures for hos 
pital services should not be cause for 
surprise. Hospital costs have been 
rising at an average rate of about 
one per cent a month for the last 
ten years. This rise in 
companied by a constant upward 
trend in utilization of hospital serv- 
ices reflects the continued develop- 
ment of higher standards of care. 


cost ac 
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HARRY BECKER 
Associate Director 
Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care 


It reflects, too, the under-financing 
of hospitals at the beginning of this 
period and the steady increase dur- 
ing this period in the allocation of 
funds for hospitals which the pre- 
payment plans and higher consumer 
The 
general rise in the cost of living has, 
of course, been a significant con 
tributing factor. 

Nor should these higher total ex 
penditures for hospital services be 
cause for alarm. The national policy 
of an expanding economy and our 
traditional American drive for con- 
tinuously higher standards of living 
call for increasing expenditures by 


incomes have made _ possible. 











“An inexpensive rider on my policy 
guarantees that.” 


the consuming public for all goods 
and services that contribute to indi- 
vidual and family well-being. The 
result of this desire for higher stand- 
ards of living is an increase in the 
total national expenditure for goods 
such as housing, food, clothing, au 
tomobiles and household labor-sav- 
ing devices accompanied by rising 
incomes and productivity. Similarly, 
over an extended period of time, 
consumer spending for services, 
such as hospital and medical care, 
has been increasing; increasing at 
an even faster rate than spending 
And this, too, is quite 
means to 


for goods. 
generally 
higher standards of living 


regarded as 


Greater Rate of Increase 


In this context higher expendi 
tures for health are the 
normal expectation and, moreover, 
are proper and appropriate. Actu 
ally, in the period immediately ahead, 
we can expect a continued trend to- 
ward proportionately greater con- 
sumer expenditures for services than 
This is true because to 


SeTVICes 


for goods. 
day there is a greater lag in services 
as an aspect of our standard of liv- 
ing than in This should 
mean a greater rate of increase in 
total spending for health services 
than, for example, for washing ma 
chines and other electrical appli 


goods. 


ances. 


{Continued on the next page) 





Health Care—Continued 


Increased expenditures for con- 
sumer goods are considered to re- 
flect and measure expansion and 
progress. There is no reason why 
increased expenditures for health 
services should be considered differ- 
ently. The rise in expenditures for 
hospital care is a reflection of ex- 
pansion and progress. Although 
services accessible to the majority 
of the people continue to lag behind 
scientific and administrative ‘“know- 
how,” higher standards of care for 
more people today as against that 
provided, say, as recently as a dec- 
ade ago and the resulting human 
betterment could not have been 
achieved without increasing expend- 
itures. 

The problem which higher stand- 
ards and increased quantity of care, 
increased utilization, and new serv- 
ices have created for the public and 
the hospital is not basically a prob- 
lem of higher costs. If it were 
fundamentally a problem of costs 
being too high we would reduce 
services and thus lower the nation’s 
health bill. But the consuming pub- 
lic wants the services now received 
and has the income to pay the bill. 
The public and the health profes- 
sions are constantly pointing to the 
need for more not less 
services. There is general recogni- 
tion of the need for more preventive 
and diagnostic services, of treatment 


services ; 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


earlier in the course of disease and 
of comprehensive rehabilitation serv- 
ices. These consumer wants coupled 
with continuing increases in con- 
sumer incomes point to higher na- 
tional expenditures, and this inevi- 
tably means a greater allocation of 
consumer income to health. 


How to Finance 


The problem, rather than being 
one of reducing costs, is one of how 
to facilitate the financing of the in- 
creased national expenditures neces- 
sary to provide the health services 
desired by the public. This prob- 
lem of how to finance more easily 
and adequately the national bill for 
health arises because the method for 
financing expansion and progress 
has not been as adequately or as 
extensively developed for health 
services as it has been for such 
items as housing, electrical appli- 
ances and automobiles. 

The effect of a relatively unde- 
veloped method for consumer alloca- 
tion of income to health care is that 
increasing hospital and medical costs 
constitute a threat to progress in 
improving quantity and quality of 
services—it even threatens the main- 
tenance of existing standards of 
care. There can be no solution to 
the basic problem of financing health 
services without looking beyond the 
immediate problem of rising ex- 
penditures to find the most satis- 
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factory methods for financing more 
and better health care. 

Strengthening mechanisms for 
consumer financing of hospital care 
is the first of two central aspects of 
the problem of hospital costs as they 
pertain to the public, the hospital 
and the health professions. The 
other central aspect of the problem 
concerns increased productivity and 
efficiency in use of hospital facilities 
and personnel. 

An easy or magic answer to the 
economic problem of securing a 
greater allocation of the national 
product to health services is not to 
be expected. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that inadequate financing 
is the most universal and chronic 
of all complaints. Nevertheless, it 
is going to be necessary, within the 
next few years, for the hospitals and 
the public to face squarely the eco- 
nomic problem of how the national 
hospital bill is going to be paid. 

When the hospitals and public 
face their common economic prob- 
lem of how the total cost of hospital 
care is to be paid they will have to 
take into account a number of con- 
siderations. The first of these is 
that the cost of hospital care per 
patient day for the country as a 
whole will probably continue to rise 
at about the same rate in the next 
few years as it has in the past few 
years. If this is substantially true 
and there are many reasons why this 
is a reasonable assumption—the 
daily cost of hospital operation, on 
an average throughout the nation, 
may be as much as twenty per cent 
or more higher in 1954 and 1955 
than it is today. And the monthly 
charge for prepaid hospital care may 
be expected to rise even more. 

Even though the cost of living 
should level off, or drop somewhat, 
the cost of hospital care may still 
continue upward because the factors 
which influence the costs of hospital 
operation are only partly related to 
the cost of living. Some evidence 
for this is found in the fact that 
hospital costs for the past ten years 
have risen at a faster rate than has 
the cost of living generally 
derstandable occurrence. 

Another consideration on which 
future planning of adequate methods 
for financing health services must be 
based is that more people will tend 
to use hospital services, and with 


an un 
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greater frequency, in the next few 
years than in the past. Our popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 
one and one-half per cent a year and 
our supply of hospital beds in vol- 
untary non-profit hospitals at about 
twice this rate. With many urban 
hospitals having waiting lists and 
with physicians in many cities with- 
out satisfactory hospital privileges, 
this increase in the supply of beds 
will mean distribution of more hos- 
pital care to the public. 

Public attitudes about the place of 
the hospital in the American stand- 
ard of living are changing. More 
babies are born in hospitals each 
year than the year before and a drop 
in the birth rate will not necessarily 
reverse this trend if effective meth- 
ods of financing of hospital care are 
generally available to the people. 


Expanding Role 


The concept of the place of hos- 
pital care in our standard of living 
has been changing markedly for the 
past half century and will continue 
to change. The role of the hospital 
is tending to expand in the public 
consciousness. It is now common 
practice to turn to the hospital as 
the place for the care of acute and 
critical illnesses, for many chronic 
illnesses and for extensive diagnostic 
procedures. Further development of 
out-patient services for private pa- 
tients and for diagnostic and rehabili- 
tation services as well as for home 
care programs for selected groups of 
patients can probably be expected. 
These services, as they are extended 
and developed, will increase the 
total national expenditure for use of 
hospital facilities and this, in turn, 
means that we must develop im- 
proved methods for allocation of 
consumer income to finance these 
activities. 

The future picture these consid- 
erations point to is one of expanding 
public use of hospitals rather than 
contracting utilization. They illus- 
trate, in part at least, the neces- 
sity for developing mechanisms of 
financing which will permit orderly 
and progressive development of hos- 
pital services to permit their ex- 
panding utilization by the public. 

Experience has shown that in the 
voluntary prepayment plan concept 
a method of financing exists which 
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Accident ? 


tion. 


million dollars in benefits 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the Werld 


WUTUAL BEMEFIT BEALTO & ACCIDENT 





You Name It...We've Got It... 


Years ago Mutual of Omaha was convinced that no single plan 
of insurance could meet the needs of all people under all condi- 
tions. Today there’s a wide and flexible variety of low-cost plans 
in the Mutual of Omaha portfolio. What’ll it be? Sickness and 
Accident Protection? Income Replacement? 
ance? Surgical? Dread Disease? Group? World-wide Travel 
Mutual of Omaha has them all, and more besides. 


The policyowner can pick most any plan or combination of 


plans he wants, at a price he can afford to pay. More than 2% 


million policyowners now look to Mutual of Omaha for protec- 
In 1951 alone, Mutual of Omaha paid more than 55 


Hospital Insur- 


ASSOCIATION 








will permit this expansion within 
our over-all ability to pay. How- 
ever, whether or not the public and 
the hospitals can look to the pre- 
payment plans as the basic method 
of financing hospital care depends 
upon attaining a higher degree of 
hospital, physician and public co- 
operation in making prepayment 
work than exists today in many 
communities. In fact, without such 
cooperation the present effectiveness 
of prepayment in meeting hospital 
costs is jeopardized. 


For the past ten years prepay- 
ment, as a method for increased al 
location of consumer income to fi- 
nance hospital care, has been in the 
process of becoming a matter of 
social and public policy. During 
this time it has also become, to- 
gether with payments from tax 
funds for special population groups, 
the primary source of hospital in- 
come. In 1939 less than five percent 
of the population had any form of 
prepaid care. Today, well over fifty 


Continued on page 120 
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—That’s “Reporting Form’’ insurance. 
And a lot of stores in your area are 


Grade A prospects for it. 


“Reporting Form” insurance is specially 


designed for merchants and manu- 








facturers whose values in stocks in trade 
vary monthly. These men need insurance 
that varies with the value of the goods 
covered. Insurance that gives them 

only the coverage they need — and lets 
them pay only for the coverage they get. 


The Fire Association-Reliance 











“Reporting Form” policy does just that. 


It eliminates costly over-insurance. 





It prevents dangerous under-insurance. 
It’s protection that’s really elastic. 


To expand your own income, tell your 
prospects about it. You can get valuable 
help from your experienced Fire 

















Association-Reliance Field Man. 
Contact him or write us direct now. 
Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 


Fire Association 
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ISCELLANY — Webster 

defines the word as “a mix- 

ture of a variety of things, 
a collection of writings on various 
subjects.” Corporate suretyship was 
non-existent at the time, but Mr. 
Webster hit the nail on the head 
as the term is today applied to a 
vast, lucrative and desirable field 
of corporate bonding—the miscel- 
laneous bond. 


What is Miscellaneous? 


Perhaps the reader may wonder 
what makes a bond “miscellaneous.” 
For our purposes, a miscellaneous 
bond is one which is not clearly, 
or beyond reasonable doubt, a court 
bond, a construction or supply con- 
tract bond, a lease or concessionaries 
bond guaranteeing the payment of 
rent, or one of the many forms of 
fidelity and blanket bonds. 

In this field lies opportunity for 
an alert producer to render valuable 
and appreciated service to his clients 
and often to the community. Un- 
usual and puzzling situations in the 
world of business, industry and gov- 
ernment are constantly arising. Very 
often the difficulties arising from 
these situations may be mitigated 
by the filing of the proper bond. As 
in the case of court bonds, many 
forms of miscellaneous bonds are 
required by statutes, ordinances and 
the regulations of administrative 
boards, notably license and permit 
bonds. Here then is another vast 
source of desirable bond 
which must be written. To the pro- 
gressive producer the only real rival 
for this lucrative source of premium 
income is personal suretyship. With 
the many advantages offered by cor- 
porate suretyship, we believe the 
rivalry will be short-lived. 

A producer should have a good 
working knowledge of miscellaneous 
surety bonds for several reasons. 
First, because many types of such 


business 
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bonds themselves provide a worth- 
while source of premium income. 
Secondly, the bonds usually are not 
target risks, and once they are 
written provide a profitable backlog 
of premium income with a minimum 
of effort and expense. Third, de- 
siring to be regarded as an expert 
in his profession of selling protec- 
tion, prevention and service, an 
agent must be prepared to handle 
ipplications for these bonds intel- 
ligently. Fourth, in view of the 
wide variety of bonds embraced in 
this general classification, this is 
one of the fields of suretyship where 
there is the opportunity to perform 
special services for clients which 
may, and often do, provide an entree 
for the writing of other forms of 
insurance and bonds involving sub- 
stantial premiums. 


In the following paragraphs we 
outline briefly the purposes and 


fundamental underwriting  princi- 
ples of several of the moré common 
types of miscellaneous bonds. A 
broad view of the scope of this field 
can be secured by a review of the 
proper sections of the bond manual. 
If an agent is confronted with a 
bonding problem the answer to 
which is not readily apparent in the 
bond manual, the chances are it is 
a miscellaneous bond. 


License and Permit Bonds 


License and permit bonds prob- 
ably comprise the largest category 
of miscellaneous bonds premium- 
wise and numerically. Hundreds are 
specifically listed and rated in the 
bond manual, but there are many 
more than that. New forms of li- 
cense and permit bonds come into 
being at practically every meeting 
of state legislatures and subordinate 
legislative and regulatory bodies. 
The purposes for which they are 
required range from simply digging 
a hole in the ground or pushing a 


cart to permitting the operation of 
multi-million dollar businesses. Un- 
derwriters group the coverage into 
three general classifications : 


(1) Code Observance and Good Be- 
havior Bonds such as plumbers, elec- 
tricians, drainlayers, retail liquor 
dispensers, etc. These bonds guar- 
antee the principal’s compliance with 
applicable health or safety laws or 
regulations. ‘They are the most 
freely written because they do not 
primarily guarantee the payment of 
money and are, thus, the least haz- 
ardous. 

(2) Tax or Money Remittance 
Bonds such as gasoline taxes, most 
Federal liquor, beer and wine bonds, 
milk dealers and commission mer- 
chants bonds. These bonds guar- 
antee the payment by the principal 
of monies due to others and are thus 
considered financial guarantees. 
Writings should be restricted to ex- 
perienced and financially responsible 
applicants. It is important to in- 
vestigate the paying record of all 
applicants and in particular those 
who may have filed a previous bond. 
(3) Property Damage and Personal 
Injury Bonds. Many license bonds 
such as blasting bonds, permit bonds 
for hauling or storing explosives, 
fireworks displays and certain motor 
vehicle bonds contain this liability. 
As in Group 2, applicants must be 
experienced and possess financial re- 
sponsibility. In most instances un- 
derlying or excess insurance cover- 
age is available and is generally re- 
quired as a safeguard. 

It is important in any case to learn 
whether the bond is an annual, con- 
tinuous or cancellable obligation. 
Most license bonds are filed for a 
specific term concurrent with the li- 
cense which they support, but not in 
all instances. For obvious reasons, it 
is best to avoid continuous and non- 
cancellable risks. Also, most license 
bonds are two party bonds; that is, 
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Miscellaneous Bonds—Continued 


subject to suit only by the named 
obligee. However, in some instances, 
either in the bond itself, or by refer- 
ence to the statute, ordinance or 
regulation pursuant to which it is 
filed, there exists direct liability to 
the public claiming through the ob- 
ligee for damages resulting from an 
alleged breach of the terms of the 
bond. This is known as a third 
party bond and generally carries a 
higher rate of premium as will be 


noted by reference to the bond man- 
ual. 

Much of the wealth of this nation 
is invested in corporate securities 
of one kind or another. Business 
and a great volume of personal 
transactions are consummated by the 
issuance and exchange of checks, 
drafts and similar evidences of in- 
debtedness. Through carelessness, 
destruction, theft and many other 
causes, a vast number of these se- 
curities involving large sums of 
money disappear annually. A high 
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percentage of this pecuniary loss is 
recoverable to the public and others 
and is effected through the medium 
of the corporate surety lost instru- 
ment bond. Personal sureties are 
rarely acceptable on bonds of this 
type. 

Issuers of securities are always 
willing to issue duplicate or new 
securities, or pay the current value 
of the lost security, upon the filing 
with them of a corporate bond in- 
demnifying them against loss re- 
sulting from such action. Here is 
a real chance of selling a valuable 
service. The loss experience has 
been favorable, and in many in- 
stances the premiums involved are 
substantial and worthwhile. All such 
bonds are filed for an indefinite term 
or until the original security re- 
appears and is surrendered to the 
obligee. All carry single term pre- 
miums at rates based on the value of 
the lost security or bond penalty, 
depending on whether the bond re- 
quired is in a fixed or open penalty. 

In writing these bonds there are 
three cardinal considerations : 


(1) Character of the Personal Ap- 
plicant or Reputation of the Cor- 
porate Applicant. Of necessity, 
great reliance must be placed on the 
applicant’s affidavit and statements 
concerning the disappearance of the 
missing security. It is, therefore, 
essential that sufficient investiga- 
tion of the applicant’s reputation and 
integrity be made to be sure that his 
character is such as will make his 
affidavit reliable. 

(2) Degree of Negotiability of the 
Missing Instrument has a signifi- 
cant bearing on the risk. Any lost 
instrument which has been endorsed 
or assigned in blank, is payable to 
bearer, or is transferable by delivery 
without endorsement constitutes a 
hazardous risk and normally should 
be avoided in the absence of miti- 
gating circumstances such as very 
strong evidence of the actual de- 
struction of the missing security, or 
other equally strong considerations. 
(3) The Element of Time in most 
cases is of great importance. Gen- 
erally speaking, the longer a security 
has been missing, the less likely it is 
that it will reappear. In many in- 
stances where the security has been 
missing but a short time, the com- 
pany will write the required bond if 
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the principal will agree to deposit 
with the surety the replacement se- 
curity or proceeds from the missing 
security for an agreed time, where 
otherwise a declination would be 
necessary. The financial responsi- 
bility of the applicant should be 
taken into consideration, but where 
all other aspects of a given case are 
favorable, it is not of prime impor- 
tance. 


Freight Bonds 


The demand for freight bonds 
has steadily increased over the years. 
They are required of shippers and 
receivers of freight by common car- 
riers pursuant to regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and guarantee to the carrier the pay- 
ment of freight and demurrage 
charges and loss resulting from the 
release, diversion or stoppage of 
freight in transit without surrender 
of the original bill of lading. There 
are two general categories of freight 
bonds : 


(1) The freight charge and demur- 
rage bond which guarantees the 
principal’s remittance of accrued 
charges to the carrier on a periodic 
basis, usually 36, 48, 72 or 96 hours. 
(2) The “order notify” or blanket 
bill of lading bond. Where such a 
bond is on file, the carrier is per- 
mitted to release to the principal 
or to others at his order, the entire 
shipment of goods without requiring 
the prior surrender of the original 
bill of lading up to a value equal to 
80% of the bond penalty. These 
bonds guarantee the surrender of 
the bill of lading as soon as it is 
available and thus involve payment 
for the goods themselves as well as 
freight and demurrage charges, and 
are usually in substantial amounts. 

Both forms are strictly credit 
guarantees and should be written 
only for applicants possessing a 
strong financial structure and whose 
trade payment record is favorable. 
In connection with the blanket bond, 
it is the practice to make periodic 
checks with the obligee to ascertain 
the average number of days elapsing 
between delivery of shipments to 
the principal and surrender of the 
bill of lading to the carrier. If this 
time averages more than five days, 
there is a possibility the principal 
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is abu ing the credit extended under 
the bond. In such a case a more 
thorough investigation is made. 
Freight bonds as a class have 
proved to be profitable business. 


Internal Revenue Bonds 


In addition to the Federal alcohol 
and liquor bonds, which are here 
treated under Group 2 of license and 
permit bonds, the Federal govern- 
ment requires under its tax collect- 
ing system many forms of bonds 
known as internal revenue bonds. 
Generally, all forms of these bonds 
guarantee the payment of Federal 
tax on a wide variety of commodi- 
ties such as tobacco products, petro- 


leum products and other products 
The purpose of all such bonds is to 
assure the payment or remittance 
of applicable taxes. These bonds 
have proven to be very acceptable 
business, and may be written on the 
same basis as license and permit 
bonds included in Group 2. 

There are, also, many forms of 
income tax bonds, but all are haz 
ardous financial guarantees and 
generally require the deposit of ac- 
ceptable collateral security. 

So much for “miscellaneous 
bonds”—a category hard to define 
but prolific of added premiums for 
an agency. 

"Reprinted from Standard Service, a publica 


tion of the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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First to Stand for Freedom 


The majority of the original thirteen colonies were Among the founders and original 
opposed to any separation from Great Britain as late Fadia lg: ones 


as 1775. Yet, on September 16, 1765, the General are the family names of many 
leaders in America's earliest deter- 


Assembly of Rhode Island alone dared defy her power. mination to be free. 
Those fearless legislators enacted the Stamp Act Progressive Protection since 1799 
Resolutions which denied the right of any power but 
the elected Assembly to levy taxes within the col- 
ony. Thus, Rhode Island became the first to stand for 
freedom. 


At Newport, British revenue officials were hanged 


in effigy and forced to take refuge aboard an English 
sloop-of-war. This bold action incited open defiance PROVIDENCE 
; ; ieee WASHINGTON 


in other colonies and compelled the repeal of the 


hated Grenville Stamp Act . . . defiance kindled by Sndurance Company 


America’s smallest colony. 1799 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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A. MASON BLODGETT, C.P.C.U., Western Dept. 
Mgr., Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of America 


FIRE LEGAL LIABILITY 


NDER the old common law 

of England, a person who 

kindled a fire was absolutely 
liable for the damage arising out 
of the spread of the fire to the prop- 
erty of others. In addition there was 
the legal presumption that a fire 
starting on one’s premises was kin- 
dled by the owner or his servants. 
In England certain of these presump- 
tions have been removed and the 
rigidity of the strict rules have been 
relaxed by later statutes. 


Difference in America 


In America the law of England 
has not been generally followed. One 
of the leading cases in this direction 
is the case of Dean vs McCarthy. 
In this case the defendant was clear- 
ing his land and at a favorable time 
had set fire to his log heaps. A high 
wind sprang up and the fire spread 
to some cord wood and other prop- 
erty of the plaintiff. The jury held 
that the defendant was not liable. 
The plaintiff, however, contended 
that the defendant had started the 
fire for purposes which were of bene- 
fit to him so that he should be held 
liable even though he was not negli 
gent. The court in a rather long 
discourse mentioned that the situa 
tion in America was different from 
that in England; in that the frontier 
land must be cleared for agriculture 
and other purposes and if the laws 
were so strict that the pioneers would 
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have to burn off their property at the 
peril of damaging the property of 
others, this would become a great 
deterrent to the growth of the 
country. 

At the present time the common 
law in America holds that the plain- 
tiff must show negligence on the 
part of the defendant to win a case 
involving fire liability. A Maine de- 
cision, Bachelder et al vs Heagan* 
points to this succinctly, the court 
saying, “Negligence or misconduct 
is the gist of the action, and this 
must be proved. In ordinary cases, 
of which the one before us is not 
the exception, where the action de- 
pends on negligence, the burden of 
proof is upon the plaintiff.” In- 
deed in some jurisdictions statutes 
have been passed, especially in cases 
involving fire started by the sparks 
from locomotives, that the burden is 
upon the defendant to disprove neg- 
ligence. These statutes have been 
passed because the evidence of neg- 
ligence is usually in the possession 
of the defendant railroad. 

It would be well to mention that 
it has been held in New York and 
perhaps one or two other jurisdic- 
tions that a defendant who neg- 
ligently sets fire to a building which 
in turn sets fire to other buildings is 
liable only for the damage to the 
first building. In a Michigan case, 
Hoyt vs Jeffers,’ the court pointed 

'2 Upper Canada Queen's Bench, 448 


18 Maine 32 
40 Mich., 181 


out the absurdity of such a line of 
reasoning by saying, “I can see no 
sound principle which can make the 
defendant’s liability turn upon the 
question whether the buildings 
burned by the fire of the first, were 
five, six, or fifty feet or the one- 
hundredth part of an inch from it. 
If it can be said that this extent of 
liability might prove ruinous to the 
party through whose negligence the 
buildings were burned, it may be said, 
in reply, that, under the circum- 
stances, it is better, and more in ac- 
cord with the relative rights of 
others, that he should be ruined by 
his negligence, than he should be al- 
lowed to ruin others who are in- 
nocent of all negligence or wrong.” 


More Litigation 


Until recently there has been rela- 
tively little litigation concerning fire 
liability and what litigation there has 
been has concerned large mercantile 
risks. It is likely that the universal- 
ity of purchasing fire insurance has 
eliminated the need for fire liability 
actions. Judging by the publicity 
given recent serious cases such as 
the General Mills Case, the Texas 
City fires and explosions and the 
East Ohio Gas Company disaster, it 
is safe to say that there will be much 
litigation on the subject of fire li 
ability in the years to come and hence 
a need for insurance protection. It 
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Fire Legal Liability—Continued 


should also be pointed out that what 
is said about fire liability could also 
be said about the liability arising out 
of explosion damage, water damage, 
and possibly the emission of noxious 
odors, fumes, gases, and radioactiv- 
ity. By giving consideration to these 
possibilities one can glimpse new 
fields for the future development of 
liability insurance coverage. 


Bailce's Liability 


In order to have a logical and 
orderly approach to the examination 
of this problem of fire legal liability, 
let us divide the subject into homo- 
geneous groupings. The first group 
could embrace those situations where 
the defendant is liable for the per- 
sonal property of others in his care. 
Included in this group would be 
laundrymen, furriers, jewelers, tail- 
ors, warehousemen, and others hav- 
ing the relations of bailor and bailee, 
or perhaps pledgor and pledgee. The 
problem of insuring this group is 
relatively simple. There are many 
types of inland marine floaters which 
have been designed to protect clean- 
ers, jewelers, tailors, furriers, and 
other processors of goods. There 
seems to be a current market for all 
of these types of coverage and most 
carriers are willing to write them. 
Indeed they have contributed to 
make inland marine insurance the 
fastest growing branch of property 
insurance. 

The second homogeneous group 
would include all those situations 
where the defendant is liable for the 
spread of fire to the property of 
neighbors. Here lies the possibility 
of the catastrophe loss. Here lies al- 
most unlimited exposure. Visualize, 
if you will, a crowded mercantile and 
manufacturing district. A fire starts 
in one small manufacturing building 
and through the negligence of the 
owner spreads to the surrounding 
buildings. The loss possibilities 
could be measured in million dol- 
lar figures. 

Think also of conflagrations 
such as the Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, fire in 1908. That fire started 
in the yard of a small rag sort- 
ing establishment on a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon. About that time a 
breeze sprang up carrying some of 


the burning pieces of rags to the 
roofs of adjoining buildings and 
dwellings, many of which still had 
the old wooden shingles. The fire 
department had to scatter its per- 
sonnel and equipment to fight these 
numerous small fires, and in so 
doing, they lost control of the fire. 
An irresistible wall of flame moved 
through the old city of Chelsea. The 
radiation from the fire was so great 
that rows of houses across wide 
streets from the fire would suddenly 
burst into flames. Help was obtained 
from Boston, Everett, Somerville, 
and other cities, but the fire burned 
to the river’s edge. Thirty-five hun- 
dred buildings were destroyed and 
the estimated property loss was in 
excess of $12,000,000. If it had been 
possible to show that the owner of 
the rag sorting yard had been negli- 
gent, think of the liability suits which 
would have been prosecuted against 
him. In 1908, of course, public li 
ability insurance was in its infancy, 
and what was written was mainly 
bodily injury liability. 

It might be well to remind our- 
selves that it is not easy to prove 
negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant. If there is a serious fire, 
the evidence of negligence is usually 
consumed or destroyed. We all 
know that the crime of arson is often 
easy to cover up and difficult to 
convict. 

In considering the Chelsea fire and 
the more recent disasters, it is ob- 
vious that the method of protecting 
one’s self or one’s business is through 
the purchase of adequate property 
damage liability insurance. The 
public has become accustomed to 
buying substantial limits on bodily 
injury liability, but purchasers have 
been content to buy and producers 
to sell property damage liability with 
a limit of $1,000 or $5,000. It is 
obvious that these limits are woefully 
inadequate. Individuals should be 
encouraged to buy comprehensive 
personal liability with a limit of 
$100,000. This would take care of 
several nearby homes if they should 
be destroyed through his negligence 
A business should be encouraged to 
purchase property damage liability 
with limits of from $500,000 to 
perhaps $10,000,000, depending on 
its operations, location, and expo- 
sures. The problem of furnishing 
adequate property damage liability 
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insurance is squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the casualty insurance com- 
panies. 

However, we must remember that 
few of the casualty companies are 
equipped to write and retain fully a 
line involving over $1,000,000 prop- 
erty damage liability. It is also very 
difficult to obtain, through normal 
channels, reinsurance in this amount. 
In the liability field, reinsurance is 
largely on an excess of loss basis 
because the normal liability loss ex- 
perience develops along frequency 
lines rather than severity. The usual 
reinsurance markets are reluctant 
to assume a $3,000,000 property 
damage line where for years $10,000 
to $25,000 were high limits. Rein- 
surers are quick to envisage the 
-catastrophe loss potential on the 
jumbo property damage line on the 
gas works or similar exposure. It 
should also be obvious that the ma- 
jor exposure or loss potential on a 
jumbo property damage line is fire 
or explosion. 

There is an immediate need for 
channels to write adequate property 
damage liability limits. If one com- 
pany cannot handle these large lines, 
then it is the duty of the industry to 
form a fire legal liability pool or as- 
sociation similar to that now func- 
tioning for the insuring of oil indus- 
tries, cotton industries, air lines, etc. 
Fifty large carriers each with a ca- 
pacity to accept and retain a property 
damage liability limit of $30,000 
should form a fire legal liability pool 
to handle this type of business. In 
this pool or association, we would 
have a capacity of at least a limit of 


$1,500,000. 


Tenants and Landlords 


We have discussed the first two 
homogeneous groupings; and now 
we come to the third. It is the re- 
lationship of tenant to landlord and 
landlord to tenant. The General 
Mills case fell within this category. 
The General Mills Company was a 
general lessee of a building. 
Through the negligence of General 
Mills Company the building in ques- 
tion was destroyed by fire. The jury 
determined that the building was 
worth $198,000. The lessor collected 
$100,000 from his insurance com- 
pany and then brought suit against 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MONG the present clients of 

many agents will be found a 

manufacturer, a wholesaler or 
distributor and a number of retailers. 
In all probability, these businesses 
have merchandise in transit at their 
own risk. It doesn’t matter par- 
ticularly whether the shipments are 
by rail, air, express or public truck- 
men, or whether the goods are in- 
coming or outgoing. The important 
question is this: Are these assureds 
aware of the need for the right 
protection on such shipments and 
are you prepared to discuss it intelli- 
gently with them? 


Railroad Liability 


For instance, have you ever men- 
tioned to your assureds that the 
liability of railroads as generally 
provided under bills of lading does 
not include losses occurring from 
perils such as floods, tornados, earth- 
quakes, landslides, lightning, riot, 
strikes and civil commotion, and 
even fire when the carriers are acting 
as warehousemen ? 

Are they aware that a cargo 
policy issued to a public truckman 
insures only the truckman’s legal 
liability under the bill of lading? 
Thus that it provides absolutely no 
protection to the shipper in the event 
of an “Act of God” or other loss not 
covered by the bill of lading? 

They undoubtedly know that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
requires interstate truckmen to carry 
liability insurance for cargo, but do 
they know that only $1,000 per truck 
fulfills this requirement? Or that no 
matter what the limit may be, the 
policy is subject to 100% co-insur- 
ance? Or that the insurance might 
even be voided due to non-payment 
of premium ? 

These are but a few of the salient 
factors highlighting the need for the 
inland marine coverage known as 
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transportation insurance. The pru- 
dent agent gains a working knowl- 
edge of this line for a number of 
reasors. He recognizes that the 
absence of transportation insurance 
may constitute a serious “gap” in 
his clients’ coverage. Also, he recog- 
nizes that his competitors might 
easily gain an entree to his accounts 
through the means of a transporta- 
tion floater if this protection has been 
overlooked. Not to be forgotten is 
the additional fact that substantial 
commissions are derived from trans- 
portation premiums. 

In the broad sense, the transpor- 
tation policy indemnifies the owner 
of property for losses that occur 
while the property is being trans- 
ported in the custody of others. 
Often, such policies are extended to 
include shipments of the assured’s 
own goods on his own trucks. 
There are many forms of transporta- 
tion insurance, each one tailored to 
fit the circumstances of an individual 
shipper. Because of the great differ- 
ences in requirements of shippers 
and the many modes and methods 
of transportation, the variations in 
such policies are without limit. 


A Versatile Policy 


A single transportation policy may 
be written to cover both incoming 
and outgoing shipments in transit 
at the risk of the assured. This one 
policy can insure shipments while 
in the custody of a single carrier or 
any combination of carriers, such as 
railroads, railway express, aircraft, 
public truckmen, the assured’s motor 
trucks, hand trucks and messengers, 
as well as coastwise steamers and 
other water conveyances. Forms are 
available to cover a single shipment 
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or all shipments at risk during a 
year. 

Parcel Post shipments are not 
covered under this policy. They 
may, however, be easily provided for 
under a Parcel Post policy. 

Frequently provisions are made 
to cover shipments sold “F.O.B. 
Point of Shipment.” Under such 
shipping terms, the consignee is 
responsible for the goods from the 
time they leave the shipper’s prem- 
ises and should carry his own insur- 
ance. In spite of this, the consignee 
many times looks to the shipper to 
make good a loss or damage and 
objects to paying for goods not re- 
ceived, or received in a damaged 
condition. To maintain the cus- 
tomer’s goodwill in the event of 
a loss, some shippers have their 
transportation policies written to 
cover “outgoing shipments including 
F.O.B.” 


Cheaper and Easier 


This is done because certainly it is 
cheaper and easier to insure F.O.B. 
shipments, and pass the charge 
along with the invoice, than to 
attempt to stand on one’s legal rights 
and try to collect from an old, valued 
and uninsured customer who has 
protested the billing on a shipment 
he never received. The shipper 
might collect, but would he always 
retain the business of the customer ? 

Limited policies covering perils, 
such as fire, lightning, windstorm, 
flood, earthquake and landslide and 
the transportation perils of collision, 
derailment and overturn of the trans- 
porting conveyances are familiar to 
all. Recently, however, a new and 
more comprehensive contract cover- 
ing “All Risks” of physical loss or 
damage to the insured property from 
any external cause was introduced. 
This “All Risks” form has been 


[Continued on the next page) 





Transportation—Continued 


designed for package freight ship- 
ments of new merchandise that is 
adequately packed. The premium is 
calculated on the value of the prop- 
erty shipped. Usually a deposit pre- 
mium is based on an estimate of 
shipments in a policy year and an 
adjustment made at the anniversary 
date. 

Each case requires individual un- 
derwriting, and the final rate is 
determined by the nature of the 
commodity, its susceptibility to loss 
or damage by the perils insured 
against, limits required, territorial 
limits in which shipments are made 
and other related factors. 

Now, recognizing that the con- 
tracts are varied and can be tailored 
to fit an individual shipper’s needs, 
perhaps we should enlarge a bit on 
some of the reasons for the real need 
for transportation insurance and the 
numerous sales inducements that can 
be presented to a customer. It has 
been mentioned that transportation 
policies cover damage to or loss of 
goods resulting from certain perils, 
including many for which carriers 
are not liable. An example of this 
is the case history of a $13,000 claim 
paid by a company. A shipment of 
foodstuffs was sold and was to be 
delivered at a southern port where 
the consignee’s ocean marine insur- 
ance was to attach. A _ hurricane 
caught the railroad cars immediately 
after they arrived at the port and 
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blew some of them into the water. 
The company carrying the ocean 
marine risk denied the claim saying 
that delivery to the port was incom- 
plete. The railroad denied the claim 
saying the loss was caused by an 
“Act of God” and therefore excluded 
under the bill of lading. Without 
transportation insurance, the assured 
would have been forced to stand the 
loss himself. The fact that there are 
many serious losses for which a 
common carrier is not liable, best 
demonstrates the need for this 
coverage. 


Truckman's Coverage 


Even the shipper who selects his 
truckman with care and who con- 
firms that the truckman carries 
adequate and broad cargo liability 
insurance needs transit insurance. 
He can never know whether or not 
the truckman’s insurance has been 
voided, nor would he know of 
changed policy limits or conditions. 

As an illustration, over $50,000 
was paid to one shipper who used 
only investigated ICC certified car- 
riers that were known to have 
complete insurance. In this claim a 
trailer-load of assured’s property 
disappeared in transit and the 
truckline’s cargo insurance company 
declined the claim as their policy 
warranted that the trailer be equipped 
with an automatic holdup alarm in 
good condition. There was evidence 
that the alarm was not in working 
order at the time of the loss. The 
truckline was financially unable to 
meet the claim, so transit insurance 
literally saved the shipper. 

In some instances a shipper can 
actually save enough money in ex- 
cess value or freight charges to more 
than pay for his transit insurance 
protection. 

The Railway Express Agency 
makes an excess value charge of 
1l¢ on each $100, or any fraction 
thereof of value declared. It will 
not pay over $50 in case of loss, or 
50¢ per pound actual weight for 


any shipment over 100 pounds, un- 
less a greater value is declared and 
charges paid at the rate of 11¢ on 
each $100 declared value. By not 
declaring the excess values and in- 
suring express shipments at, for ex- 
ample, 5¢ per $100 under a trans- 
portation policy, a shipper would 
save 6¢ on each $100 or, on a $200,- 
000 volume of such shipments he 
would save $100. 

On certain commodities, shippers 
may obtain special low freight rates 
to apply when the carrier is partly 
released from liability by a reduced 
value declaration. Such shippers 
need insurance protection for full 
invoice value of the goods, and trans- 
portation insurance will provide this 
protection at reasonable rates. The 
shipper’s savings in freight charges 
often are greater than the additional 
premium involved. 

Some businesses are organized to 
effect collection of collectible claims 
from the carriers. For these firms 
there is a “contingent form” trans- 
portation -policy at a reduced rate. 
Under this form, the company is 
liable for payment of loss or damage 
only in the event the assured is un- 
able to collect from the carrier in- 
volved. The rates for this form are 
substantially lower than those afford- 
ing direct coverage where the com- 
pany pays the assured and then 
proceeds to attempt recovery through 
subrogation. 

Assureds with contingent con- 
tracts make every effort to collect 
from any transportation company re- 
sponsible for the loss before turning 
to the company. 


Prospects 


If an agent has never written a 
transportation policy, it may not 
occur to him where to look for pros- 
pects. Parcel Post policies already 
on the books are excellent sources 
of new prospects. A business ship- 
ping by parcel post may also have 
railroad or express shipments. Most 
of them do. In fact, almost all busi- 
nesses are prospects. 

In the final analysis, the best way 
to get started is to think about trans- 
portation insurance. It is truly a val- 
uable key to increased production 
and greater earnings. 
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Are You a Stranger in Your Territory? 


HAVE man in 
our organization did not 
agree that canvassing is the stair 
way to success in selling . . . that it 
salesman where he wants 
in the presence of the 
prospect. It brings him face to face 
with the businessman, and puts him 
in a position to determine whether 
his product is needed. 

I should like a sincere reply to a 
question : “Do you really like to can- 
vass?” Many salesmen have ad- 
mitted that they don't like to do it, 
but they realize it is necessary to get 
orders. 

Just what is there about canvas- 
sing that we don’t like? Is it because 

canvassing is hard work? The very 

man who says it is, may be one who 
really enjoys walking four or five 
miles over a golf course. Therefore, 
it is not entirely an unwillingness to 
put forth physical effort. Walking 
is pleasure on the golf course, but 
work in canvassing. What makes the 
difference? It must be a matter of 
interest. 

Let’s make another attempt in this 
probe. Do you call on a prospect 
with more eagerness when you re 
ceive an inquiry asking for a sales 
Do I hear you answer 
salesman calls 


known a 
who 


never 


places the 
to be 


man to call? 
“Yes”? The average 
just as promptly as possible on one 
who has mailed an inquiry. Why? 
It must be because the salesman feels 
that the prospect's interest is already 
established. The 
of invitation to call. 


inquiry is a sort 


It must be that 


JOHN M. WILSON 
Vice President, Sales 
The National Cash Register Company 


some of the reluctance to canvassing 
can be based on the fact that we like 
to call upon a person when we know 
we are welcome and have been in- 
vited. We do not like to visit those 
who have not asked us to call, and 
discuss with them a subject in which 
we may think they are not interested. 

When we start out in the morn 
ing, isn’t it always much easier to 
call upon some businessman with 
whom we have talked previously and 
where a personal relationship is al- 
ready established? Do you not agree 
that too often we evaluate prospects 
by their willingness to talk, rather 
than by their actual need and ability 
to buy? 





‘Which one of you gentlemen is the in- 
surance salesman who was expecting a client 
to call him tomorrow?" 


Let's probe further. What else is 
there to this hesitation about making 
calls? Why will our 
salesmen go into stores or 
without portfolios or necessary ma- 
terial with them? Why do they not 
have the right kind of automobile 
equipment? It all stems from the 
basic reason that they would rather 
have it thought that they are doctors 

lawyers, other kind 
professional men instead of sales- 
men. If they were doctors, they 
would soon learn that their duties 
include some very disagreeable tasks, 
but from which physicians do not 
shrink. There is a distasteful or un- 
desirable element attached to any line 
of human endeavor. 

We can be encouraged in the 
knowledge that the latest figures re- 
leased reveal that the members of 
the selling profession rank first in 
personal incomes, and, in fact, there 
were three times as many salesmen 
in a higher income bracket than the 
legal profession, which was second 

Nevertheless, many salesmen have 
an unexpressed dread about that first 
call on a prospective buyer. Many 
of the fears and anxieties that are 
tied up with our emotions are ac- 
quired by childhood impressions. As 
I observed that the strangers 
who called from door to door in our 
neighborhood were usually peddlers, 
and I soon learned that my parents 

ably assisted by our dog 
tried to rid of just as 
quickly as possible 
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Until you make your first call, 
you will be a stranger to the business- 
man, but the company which you 
represent is no stranger to him. It 
is recognized and is usually of much 
greater magnitude than the business 
upon which you are calling. Men 
who have left to go with lesser- 
known companies comment upon the 
great advantage of representing a 
company with a high standing. 

One is either in a business where 
he must wait until customers come 
to him, or one where he has the ad- 
vantage of calling upon his prospects. 
An ethical doctor cannot even adver- 
tise. Merchants spend thousands of 
dollars in advertising, but they must 
wait until the customers come to 
their stores. We can be thankful 
that we don’t have to wait for pros- 
pects to come into our offices. We 
can go out and call on them. 


The Privilege of Calling 


The privilege of calling on busi- 
nessmen for the purpose of selling 
our products is one of the inalienable 
rights of our profession. How other- 
wise would businessmen buy the 
stocks of merchandise and the equip- 
ment that they need if it were not 
for the service rendered by salesmen 
calling on them? The truth of the 
matter is that businessmen expect 
salesmen to call on them every day. 
The same doors that are open to cus- 
tomers must be open to salesmen 
who furnish their supplies. 

But, the prospective customer does 
not have time to talk to every sales- 
man who calls upon him, nor can he 
buy everything that is offered, so, to 
protect his own interests, he develops 
what we know as the “buyer’s atti- 
tude.” 

Even though a businessman may 
have the reputation of being the 
hardest-boiled, the toughest prospect 
for any salesman to approach, not 
a single salesman would have any 
apprehension about approaching him 
to return something of value which 
he had lost. Therefore, why should 
we hesitate to approach him on the 
subject of losses that may be occur- 
ring in his business, or to discuss 
the possibility of making suggestions 
which will increase his volume of 
business? I think it is safe to con- 
clude that what is dreaded is the 
breaking of the ice with which the 
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prospect surrounds himself and 
creating his interest during a cold 
canvass call, 

It is a fundamental law of human 
nature that no one likes to do that 
which he cannot do well. Regardless 
of how difficult anything may be, 
after he learns to do it well, he then 
finds satisfaction in its accomplish- 
ment. Certainly this is true of can- 
vassing. 

The average salesman gets in- 
creased confidence and enthusiasm 
after he gets the prospect’s interest, 
but his greatest difficulty is in getting 
the prospect to agree to have an 
analysis made of his requirements 
and to enter wholeheartedly into an 
agreement to have a survey made. 
Actually, it is the first sale that must 
be made. We must fortify ourselves 
with good reasons for evaluating his 
needs for the purpose of making 
suggestions. 

After a salesman learns how to 
make this first sale, then everything 
falls into the normal pattern of pro- 
cedure. Every salesman is interested 
in the amount of actual commission 
due him. But before the commission 
is actual, it must be prospective. Be- 
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fore it is prospective, there must be 
a prospect. A prospect is the em- 
bryonic commission check. The only 
way to get a prospect is to canvass. 
Ours is not a business where one 
can sit in the office and wait for cus- 
tomers to come in... . It is one 
that requires creative salesmanship, 
and offers rewards limited only to 
the extent of the prospects created. 
Our company has invested millions 
of dollars in products and facilities 
for good service, but no prospect can 
benefit from them as long as the 
salesmen is a stranger to him 


Reprinted from N.C.R. Points, published by 
The National Cash Register, Dayton 9, Ohio 


THREE PRIME RULES 


T SEEMS possible to reduce the 

question of defining salesmanship 
to its basic fundamentals—a very 
short formula. Three simple princi- 
ples, if thoroughly understood and 
religiously practiced, will make a 
good salesman a better salesman : 

1. Tell the truth. 2. Know your 
company and product. 3. Do every- 
thing you can for the other fellow. 

—Frank Freund 
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ANTI-SLIP FLOOR WAXES 


URRENT attention of the 

wax industry and wax con 

sumers is focused on water 
emulsion floor waxes having a new 
and important type of anti-slip prop 
erty. A unique inorganic product, 
a clear colloidal silica, has made it 
possible for the first time to achieve 
excellent skid resistance without the 
usual attendant softening of the 
film. ‘These waxes give hard films 
under foot. 

They are the result of a pioneering 
approach to the old problem of 
making floor waxes harder yet safer. 
Many research and production men 
teamed up to solve the manifold 
problems which must always accom 


MICHAEL SVEDA 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


pany the successful development of 
a new idea. As a result, harder and 
safer floor waxes built around col 
loidal silica are now in wide use, 
giving extra safety to the public 
in walking—in offices, schools, 
hospitals, and public buildings of all 
types. 


The following remarks about the 


new colloidal silica are based on 
the type developed by du Pont, 
which is, of course, the type with 
which I am most familiar. They 
summarize the following aspects: 


Fig. |. Photograph of clear colloidal silica particles magnified 25,000 times by an 
electron microscope with a gold shadow casting technique. The sample was dried 
down from a dilute solution and a minute quantity of gold evaporated onto the 


particles from an angle of 15 degrees. 
vertically, shadow definition is obtained 
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When the electron beam is shot down 


(1) The nature of this colloidal 
silica; 

(2) How it is used in wax formu- 
lations; 

(3) The performance character- 
istics of these new improved floor 
waxes; 

(4) Some marketing aspects of 
this new development. 


What Is Clear Colloidal Silica? 


Clear colloidal silica is a water 
solution containing 30% colloidal 
silica in an extremely finely divided 
form. It is a new product made 
by an ion-exchange process, starting 
with silicate of soda 
(water glass) as the raw material. 
In a sense, silicate of soda is a mix- 


commercial 


ture of soda and silica particles, com 
pletely dissolved in water. Such 
particles are called ions. Chemists 
have developed processes for sep 
arating one type of ion from an 
other in solution. One such proc 
ess is called ion-exchange, and is 
used as a step to convert water 
glass to the clear colloidal silica 
The particles of colloidal silica 
produced by this process are spher 
ical. They are so small, however, 
that they cannot be seen through 
an ordinary microscope. Magnifica 
tion of 25,000 times by means of an 
electron microscope establishes the 
spherical nature of the particles 
Fig. 1). To get some idea of how 
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Floor Waxes—Continued 


extremely small these particles are, 
magnifying these colloidal silica 
particles by 500,000 times would 
give clear transparent marbles about 
Y% inch in diameter. 

It is often asked, “How is it 
possible to add a hard material 
such as silica, which is normally 
thought to be abrasive, to floor 
waxes and then have no abrasive 
action on the floor?” 


Two Meanings 


The answer is that the word silica 
actually has two chemical mean- 
ings. One represents the familiar 
granules of ordinary sand, or the 
hard, sharp materials made from 
sand by grinding. In sand, the in- 
dividual atoms of silicon and oxygen 
making up the granule are lined 
up in definite patterns, much like 
the bricks in the wall of a building. 
If the sand is broken up by grinding, 
sharp corners are still left at the 
edges, because the fracture follows 
the “mortar” lines, or cleavage 
planes, as they are called technically. 

In colloidal silica the situation is 
entirely different. The atoms of 
silicon and oxygen are not lined up 
in regular array, but in a more ran- 
dom fashion. Compared to the 


silica in sand, the particles of col- 
loidal silica are much softer, and 
since they are spherical in shape 
they have no sharp corners. The 
shape, together with the minutely 
small size, precludes abrasion. 


Formulations Containing 


Colloidal Silica 


Properly formulated regular waxes 
are generally blended with colloidal 
silica at the rate of two parts of the 
conventional wax formulation by 
volume to one part of colloidal silica 
by volume, at the same solids con- 
centration. Thus, 2 gallons of 12% 
wax generally requires 1 gallon of 
12% colloidal silica. When in- 
corporated in this ratio, colloidal 
silica has the property of markedly 
improving the anti-slip properties, 
and at the same time giving greater 
hardness to the wax film. Evidence 
for the mechanics of this improve- 
ment has been gained by studying 
electronmicrographs showing that 
colloidal silica particles actually sur- 
round each wax particle, and are also 
present in the surface of the wax. 

If a wax film is magnified 500,000 
times, the individual wax micelle 
would be about the size of tiny 
oranges 1% inches in diameter. 
Throughout the spaces between the 
oranges there will be a lace-work of 
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ammonia-soluble resin, such as ma- 
nila gum. The resins help make the 
surface smoother, help water resist- 
ance, and also assist in lining up the 
individual oranges more evenly. In 
the diagram, the emulsifying agent 
is represented as tiny toothpicks 
sticking in the orange peel. Depend- 
ing on how these toothpicks are 
imbedded in the skin, how many 
there are, how they are shaped, and 
what they are made of, a change is 
made in such properties as general 
stability, water resistance, and gloss 
of the wax. 


Harder Top Surface 


When colloidal silica is added 
to the wax formulation, the film 
produced can be diagrammed. The 
colloidal silica particles, which on 
this scale are clear, transparent mar- 
bles “4 inch in diameter, orient 
themselves so that they surround the 
individual oranges. The uppermost 
layer is now largely composed of 
these colloidal silica marbles which 
are somewhat harder than the wax 
particles. This makes the entire film 
harder to the foot. When the wax is 
stepped on, the pressure of the foot 
pushes the harder colloidal silica 
spheres into the larger, softer wax 
particles. Energy is absorbed which 
helps keep the foot from slipping. 


Wax manufacturers have found 
that the basic geometry of the wax 
film requires that a certain number 
of silica particles be present in order 
to surround each wax particle sufh- 
ciently to give good permanent skid 
resistance. For this reason, optimum 
results are generally obtained when 
about two parts of a conventional 
wax formulation are blended with 
one part of colloidal silica solids. 


Optimum Results 


Well-formulated waxes contain- 
ing clear colloidal silica are fully 
the equal of conventional waxes in 
gloss, freeze resistance, water re- 
sistance, and leveling. Often, there 
is a visually apparent difference in 
the quality of the gloss from a wax 
film containing colloidal silica. 


{Continued on page 58) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States 

during July were estimated at 
$61,675,000 by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This is an 
increase of 18.1% over losses of 
$52,220,000 reported for July, 1951 
and an increase of 5.3% over losses 
of $58,585,000 for June, 1952. 

Losses for the first seven months 
of 1952 now total $466,328,000, an 
increase of 6.1% over the first seven 
months of 1951 for which the total 
was $439,661 ,000. 


These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 
losses. 


1951 
$ 55,416,000 
53,398,000 
54,660,000 
60,064,000 
68,206,000 


1950 
$ 49,878,000 
45,922,000 
49,953,000 
55,790,000 
66,820,000 


1951 
68,686,000 
69,136,000 
71,507,000 
62,965,000 
58,744,000 
56,403,000 
52,220,000 


_ $708,024,000 $758,072,000 


November 
December 
1952 
74,155,000 
69,925,000 
72,254,000 
67,380,000 
62,354,000 
58,585,000 
61,675,000 


January 


Totals .. 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1950 1951 
2,470 2820 
2,190 2,350 
2,480 2,730 
2,620 
2,750 
2,660 
3,160 
3,110 


1952 
2,650 
2,630 
2,730 
2,610 
3,160 
3,010 


January 
February .. 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 37,300 20,000 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Six Months 
1951 Change 
43,60) +1% 
16,400 +3% 
6,700 

14,100 

7,500 


1952 
44,2009 
16,820 

6,800 
14,100 

7,600 


ALL TYPES* 
Motor Vehicle 
Other Public 
Home 
Occupational 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 


of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
imcluded under both headings. 
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GET 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK 


A vast construction project 
nearing completion by an 
American construction com- 
pany, today was virtually de- 
stroyed by an unexplained 
explosion. Four American 
technicians and several natives 
were seriously injured. 


Accidents like this do happen — 
frequently. When they do, contractors 
and owners face serious financial loss 
— perhaps ruin 

That is why it is good business to 
protect your foreign interests, your 
property, your equipment and your 
liability, with sound insurance through 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 

AFIA knows the complex insur- 
ance laws, regulations and currency 
problems in all countries. Its years of 
specialized experience in the foreign 
insurance field, combined with the 
great financial strength of its 24 out- 
standing American capital stock in- 
surance member companies are your 
assurances of insure"-~ ‘tion 
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MARINE AND CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


AMERICAN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street + New York 38, New York 


GN 


| CHICAGO OFFICE... Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hlinois 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 


%q 
_ WASHINGTON OFFICE: Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
age 
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BEHIND 


PAINTING LADDERS 


E DO not advocate the paint- 

ing of ladders all over with 
opaque paint because, although paint 
may preserve the wood, it does have 
the disadvantage of making defects 
in the timber more difficult to de- 
tect on examination. 

A clear varnish is preferable, and 
all woodwork exposed to weather 
should have at least two coats. Bare 
wood soaks up considerable quanti- 
ties of liquid and, therefore, for a 
first linseed oil can be used 
satisfactorily as a key to one or 
more coats of clear varnish. Alter- 
natively, a suitable wood preserva- 


coat, 


tive can be applied. 


Safety Information published by the Royal 
Liverpool Insurance Groug 


LOBSTER BITES MAN 


KITCHEN helper in a large 
hotel small scratch 
while opening a lobster. He con- 


received a 


tinued working for three days before 
reporting the injury. By that time, 
infection had gotten out of control 
and he died on the eighth day. 

The man had been employed for 
eleven years. His work was to open 
and clean shell fish of all kinds. 
During his employment, he had re- 
ceived many scratches and 
cuts, some of which had received first 
aid treatment and others had been 
ignored and healed with no attention, 
according to his mood at the time. 
Experience teaches that a// injuries 
rhe result 


minor 


are potentially dangerous 
of an imyury 
Therefore, all 


foreseen. 
must be 


cannot be 
accidents 

guarded against ! 

gui agi 


Roval-Liverpool Group Safety Information 
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SHINING EXAMPLE 


A! OCAL agent attempting to sell 
a 3D policy had come to the 
explanation of Agreement V of the 
pe licy, refers to fe rgery. 
Desiring to make a dramatic presen- 
tation, he withdrew a check from his 
pocket and placing it against the 
window pane neatly traced the signa- 
ture onto a blank piece of paper. 
“See how easy it is,” he concluded, 
“You don’t have to be a professional 
in order to be a forger.” The pros 
pect did not buy the coverage but the 
demonstration started him thinking 
and he suggested to his bookkeeper 
that they hire outside auditors to go 
over the accounts. “It’s a good idea,” 
the young lady agreed, “But why go 
to that expense when I can do it for 
you in my spare time.” The climax 
to this little story came ten years 
later when the agent learned that the 
firm was in the red to the tune of 
$30,000. The loss was due to forgery 
by the cx ymmpany ’s bo Ikkeeper. When 
the young lady was asked how she 
ever thought of doing such a thing, 
she replied, “I got the idea from 
your insurance agent 
the with which 
checks can be forged. I decided that 
if it was that easy I might as well try 
it myself.” 


which 


watching 


demonstrate ease 


Aetna-izer 


WHO'S NUTS 


NDREW M. RONIE, four- 
teen-year-old Detroit, Michigan 
lad, stopped to feed a squirrel some 
The squirrel enjoyed the 
peanuts, and also the boy’s finger 
which he bit severely. Medical bills 


were paid by the insurance company 
National of Detroit Agents Record 


peanuts 


LOSSES 


SELLING POINT 


N MANHATTAN, Kans., Ellis 
I Stackcfleth invited an accident in- 
surance salesman to come back later, 
followed him out of the house, fell 
on the icy pavement, broke his leg. 


Time Magazine 


FATAL COINCIDENCE 


TTEMPTING to pass a Caf, a 
motorist crashed into an on- 
coming car and was killed. The acci- 
dent took place less than one hundred 
yards from the cemetery in which 
the victim was buried, and the car he 
was killed trying to pass was driven 
by the undertaker who buried him! 


Cravens Dargan & Co. Review 


HIGHWAY CONDITIONS 


E ARE using Model-T roads 

in an attempt to handle Cadil- 
lac traffic,” is the way Ben F. Oster- 
gren of the American Road Builders’ 
\ssociation characterizes 
highway situation “Facilities 
planned in terms of 35-mile-an-hour 
curves, 16-foot pavements and 16- 
foot bridges are still being used,” he 
added in a recent talk. Motor traf 
fic today is far greater than the ex 


today’s 


perts estimated it would be in the 
1960's as traffic mileage computed 
in ton-miles has more than doubled 
in the last fifteen years. Also cars 
and trucks are longer, wider, heavier 
and a great deal faster 
that our roads are steadily deterio 
rating and that despite an annual 
expenditure of $2.5 billion in the 
race between highway construction 


He warned 


and traffic we are not making prog 
ress toward adequate roads 
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WITH WAXES CONTAINING ANTI-SLIP ‘‘LUDOX’’ 


Anti-slip Du Pont ‘“Ludox”’ gives floor wax a unique 
snubbing action. When your foot hits the floor, 
tiny, hard particles of ““Ludox” are pushed into 
larger, softer wax globules. This causes the foot’s 
forward-moving energy to be absorbed quickly and 
safely —helps keep the foot from slipping. 


Besides giving far safer footing, floor waxes im- 
proved with “‘Ludox” have extra hardness. And 
along with these outstanding advantages, all the 
basic qualities of gloss, water-resistance, freeze- 
resistance, and leveling are maintained in properly 


formulated waxes. 


Many safety and sanitation engineers now spec- 
ify waxes made with “Ludox.” And even if yours 
is the exceptional case, a wax made with ““Ludox”’ 
should fit your needs. A variety of formulations is 
available for business, industry, and institutions. 


Ask your wax supplier to show you his waxes 
containing anti-slip ““Ludox.”’ Or write for more 
inforination today. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 4147-B Du Pont 
Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
-+-through Chemistry 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 








Floor Waxes—from page 54 


The clear colloidal silica is virtu- 
ally transparent to the eye even in 
concentrated form. As a result of 
this clarity, in many cases, the ad- 
dition of this new material gives 
the appearance of a greater depth 
of film because light rays are let 
down into the film, and are then 
reflected from the top of the lino- 
leum or tile. 


In the short period of three years 
since the introduction of these im- 
proved wax formulations, perform- 
ance in industrial and institutional 
locations has been evaluated under 
nearly every possible condition. 
These practical tests together with 
laboratory research have now made 
it possible to offer to buildings 
maintenance personnel a_ whole 
series of floor waxes possessing a 
balance of properties, including anti- 
slip, never before available. Adjust- 
ments have been made in the formu- 
lations, so that glossy, long-wearing 
wax films can be laid down having 
the important elements of hardness 
and skid resistance. Regular main- 
tenance of these unique floor waxes 


and finishes follows closely the time- 
proved practices of wet and dry 
mopping, followed by buffing. Oc- 
casionally, skid resistant waxes pre- 
sent a somewhat different appear- 
ance on the floor, because of their 
greater co-efficient of friction. Scuff 
marks, for example, may be shorter 
than those with conventional waxes. 
These scuff marks are easily elim- 
inated by buffing to restore gloss. 
Some slowing down of the buffing 
wheel may be noticed during peti- 
odic maintenance, but this is only 
further proof of the greater margin 
of safety in these new waxes. 

It is estimated that approximately 
25% of all buildings wax sold today 
contains clear colloidal silica to ob- 
tain anti-slip properties. To the wax 
manufacturer, this means greater 
market opportunities, because he 
can offer to key consuming groups, 
institutions, businesses, and homes 
—locations with many different 
safety requirements—unique floor 
waxes with an extra margin of safety. 
The development of this clear col- 
loidal silica has elevated the in- 
dustry goal to a higher per capita 
wax consumption than ever before. 


Waxes containing colloidal silica 
have proved their worth under the 
most difficult conditions, because 
buildings’ superintendents are very 
conscious of cost and quality. 
order to convince maintenance men 
to switch from conventional waxes 
to waxes containing colloidal silica, 
outstanding anti-slip advantages had 
to be demonstrated. The attention 
of the other major consuming group, 
the household field, is now being 
drawn to this new development. 
Clear colloidal silica has given 
dynamic growth to the buildings 
wax industry, which will undoubt- 


edly be carried over into the house- 
hold field. 


FEWER BUT WORSE 


TATISTICS released by the 

National Safety Council indicate 
that industrial injury frequency was 
down but the severity of injuries 
was greater in 1951 than in 1950. 
30th changes were about 3%. The 
communications industry had the 
best record for both severity and 
frequency in 1950 and 1951. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
GAIN there has been set 


aside seven days (October 5- 

11) designated as Fire Pre- 
vention Week. This is not to pro- 
mote complacence in carelessness 
during the other fifty-one weeks of 
the year but to highlight the need 
for continued consciousness of the 
terrible waste in property and lives 
caused by fire. 

Every day there are 849 home 
fires, 79 store fires, 88 factory fires, 
9 church fires, 8 school fires and 4 
hospital fires. Every day 34 persons 
perish from fire—nearly 12,000 a 
year—and more than twice that num- 
ber are severely burned or disfigured 
for life. 

Every year in the United States 
more than 200,000 fires burn and 
scar some thirty million acres—more 
than 5%—of our woodland. 

Last year was a disastrous one as 
regards large fire losses. There were 
302 fires in the United States and 
Canada with losses of $250,000 or 
more each. They produced an aggre- 
gate loss of $213,310,000. 

Among the causes of 1951 fires 
some of the principal ones are: 
Smoking and matches (93,000 fires 
causing $55,000,000 in losses) ; mis- 
use of electricity (73,800 and $84,- 
500,000) ; careless handling and use 
of flammable liquids (45,300 and 
$51,000,000) and defective heating 
equipment (45,000 and $48,200,- 
000). 


CONFLAGRATIONS AND CATASTROPHES 


Great North American Conflagrations 
(With $6,000,000 or more loss) 


U. S. and Canadian Fires That Have Caused 
Great Loss of Life (Excluding Mine Explosions) 


1871 Peshtigo, Wis. Forest Fire 
1908 Collinwood, Ohio, School 


1911 New York City Shirtwaist Factory . 


1918 Minnesota Forest Fires . 

1918 Montreal, Que. Nunnery . 

1927 Montreal, Que., Theatre . 

1929 Cleveland Hospital 

1930 Columbus, Ohio, Prison 

1934 SS Morro Castle .......... 
1937 New London, Texas, School 
1940 Natchez, Miss., Dance Hall 

1942 Boston Night Club : cae 
1942 St. Johns, Newfoundland Hostel 
1944 Hartford, Conn., Circus 

1944 Cleveland Gas Plant .. 

1946 Chicago Hotel ....... 

1946 Atlanta, Ga., Hotel .. 


1947 Texas City, Texas, Waterfront Explosion 


1949 Effingham, IIl., Hospital 
1949 Toronto, Can., SS Noronic 
1950 Davenport, Ia., Hospital 
1951 Elizabeth, N. J., Aircraft 


For September, 1952 


New York, N. Y. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Portland, Me 
Chicago 

Boston 

Spokane, Wash 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Baltimore 

San Francisco 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Salem, Mass 
Paris, Texas 
Minnesota 
Astoria, Ore. 


22 Northern Ontario 
3 Berkeley, Calif. 


Cleveland 

Texas City, Texas 
Maine 

Rimouski, Que 
Cabano, Que. 


3uildings on 13 acres 


1500 buildings 
17,430 buildings 
776 buildings 


1700 buildings 
104 buildings 
80 city blocks 
28,000 buildings 
3500 buildings 
1,600 buildings 
1440 buildings 
Forest Fires 

30 city blocks 
Forest Fire 
640 buildings 
Gas Plant 
Waterfront Explos 
Forest Fires 
319 buildings 
151 buildings 


$15,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
168,000,000 
75,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,006 ),000 
11,000,000 
13,000,000 
50,000,000 
350,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
11,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
6,369,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
67,000,000 
30,000,000 
16,000,000 
6,000,000 
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ANCHOR IS A GOOD GAUGE FOR YOUR FIRE BUSINESS 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


NUMBER OF FIRES EVERY 24 HOURS 
HOMES STORES FACTORIES CHURCHES SCHOOLS HOSPITALS 


£2 03 BE Ee OES 


RISE IN COST OF 
LIVING SINCE 1939 


"®) 


FIRE LOSSES 
FOR 1951 


RISE IN REPLACEMENT VALUES SINCE 1947 


HOME CONSTRUCTION 


@). 


HOME FURNISHINGS 





CATASTROPHES 


CCIDENTS killing five or 
tree people took about 900 lives 
in the nation in the first six months 
of this year, nearly 25% above the 
toll for the same period of 1951, ac 
cording to statisticians of the Metro 
politan Life. Tornadoes, accounting 
for 229 deaths in six Mississippi 
Valley states in March, were the 
most important item in the increase. 
Fires in apartments and dwellings 
also contributed substantially to the 
rise in deaths. On the other hand, 
major aviation accidents and rail 
road catastri yphes showed a drop 


SAFETY FILMS 


HREE additional films on driv- 

er safety are now in production 
under the sponsorship of the Na 
tional \utomotive 
Mutual Insurance Cos. The films 
on driver courtesy, driving safely at 


Association of 


night, and procedures in an emet 
gency—will complete the series of 
ten films authorized by the associa 
tion a year ago 

Films already completed are on 
caution at the crossroads, packing 
accidents, driving too close, tailgat 
ing accidents, driving too fast for 
road conditions, wrong side of road 
accidents, and on the prevention of 
accidents stemming from poor ve 
hicle condition 

Running time of the films is ten 


minutes. Prints of the films may be 


60 


borrowed from member companies 
of.the National Association, with in- 
quiries addressed to headquarters at 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
They also may be rented from the 
National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL NOISES 


AFETY limits for industrial 
S noises harmful to the workman's 
ear have determined by Dr. 
Howard C. Hardy, of the Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. His study 
reveals that loudness and intensity 
are not conclusive keys to ear dam 


been 


age; frequency is no less impor 
tant. Dr. Hardy reports that less 
damage is done to the human ear by 
constant loud, low-frequency noises 
than by but shriller 
noises. The 4,000 cycles per second 


less intense 
frequency zone is termed most dan- 
gerous. Subways and street cars 
are in the harmless noise class, while 
riveting in the construction of ships 
and boiler room activity fall into the 
danger bracket. Most common noises 
are not damaging, says Dr. Hardy, 
because they are not loud enough 
too short. 


Industrial 


and exposure time is 

\ rule of 
noise is in the danger zone when a 
workman is forced to shout into his 
Noise is 


thumb is: 


neighbor's ear to converse. 
safe if conversations may be carried 
on at a distance of one foot. 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMES 


SALES POINTERS 
PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESSES 
UNDER-INSURED 
COST OF $100 FIRE 
INS. COMPARED 
TO 10 YEARS AGO 


CTT) 6.5% 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE... 








TRANSIT SAFETY 
k. HAROLD BRANDALE 


ONE, medical director of the 
Third Avenue Transit System, New 
York City, has proven that the great 
number of killed and in- 
jured each year in bus accidents can 
be enormously reduced by proper 
medical and psychological supervi 
sion and treatment of employees in 
the transit industry. 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the mental and emotional 
health of operators and their prone- 
ness to frequent accidents. In fact, 
85% to 90% of all accidents are 
due to human factors. The operator 
of a vehicle involved in a major 
accident, or in repeated minor ac 
cidents,; is referred to the medical 
department where a staff physician, 
through skilled listening and anal 
ysis, studies the operator’s history, 
life, home environment, 


persons 


his social 
illnesses, and domestic problems to 
determine any reasons for anxiety. 

Due to the effective work done 
by his department, Dr. Brandaleone 
feels that this same reduction in ac 
cidents could be brought about in 
other sections of the transportation 
and trucking industry. In this way, 
all companies using motor vehicles, 
such as taxicabs, trucks, busses and 
trolleys, could receive this type of 
service. A medical safety center, 
established to these com 
panies, both large and small, would 


service 


mean a great saving of lives and 
monev 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the course in Inland Marine Contracts conducted 
by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Additional questions from this examination appeared in our August 


issue. 


lll. With Respect to Furrier's Custo- 
mer's Insurance 


1. For what types of risks is this 
policy designed? 

2. Does this policy provide any cov- 
erage for the fur storer? 

3. What coverage is provided under 
the legal liability endorse- 
ment? 

4. ls it necessary under the receipt 
for the named assured to agree to 
insure the property for its customer? 
5. Explain how a rate is obtained. 
6. What is the measure of loss for 
each garment? 

7. Is it permissible to cover woolen 
blankets belonging to customers of 
the assured under this type of pol- 
icy? 


1. Policy is designed for bailees who 
store furs and garments trimmed 
with furs for their customers who 
own the garments, and entrust them 
to the bailee for storage and other 
storage. 
Furriers, 
cleaners, 


processing incidental to 
Bailees who qualify are 
banks, laundries, 
general or fur warehousemen, cold 


stores, 


storage concerns and other bailees. 
Other types of garments may be cov 
ered if accepted for storage (a) by 
furriers, banks, stores, general or 
fur warehousemen or cold storage 
concerns, and (b) by 
cleaners or similar bailees who ac- 
cept furs or garments trimmed with 


laundries, 


fur for storage. 

Textiles and similar articles accepted 
for storage in conjunction with their 
fur storage operations by furriers, 
banks, and stores and by laundries, 
cleaners, and similar bailees 

2. By addition of the accrued stor- 
age and service charges 
ment, the policy can be extended to 


endorse- 


For September, 1952 


accrued and service 
charges either unpaid or prepaid 
that the furrier would lose by loss 


cover storage 


or damage to a garment that he has 
stored. 

3. The excess legal liability endorse 
ments provided the following : 

To pay on behalf of the insured all 
sums which the assured shall have 
become liable as a bailee to pay by 
reason of the liability imposed upon 
the insured by Jaw for damages be- 
cause of direct loss of or damage 
to the property insured under the 
policy to which this endorsement 
is attached, and for which the as 
sured has issued a receipt complying 
with provisions of the policy, but 
this agreement to pay shall apply 
only to the amount of such liability 
in excess of the evaluation entered 
in said receipt, and shall be subject 
to the limits of liability of the policy 
as stated 

4. Yes—Section 2 b of the policy, 
states that the assured must effect 
insurance for the benefit of the cus 
tomer on each article listed in the 
receipt to cover against loss by fire 
and theft for the value set opposite 
each item. 

5. To obtain a rate for this insur- 
ance, it is necessary to complete the 
proposal in its entirety and if there 
are vaults on the premises of the as- 
sured, then a complete description of 
these vaults as provided on form 
I M 2091 A is added to the proposal 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 
only 

CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 

MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 

LAND MARINE—TRAILER 

HOMES 

Dunkirk 8-961 |—Day or Night 
3505 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal 











The 1 M 1 2B then 
formula to arrive at the specific rate 
for each risk 


uses its rating 
Rates are also pro 
vided for excess legal liability in 
the same manner 

6. The company shall not be liable 
for more than the amount stipulated 
in the named 
applying to each article, whether on 
account of legal liability or other- 
for more than the actual 
cash value of the property, or for 


assureds receipt as 


wise, or 


more than the cost of repair, or re 
placement of the property with ma- 
terials of like kind and quality, 
whichever is the least. 

7. Woolen blankets belonging to 
customers of the assured could be 
covered if the assured met the con- 
ditions stipulated in answer #1 
that is if their storage is in 
junction with their fur storage oper- 


con- 


furriers, banks, and stores 
and 


ations by 


and by laundries, cleaners, 


similar bailees 


IV. With Respect to Motor Truck 
Cargo Floaters 


1. Name the two forms of motor 
truck What are the 
essential between the 
forms? 
2 How 
lected under each form 
3. What form of coinsurance usually 
appears in these policies? Explain, 


comparing with 


cargo floaters. 
differen: es 
Explain fully 


may the premium be 


) 


col- 


coimsurance usual 
to the garment floater 

4. Explain fully the purpose and ef 
fect of the ICC mandatory endorse- 
ment form on the underwriting of 
motor cargo msurance 


Continued 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


1. Owners form—Truckers form. 
Owners form covers goods and mer- 
chandise, the property of the as- 
sured, or sold by him, and in the 
course of delivery while such prop- 
erty is in his custody and actually 
in transit by trucks owned and oper- 
ated by the assured. 

Truckers form covers lawful goods 
and merchandise, the property of 
others for which the assured is li- 
able as a carrier or under bills of 
lading or shipping receipts. 

2. Truckers—(a) Flat annual pre- 
mium basis. 
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NEW YORK 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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Corroon & 
Inc 


MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


== Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dolaa=—=— 


(b) Gross receipts basis. 
Owners—Flat annual 
basis. 

3. 100% Singular Type 
The garment contractors floater uses 
the Aggregate type 100% Coinsur- 
ance clause, which is somewhat more 
restrictive than the singular type. 
The singular type coinsurance clause 
takes only the values on the single 
trucks as the basis for exposure. 
If the aggregate type were used all 
the values at risk in all the trucks 
would be computed. 

4. Public truckmen hauling mer- 
chandise interstate are in practically 
all cases subject to the jurisdiction 


premium 





Reynolds 














of the I C C, and are required to 
carry a specific amount of cargo in- 
surance. 

Policies may be secured to conform 
to I C C requirements—Section 215 
of the I C A requires that truckmen 
as common carriers make compen- 
sation to shippers or consignees for 
any losses or damage to the property 
of such shipper or consignee. The 
company’s liability under this en- 
dorsement is a limit of $2,000 for 
any damage or aggregate of losses 
occurring at any one time or place 
and a limit of $1,000 per truck. 
Under the filings therefore the in- 
surer agrees to respond to third 
parties on virtually an “all-risk” 
basis but as between the insurer and 
the trucker the named perils are 
operative. If a company pays a non- 
covered claim, they can collect from 
the trucker, however he usually pays 
immediately to the aggrieved ship- 
per. 


V. With Respect to Jeweler's Block 
Insurance 


1. What property is covered by this 
policy F 

2. How is this class rated? 

3. State the limitations, if any, with 
respect to shipments by Railyway 
Express. 

4. Under what conditions is prop- 
erty covered when sold on the in- 
stallment plan? 

5. What limitations, if any, are ap- 
plicable with respect to pledged ar- 
ticles? 

6. To what extent is coverage pro- 
vided with respect to property in 
show windows at the premises of the 
assured? 

7. What is the basis of loss settle- 
ment? 

8. What coinsurance clause applies 
in the policy? 

9. Give two reasons why the Pro- 
posal is so important. 

10. Give two extensions in cover- 
age which may be purchased in New 
York State. 


1. Property covered is— 

(a) Pearls, precious and semi-pre- 
cious stones, jewels, jewelry, watches 
and watch movements, gold, silver, 
platinum, other precious metals and 
alloys and other stock usual to the 
conduct of the assured’s business, 
owned by the insured. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





(b) Property as described above, 
delivered or entrusted to the assured 
by others who are not dealers in 
such property or otherwise engaged 
in the jewelry trade. 

(c) Property as above described, 
delivered or entrusted to the assured 
by others who are dealers in such 
property or otherwise engaged in 
the jewelry trade, but only to the 
extent of the assured’s own actual 
interest therein because of money 
actually advanced thereon or legal 
liability for loss or damage thereto. 

2. This is a formula rated risk 
based on a proposal form which is 
completed and signed by the assured. 
It gives full details about the in- 
sured’s operations during the pre- 
vious twelve months, past loss ex- 
perience and other factors regard- 
ing the insured’s operations. This 
proposal is submitted by the com- 
pany to the I M I B and, based on 
a complex rating formula, a pre- 
mium is promulgated for the specific 
risk. 

3. Shipments by Railway Express 
are covered with the exception that 
a parcel of a value of $1,000 or more 
sent by the insured, its officers, 
agents, servants or employees is not 
covered unless it is sealed with wax 
or lead and unless a special declara- 
tion of value is made to the carrier 
amounting to not less than 10% 
of the actual value of the contents. 
In no case need such declared value 
exceed $1,000. 

4. Property sold on installment 
plan is not covered after it leaves 
the custody of the assured. 

5. Pledged articles are covered but 
claims are limited to the amount 
actually loaned and unpaid plus the 
interest accrued at legal rate at date 
of loss. 

6. The policy does not cover loss 
or damage to property contained in 
show windows at the assured’s 
premises by theft or attempted’ theft 
accomplished by or resulting from 
the smashing or cutting of such 
windows except as may be endorsed 
hereon. 

7. The company shall not be liable 
beyond the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of loss or dam- 
age; and the loss or damage shall 
be ascertained or estimated accord- 
ing to such actual cash value with 
proper deduction for depreciation, 
however caused and shall in no event 
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evo PRICE? ~ 


There is hardly anything 
in the world that some 
man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little 
cheaper and the people 
who consider price ONLY 
are this man’s lawful prey. 


John Ruskin 
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exceed the lowest figure put upon 
such property in the Assured’s in- 
ventories, stock books, stock papers 
or lists existing at the time the loss 
occurred, nor the cost to repair or 
replace the same with material of 
like kind and quality. Any anti- 
quarian or historical value attaching 
to the said property shall be ex- 
cluded from the estimate of loss or 
damage. 

Claims in respect of loss of or 
damage to pledged articles shall be 
limited to the amount actually loaned 
and unpaid plus the interest thereon 
at legal rates accrued at date of loss, 


8. No coinsurance applies. 

9. Proposal is a warranty upon 
which the policy premium is based, 
and it becomes a part of the policy, 
so that in the event of loss there is 
a positive written basis for settle- 
ment. 

10. (a) Coverage on patterns, 
molds, models, and dies at proposer’s 
premises against the risks of fire, 
burglary, and theft. 

(b) Coverage on money in locked 
safe at proposer’s premises against 
theft by safe being broken open. 


—How easy it is the night before to get 
up early the next morning. 
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Lumbermens offers agents 


Complete Underwriting Facilities 


Te ss 
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AUTOMOBILE 


. and how Lumbermens agents through- 
out the United States and Canada use these 
PLATE GLASS facilities for their clients’ business and per- 


- sonal security is evidenced by total premiums 
Pi of $109,055,064 written in 1951. 


Premium refunds (dividends) to 
policyholders in 1951 were 
$11,779,993. 


POLIO EXPENSE 


GENERAL LIABILITY 


HOSPITALIZATION a 7 — ROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Lumbermens ||. GW) CNY 


Operating in New York state as 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
James S. Kemper, chairman H. G. Kemper, president 
Mutual Insurance Building—Chicago 40 





ECLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


BE KNOWN 


ARGE firms having a general 
Li agency business do a great deal 
of local and even nation-wide news- 
paper and magazine advertising, 
publish house magazines, have their 
own blotters, pamphlets and other 
advertising pieces, but this is beyond 
the scope of the average local agent. 

Local agents can do similar work 
in a smaller way in their own local- 
ity. Make your agency so well 
known that the first thought of one 
who wants insurance will be “See 
the Blank Agency” or if your sales- 
man makes a call, the name will be 
perfectly familiar. Make yours a 
household name as recognizable and 
pleasant as the coffee the buyer uses. 

How are you going to do it? To 
the extent of your financial resources 
keep your name before the public. 
Use your local paper, print a little 
monthly paper of your own, put 
blotters or pamphlets in every mail- 
ing, display your name prominently 
on your office, hand out friendly use 
ful novelties, give the very best 
service so that your satisfied policy- 
holders will tell others and you can 
be reported as “The well-known in- 
surance agent, Mr. Blank, departed 
for his usual winter trip to Ber 
muda.” 


The Canadian Fire Insurance Co. Service and 
Indemnity. 


CAN'T BE LOST 


OU have probably heard, and 
yor have been guilty of using 
yourself, the old saying, “I lost the 
sale.” About nine times out of ten 
this phrase is a misstatement, be- 
cause neither a sale nor anything else 
can be lost unless it has been attained. 
What the user of this phrase really 


means is: “I failed to close the sale.” 
Cravens Dargan & Co. Review 
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A SHOT IN THE ARM 


HE insurance representative 

who is satisfied is on the way 
down the ladder of success—not up. 
Everyone wants and dreams of at- 
taining success but not everyone is 
willing to pay the price. Once the 
goal is attained it will not perpetuate 
itself. It must be given a shot in the 
arm to keep it going. 


National Casualty Co. Agents Record 


NINE OUT OF TEN 


OST business firms now carry some form 

of comprehensive public liability insur- 
ance, although many times even these pol- 
icies are incomplete because they exclude 
aut biles or I product liability, or 
in some other way do only a part of the 
job. Since these prospects are thoroughly 
sold on the comprehensive liability idea, 
ask them, “Mr. Prospect, is your burglary 
protection in just as good order as your 
liability coverage?” 

For every one hundred comprehensive 
public liability policies in force, there are 
less than ten accompanying broad form 
money and securities policies, which means 
that nine times out of ten you will find your 
prospect with very inadequate, if any, bur- 
glary protection, giving you an ideal op- 
portunity to get your foot in the door 
permanently. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Mutuality 





18 MILLION MORE 


VERYONE in the country (ex- 

cept members of his own family) 
is a possible claimant against your 
client, if he or she should be injured 
on his property, bitten by his dog, or 
hurt as a result of his personal or 
recreational activities. Ten years ago 
there were only about 131,669,275 
possible claimants in the United 
States. But today that number is 
estimated to reach over 150,000,000. 
Thus your insured gets better value 
for his money today from his com- 
prehensive personal liability policy. 


The Travelers Protection 


OFFICE 


GOOD HUNTING 


ELLING protection to hunters 

this season will be like firing a 
load of birdshot into a covey of 
quail at short range—you just can’t 
miss ! 

In the first place, one man out of 
every four is a hunter. Secondly, 
every hunter is really a_pre-sold 
prospect, because he knows the 
dangers to life and limb that abound 
wherever American hunters gather 
And finally, you can give them 
exactly what they need and want 
complete protection. If there is no 
open season in your particular area, 
many of your local sportsmen will 
be traveling to a neighboring state 
where they can hunt, and they are 
top prospects for coverage. 


Continental Casualty Co. News 


ANYONE MAY STEAL 


UST as it is impossible to say 
J that a woman is more or less hon 
est than a man, so it is impossible 
to draw a picture of the average 
embezzler. The person who steals 
from you may be the 16-year-old 
messenger boy you hired this morn 
ing or the 60-year-old bookeeper 
who has been with the firm for over 
forty years. In other words, there is 
no tell-tale trait, age or characteristic 
by which an embezzler can be 
spotted. 

The only sure financial protection 
against the embezzler is dishonesty 
insurance—in adequate amounts on 
all employees. The insurance agent 
who sets himself up as the business 
man’s protector and then fails to 
provide coverage against employee 
dishonesty is as culpable as the doc 
tor who proclaims himself a surgeon 
and then fails to perform a simple 
appendectomy. 

The Marylander 
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No More Commission Delays.... 


with the 


You can figure your insurance commissions quickly 
and at the moment they come due with this machine. * 
Balanced performance of the Remington Rand Printing Remington Rand 
Calculator assures you top computing speed for every 
figuring operation in each department of your agency or e . 
company. This versatile office tool performs equally well Printing Calculator 
as a calculator and as an adding machine — gives you + —ecclacil 
short-cut multiplication and automatic division plus sy / 
thought-fast addition and subtraction. Whether you’re 
determining pro rata cancellations or computing premium 
statements, the Remington Rand Printing Calculator pro- 
vides the right figures in the right place. And the tape is 


printed proof of figure accuracy, because you can see each 





step of the computation with glance-quick visibility. 


Remington Rand Inc., Room 2373, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me booklet AC 542, Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator folder for Insurance Men. 


NAME — - —_ - . 

aaa: es #8. enungtor. Ftand 
COMPANY _ a THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
ADDRESS 


CiTYy_— 
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BANTAM MICROFILMER 


A UNIQUE arrangement of lenses and 

mirrors allows papers to be reduced 
to one-fortieth of their original size in the 
Bantam Microfilmer developed by Re- 
cordak. Accessory lenses are easily in- 
terchanged for reductions of 19, 24 and 
32 to one. The film chamber is located 
conveniently in the top of the machine 
for easy film loading and lens interchang- 
ing. An automatic document feeder feeds 
stacks of documents, from small reference 
cards to letters and statements, from an 
eye-level shelf. It will insert more than 
500 check-size documents into the ma- 
chine per minute. The machine measures 
approximately 25 by 19 by 18 inches and 
will accept documents up to 11 inches 
wide and of unlimited length. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


information 


Please forward complete 
and prices on the items checked 


(1) Bantam Microfilmer 
Filing System 

() Carrying Carts 

Copyfix 

Firm Name 

Attention of 

Position 


Firm Address 


City 
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FILING SYSTEM 


ILING and finding papers is said 

to be up to four times faster with 
this simplified plan which makes provision 
for spotlighting your more important ac- 
counts. The system is comprised of five 
parts: (1) Alphabetic metal tab guides 
with 95% ol all name beginnings; (2 
printed alphabetic folders to organize oc- 
casional letters and papers; (3) indi- 
vidual folders for use where there are 
more than a few papers; (4) wide metal 
tab name guides for better, more active 
accounts and (5) color striped gummed 
labels for easy-to-read typewritten names 
on folders. The system was researched 
and designed to “time-engineer” your files 
by Shaw-Walker. 


CARRYING CARTS 


HE push-cart which has 

handy in super-markets has now made 
its appearance in offices. They have been 
particularly useful in the transferring of 
files but are also used for file-to-desk or 
messenger mail delivery, filling requisi- 
tions and many other carrying jobs. The 
baskets have a capacity of 4,500 cubic 
inches and can be fitted with small item 
baskets if desired. A special basket is 
also available for the roomy lower shelf. 
Ballbearing casters and ball bearing rub- 
ber wheels make the carts maneuverable 
and easy to handle. The Continental 
Fixtures Company has designed them so 
that nest together for easy space- 
saving storage. 


proven so 


they 


PPHOTO-EXACT, finished copies of any 

office record up to 14” wide and of any 
length can now be made in less than a 
minute without developing, washing, fixing 
or drying. Small, light and compact, the 
machine which Remington Rand Inc. calls 
the Copyfix takes not much more space 
than dictating equipment. No special in- 
stallation is required as the machine op- 
erates after being plugged into an electrical 
outlet and no darkroom is needed. The 
record to be copied is placed face to face 
with a sheet of negative paper on the 
printer and exposed. It is removed from 
the printer and the exposed negative 
paper is placed with a sheet of positive 
paper in the Copyfix. In about ten seconds, 
the two sheets emerge from the 
rear slot of the machine. Peeled apart, 
you have a perfect positive copy for 
immediate use. 


will 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


HE filing of business records 

is a basic tool of management. 

This modern concept of the 
importance of the filing of records is 
recognized more and more by busi- 
ness organizations. In its fullest 
realization, the seemingly elementary 
handling of records grows into a 
records management activity and be- 
comes as much a part of management 
as accounting, purchasing, and sales 
activities. Recognition is being given 
to the evolution of the records de- 
partment from merely a service unit 
to its new position as a separate de- 
partment in the organizational struc- 
ture and under the management of 
a responsible records administrator. 


Single Responsibility 


The responsibility for the manage- 
ment of records should be vested in 
one executive. In most business 
organizations today, however, this 
responsibility is divided among the 
executives and the managers of de- 
partments, each assuming responsi- 
bility for the indexing, filing, safe- 
keeping, and retention or disposal of 
the records that originate in or are 
sent to his department. This divided 
responsibility does not exist in other 
functions of most organizations. For 
example, a separate accounting sec- 
tion is not maintained under control 
of the advertising department for the 
contracts or orders that originate in 
that department, nor is such a sepa- 
rate function included in the pur- 
chasing department for merchandise 
purchased. The finances and 
counts of most organizations are the 
responsibility of one official, and the 
number of assistant officers or the 


ac- 
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EARL P. STRONG 
Professor of Management 
University of Illinois 


number of locations for the account- 
ing operations does not prevent 
maintaining the control under one 
head—centralized control. 

Likewise, the records of an or- 
ganization may be in one or several 
locations but should be under one 
control. The nonexistence of an 
official in control of a separate de- 
partment is due largely to the mis- 
taken idea that centralized files for 
records are necessary for centralized 
control. This is not true. When busi- 
ness organizers consider records in 
the same way that finance and ac- 
counts are considered (under one 
control but not necessarily in one 
location), there will be a separate 
records department with an officer 
accountable to the management of 
the organization. The plan for the 
filing, retention, and disposal of 
records will then be established with 
all the savings and advantages that 
will ultimately result. 


Records Administration 


Within the past few years some 
organizations, because of Federal 


and state laws, have reorganized or 


established centralized control of 
files with an executive designated 
as being responsible for the records 
of the entire organization. The 
records are under a records ad- 
ministrator, and an inventory is es- 
tablished for them with a definite 
retention and disposal period and 
date. This practice should be 
adopted generally by business or- 
ganizations and government agencies. 


On the chart of an organization 
there should be a records depart 
ment with an executive officer in 
charge. A _ records administrator 
should be appointed to serve under 
the executive officer, and he in turn 
should appoint a chief records clerk. 
The detailed work of the records 
department should be the responsi- 
bility of the chief records clerk. 


Definite Responsibility 


The records administrator should 
be made definitely responsible for 
all the records of the organization, 
having the authority for action in 
keeping with the responsibilities in- 
volved. Such a person is charged 
with the responsibility for (1) plan- 
ning the files, whether centralized 
or under centralized control, so that 
filing meets the user’s requirements 
and finding is certain; (2) the re- 
tention and disposal of records; and 
(3) maintaining a manual of filing 
operations, which contains a de- 
scription of each file and of all 
operating procedures. 


Administrative functions are 
guided by previous actions, trans- 
actions, and decisions; records are 
therefore the working tools of the 
divisions of an organization. The 
management of records should be 
brought up to date like “streamlined” 
factory and other office operations. 
To accomplish this objective, the 
files, indexes, and records of the or 
ganization must be coordinated and 
procedures established so that con- 
trol and protection of records are 
maintained with a minimum of over- 
head cost. 





INCE their operations directly 
affect the lives and savings of 
such a large segment of our 
population, insurance companies 
should have the complete confidence, 
respect and good will of the entire 
American people. But ironically, far 
too many of them have unwittingly 
created more suspicion and distrust 
in the public mind than almost any 
other phase of business. 
Fortunately, this 
rapidly improving as more and more 
firms are becoming public relations 
conscious. They are realizing that 
their policyholders have a right to 
know how they operate what 
they are doing with their funds 
and have things explained to 
them in terms they can understand 
without any evasion or hedging. But 
there is still hardly an organization 
that hasn't plenty of room for im- 


condition is 


provement 


Sample Your Daily Mail 


If you think your firm is an ex- 
ception, just take a sampling of your 
daily mail. Notice the number of 
critical letters you receive about the 
mystifying language of your con- 
tracts . . . the lack of clarity, con- 
sistency and common sense of many 
practices and procedures 
the uncooperative attitude 
of some You may 
feel this is an exaggerated, unfair 
picture which has little relationship 
to your daily 
let’s look at a few examples 


of your 
. and 
staff members 


correspondence. So 
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Most of the terms still in common 
usage in your policies and letters 
have been inherited from by-gone 
days. True, many of them were 
established for you by State statutes 

. or by legal or actuarial depart- 
ments in an honest and sincere de- 





NEW DEPARTMENT 


A growing concern on the part of 
insurance companies with their corre- 
spondence problems has inspired this 
new department on letter writing. 
It will be conducted by the well- 
correspondence consultant, 
publisher of 


known 

Richard H. Morris, 
“Letter Clinic” and founder of the 
firm of R. H. Morris Associates, New- 
town, Connecticut. 

? Mr. Morris is largely responsible for 
awakening the leaders in the insurance 

; field to the possibilities of improving 
public relations through better letters. 
Starting a decade ago with Mutual 
Life of New York, he has conducted 
letter writing improvement programs 
for four major insurance companies 
and twenty-five other nationally known 
organizations. 

His program goes far beyond the 
academic emphasis on good English 
and proper sentence construction as 
he feels that most of the poor letters 
that get into the mails are caused by 
faulty company policies, fuzzy think- 
ing and incorrect attitudes. To over- 
come these means working closely with 
management 
procedures 
sonnel 

scious. 
! 
a 


reviewing their 
and making per- 
more human relations con- 
The results he has obtained 
for his clients in increasing business 
and cutting office overhead have 
made him a recognized authority in 
this field. 
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sire to protect the company from 
loss and fraud. But the result is that 
they read like so much Greek .. . 
and utterly confuse and antagonize 
the public. Here are several which 
are most frequently used: 


Claim 
Why 
“claim” what he has been pay- 
ing for? “Your request to be 
reimbursed for” is less likely to 
rub the assured the wrong way 


would anyone have to 


Without prejudice 
So you won't get mad at me if | 
cash your check? Why not say 
“without affecting your right 
to—”, and make more friends 
for your company? 


Misstatement 

of conditions 
I'm a liar, eh? You don’t mean 
it that way of course, but that 
is what most people think you 
are calling them, judging by the 
hundreds of letters I have seen 


O.L. & T. policy 
Most of your policyholders will 
need a ouija board to figure this 
one out. 


Subrogation 
Sounds as though you are ask- 
ing me to join a subversive or- 
ganization. Better to say what 
you actually mean. 


Continued on page 84 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
speeds up dictation service 
the new! fashioned way! 


“Better service at 42% lower cost—that’s our Teevoicr 


experience,” says Don E. Slee, manager, Planning & 
Methods Department, The Mutual Benefit Life Insut 














ance Company, Newark. “We replaced 14 individual 
dictating instruments in our Claim Department with a 





16-phone TELEVOICE system—saving 42° on original cost 
and maintenance—and giving our Claim Examiners the 
fastest dictation service they've ever had.” (With TELE- 
VOICE, one recording instrument at a secretary's desk re 

cords for an entire dictating network —of three, six, even 
twenty low-cost dictating phones!) 





THAT [NEW] FASHIONED PHONE SYSTEM 
OF DICTATING IS EDISON | TELEVOICE |! 














Nothing equals TELEVOICE for getting work out 
faster—for low, low cost—for c-a-s-e of use! You just 
pick up the small, handy TELEVOICE phonc—and 
dictate. No wonder more than a thousand users a 
month are turning to TELEVOICE. Why not get the 
Work out in an hour! Thanks to whole story yourself? ... 
TELEVoIcE, Claim Department “hy 
correspondence at Mutual Bene Read this eye-opening booklet! It’s quick-reading, 
fit Life is typed, signed and on its fact-packed, illustrated. Shows you how TELE 
way usually within an hour alter VOICE gives you greater service at much lower cost. 
it’s dictated. Iwo typists—one of No obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or 
whom, Miss Genevieve Gesualdo clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone your local 
(above), is blind—transcribe 8,000 TPHoOMAS A. EDISON representative for a demon 
words a day! stration. 


EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER = nenstsnnceane mens 


84 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N J 


The Televoice System - > utes 


Tithe 


Company 


Q Edison. Address 


rn CORPORATED City 





BERT M. 


Greal NAMES IN INDUSTRY... 
cHoose Greal DESK TOP EQUIPMENT 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown—pen set, 
memo pad, letter tray, ash tray, and 
phone rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one fountain 
pen set. 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PEN SET—A desk foun- 
tain pen with beauty of design and real 
writing utility. Concealed “push button” 
filler and thread-in point section. For long 
life and smooth writing all sets are sup- 
plied with iridium-tipped points. A real 
time and money saver in any office. 


Dept. C-9 6651 West Third Street 
les Angeles 48, California 


In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


ror W 





ORRIS CO. 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY. All Morris 
writing sets are equipped 
with iridium tipped points 
and each point is tested 
and approved at factory 
Sor writeability. 


Weitt-abilita’ 


STUB 
BROAD 


MEDIUM 


FINE Morris Fountain Pen Set with 
Northrop Aviation, Inc., insignia 


Available in — Grey — Bronze — 


EXTRA FINE Walnut — Mahogany and Green 


Desk Top Package Deals —#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost of 
matching your desk with these items. 


LETTER TRAY — strong two 
point suspension allows ac- 
cess from entire front and 
both sides. Tiers quickly 
added, legal or letter size. 


BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends 
to match modern office 
furniture 


MEMO PADS — available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style 


MORRISET —The constant 
flowing, finest all-round 
writing implement. Holds a 
full 2’ ownces of ink. Choice 
of 5 quickly replaceable 
thread in” points-extra fine, 
fine, medium, broad, stub. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined, per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 
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a LEAS! 
ance companies have not been 
able to get any insurance 
writer for their fidelity bonds be- 


two large imsur 


cause of bad loss experience. Some 
companies are so ashamed of their 
gullibility in permitting officers to 
create large losses without detection 
that they have tried to conceal them 
from the public. Let me note that 
all characters portrayed here are 
fictitious. 


Too Often Embarrassed 


The fact that so many large losses 
sustained by insurance companies 
have been allowed to continue un- 
discovered over a long period of 
years has brought blushes to many 
faces of that part of management 
which is responsible for devising 
proper systems of control. Nothing 
can be taken for granted by those 
who are responsible for the preven 
tion of dishonesty losses and early 
discovery in the event of any break- 
down in operational procedure. As 
may be expected, the largest losses are 
caused by the most trusted officers 
One must ever be alert to the un 
No job can be handled i 
Anything 


usual 
purely routine manner. 
out of the ordinary must be ques 
tioned and an explanation found for 
it. 

Two of the largest losses sustained 
by insurance companies were discov 
ered by a simple question——“‘Why is 
the loss ratio on a certain line of 
business in X territory excessively 
high when compared with all other 


For September, 1952 


GEORGE A. CONNER 
Manager, Fidelity Department 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 

of Maryland 
territories?” Each of the losses in 
question consisted of fictitious claims 
having been put through the works 
by claim-handling officials. 
have been many studies 
made of dishonesty their 
causes and methods of prevention. 
All conclude that two things are 
essential in preventing them and as- 


There 


losses, 


suring of an early discovery if the 


human element makes prevention 


impossible 


First—a good system of internal 
control. A system of poor internal 
controls is an invitation to the dis- 
honest employee to have a field day. 
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Management's responsibility is to set 
up the best possible system that will 
fit the needs of its organization. 

Secondly—the of a system 
of internal controls depends entirely 
on the human which is re- 
sponsible for its 


Success 


factor 
administration. 
Continual vigilance is necessary to 
assure that the best system in the 
world is properly carried out. This 
point cannot be given too much em- 
phasis. The system may break down 
through an officer or employee al- 
lowing someone else to reconcile his 
bank accounts for him; through his 
failure to check claim drafts against 
policies ; through his failure to main- 
tain proper control over customers’ 
accounts; or through relinquishing 
any part of his assigned duties (no 
matter how small) to another em- 
ployee who volunteers to perform 
them. 
generally the most willing and hard- 
est workers in an organization and 
often when a loss is discovered the 


Large scale embezzlers are 


management or executive officer is 
surprised to find the of the 
defaulter’s activities 


scope 
( pe 


A Serious Trust 


I want to emphasize the serious- 
ness of the responsibility which is 
placed upon this part of management 
to prevent and to deter dishonesty 


losses . 


A—From the standpoint of dollar 
costs to the company: How hard do 
we work to effect a $5,000 savings 
in cost of operation through short- 


Continued on page 80 
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Here are the features that save you money! 


e 37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 

e 8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 

e Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 
16-mm film . eo ae 
Siemans Cilia idiie e Clear visibility footage indicator 
photography 

e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


@ Fast automatic or hand feeding 


Why not call your nearby Burroughs representative today? He will pod pcm to show you 
the many ways modern poten oe Microfilming can save you time and money on every 
job—and can give you immediate delivery on the equipment you require. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Swo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF Ii Aye 


| Bell cHowell | | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER | OrsTRiBUTOR 
— 





HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—The most modern avail- 
able; brings new efficiency—mew clarity 
and accuracy—to every job it tackles. 


Fast: Expert Service-For AM Your Mierotitning Needs 
a, 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— eS 25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs backs your equipment Burroughs Processing Stations are 
with the largest microfilming serv- strategically located throughout the 
ice staff in the world. Highly skilled ; country. Here experienced techni- 
servicemen are at your call—always cians assure immediate processing 
ready to make sure your Bell & of your microfilm—use the latest 
Howell equipment gives you years developing methods to insure maxi- 
of productive, trouble-free service. mum brilliance and clarity of image. 








THE COFFEE HOUR 


HEN Lloyd entered the 

dining room he _ found 

Frank Nortoidar, Manny 
Telefunken and Brad Rotalusin al- 
ready seated at the table. 

“Lie Lowe will not be here today,” 
he told them. “He called me this 
morning and asked me to give you 
fellows his apologies and regrets. He 
is leaving town 
has already left. It seems one of his 
clients in Kankakee is having coffee 


as a matter of fact, 


period trouble and asked for some 


advice.” 

“You know that is an interesting 
coincidence your telling us that Lie 
is going to talk to a client about the 
problems of the rest period. That is 
the very problem that I was going to 
bring up for discussion today. We 
have a really serious problem. We 
have no coffee shop. However, the 
practice of a morning break has be- 
come so that we let our 
employees take fifteen minutes each 


common 
morning and each afternoon. Our 
problem is that being in a downtown 
building we cannot control the con- 
ditions affecting this break period. 
The employees tell us they can’t get 
elevator service, then they can’t get 
waited on in the drug store in our 
building with the result that some 
of our employees are out of the 
office for from thirty to as much as 
forty minutes morning and 
afternoon. What can we do?” asked 
Brad of his three companions 


eac h 


“Brad, you have a universal prob 
lem. First let me say this 
periods are given in order to over- 
come immediate fatigue. Immediate 


break 
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fatigue, as distinguished from so- 
called accumulated fatigue, is usually 
relieved by a few minutes (and in 
some cases by a few seconds) rest. 
Immediate fatigue does not set in to 
the point that production is affected 
until two hours after work has 
started. The ordinary production 
curve increases for one and one-half 
hours after starting, levels off for 
about one-half hour and starts to 
decline after the two hour period- 

it declines for two hours until the 
lunch time break. The decline is 
greater in the afternoon than in the 
morning.” Manny paused for a 
breath and to light a cigarette. The 
others were interested in Manny's 
comments; hence, they were silent 
which encouraged him to continue. 


Full Benefit 


“The companies that give these 
rest periods within one hour or so 
after starting to work are not getting 
the full benefit from the rest period. 
Rest periods should be given at the 
point where production is about to 
drop, namely one and one-half to 
two hours after starting. Point two 

if the rest period, or call it what 
you want, is much over fifteen min- 
utes, the lost time will interfere with 
production and instead of the em- 
ployees producing more because of 
the rest, they will produce less be- 
cause of the lost time. Am I giving 
you too much?” asked Manny. 

“No, please continue”—Brad. 


“It’s very interesting’ —Lloyd. 

“Keep going, son, you're doing 
fine” —obviously from Frank. 

“Point three,” continued Manny, 
“is that authorized rest periods do 
more good than surreptitious relief 
periods. When employees sneak the 
rest periods or knowingly stay away 
too long, they get little if any benefit. 
Point four—employees do not re- 
spect a lax, indulgent employer. 
Laxity and over-indulgence breed 
discontent and unfairness. There 
will always be some conscientious 
employees who will follow the rules, 
do the right thing and be reasonable 
in their demands. There are others 
who will take advantage of any 
situation. The good will ultimately 
be degraded to the level of the bad in 
the absence of fair discipline, and the 
bad ones don’t care. The indulgent 
parent spoils the child in many cases. 
The hardest lesson management has 
to learn is that discipline and morale 
go hand in hand. Ninety-five per- 
cent of your employees respect high 
standards and do best under firm 
leadership. 1 said leadership, not 
boss-ship or domination. You can’t 
fool the employees. You can’t kid 
them either.” 


Can You Control It 


“Manny, you have talked for 
about eight minutes and you have 
said some very interesting and im- 
portant things. Now, what I would 
like to know, specifically and .defi- 
nitely, can you control the coffee 


{Continued on page 86) 
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you can record 

20,000 tabulating cards 
ona roll of film 

this size 


Price quoted is subject 
to change without notice. 


ConsiDER what such “debulking” means in all operations 
where records are kept for daily reference . . . or stored for 
protection’s sake. 

@ It means that you can reclaim up to 99% of your filing space .. . 
end the need for continuous purchases of file cabinets. [magine, 
20,000 tabulating cards or 7,000 letters on a roll of Recordak 
Microfilm that’s no larger than the palm of your hand... that 
costs only $3.50, including processing. 
it means valuable extra protection, for you can vault-store all of 
your vital records—not just a “‘file-full.” And your photographically 
accurate and complete film records can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection. (Duplicate film copies can be made 
for branches . . . or “off the premises” storage.) 

It means new speed in filing, for documents can be fed into a 
Recordak Microfilmer at a “hundreds per minute” rate. And 
reference work is simplified, too. because your film records will re- 
main in “bound volume” sequence ...can be stored at the finger 
tips—ready for immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 

Learn in detail how Recordak microfilming is serving insur- 

ance companies today . . . and get facts on the line of Recordak 

Microfilmers now offered on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 

Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 

Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


S=RECORDPK 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 

















Records Management—from page 69 


Simplified plans and procedures 
will enable an organization to have 
records maintained for future use 
in terms of (1) quick reference in 
further dealings with the same cus- 
tomer or correspondent, (2) guid- 
ance in the processing or handling 
of similar cases so that uniform pro- 
cedures result, and (3) an 
historical record of the policies and 
the 
satisfy any one of these, the plans 


will 


actions of organization. To 
and procedures must be designed for 
a service function so that any record 
may be easy of access at any time. 
The plans for 
records must provide for (1) the 


maintenance of 


use or uses (the way asked for) and 
the retention and disposal periods 
for the current and 
future requirements of records at 
a minimum of man-hours, equip- 
ment, and supplies; and (3) operat- 
ing procedures that can be followed 
from written instructions unaffected 
by change in personnel. 


rect yrds Ps 


There should be a records ad- 
ministrator or one file executive who 


plans, advises, and instructs on the 


ye AG 
“ 


methods for indexing and filing of 
the various types of records. He 
must be able to produce upon re- 
quest records under his custody and 
control. This function is similar to 
that of a chief accountant who plans, 
advises, and instructs on the methods 
for keeping accounting books and 
records in the organization. 

The records administrator should 
be given the necessary authority to 
organize, maintain, and supervise 
the records of the organization re- 
gardless of the physical location of 
the files. 
cover 


His responsibilities should 


1. Control and follow-up of incoming 
communications. 

2. Control of outgoing communica 
tions. 

3. Maintenance of a complete up- 
to-date record of each planned file, 
describing the class of records and 
method of arranging. 
4, Separation of the 
from the transitory records to facili- 


permanent 


tate disposal. 

5. Periodic elimination of the dupli- 
cate records that are maintained for 
current use only. 
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He says it’s time to change 


If you favor better quality at 

lower cost, you ll vote tor the new 
WESTON BOND. A rag content paper 
made especially for letterheads and busi- 
carries the WESTON 


ness forms, it 


to WESTON BOND 


name right in the watermark as a 
guarantee of extra value and dependabil- 
ity. Ask your printer to use it or write 
for sample book. Address Byron Weston 


Company, Dalton, Mass Dept. BE 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 





WESTON BOND 


Made by the Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
and a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 
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6. Maintenance at all times of a staff 
of trained clerks for indexing and 
filing. 

7. Maintenance of a complete sched- 
ule of records with authorized period 
for retention or disposal. 


Centralized control should cover 
not just but all 
forms, documents, papers, data, sup- 
porting papers for book entries, 
audits, and the supporting papers 
that are used to records. 
Among such records, the most com- 
mon are customer correspondence, 


correspondence 


create 


orders, estimates, contracts, invoices 
(purchase and sales), vendors’ cor- 
respondence, quotations, orders, 
transcribed 
vouchers, work orders, production 
orders, drawings, blueprints, credit 
information, advertising material, 
and bills of lading. The terminology 
for the same types of records may 
be different in different businesses, 
but the basic purpose and use of the 
records are the same. 


copies of orders, 


Three Plans 


The plan used in a particular or- 
ganization depends entirely upon the 
needs and demands of that organiza- 
tion. The organization may prefer 
to delegate authority for administra- 
tion of records to department man- 
agers instead of centralized control 
vested in a records administrator. 

The three records administration 
plans are: (1) Decentralized files 
under departmental control; (2) 
Centralized files under records-de- 
partment (3) Central- 
ized control of centralized and de- 
centralized files. 


controls or 


Much confusion usually accom- 
panies any discussion of centralized 
and decentralized files. To allay 
some of the confusion, it should be 
explained that originally decentral- 
ized files under departmental con- 
trol were generally later, 
centralized files became the accepted 
plan; and at the present time, the 
trend is to decentralize files but to 
the control under a 
records administrator. Alert or- 
ganizations are rapidly recognizing 
the advantages of centralized control 
over decentralized files and are 
placing all records under a records 
administrator. 


used ; 


centralize 


Records 
publisLed by 


From the book 
Filing Operations 
Book Company 


Management and 
McGraw-Hill 
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Now, Gray makes electronic dictation available 
to every business and professional office, with 


10 MOEN OAT METHOXS / 


The completely modern dictating instru- 
ment that does more for you! Its patented prin- 
ciple of dise recording with a stationary stylus \ets 
Audograph operate at any angle and under vibra- 
tion—in car, train or plane. Records phone con- 
versations, policy meetings, conventions. Takes 
20-, 30- or 60-minute discs of paper-thin plastic 
which can be mailed, filed or used again. Get a 


free demonstration in your office! 


The new “full control” method of tele- 
phone dictation — several people dictating to a 
centralized recording instrument. All the cost- 
saving advantages of a shared dictation network, 
plus privacy of dictation and full control over the 
recording unit! With AUDOGRAPH for heavy 
dictation and PHONAUDOGRAPH for staff-level 
dictation, you can now modernize dictation pro- 


cedures throughout your organization. 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Please send me your new free Booklet W-9 describing 


modern dictation methods, with facts on the Gray Audograph 


The World's Most Versatile and PhonAudograph. 
Dictating Instruments 





NAME 





AUDOGRAPH® and PHONAUDOGRAPH® «.!-« 1 service ir 
See y Classified Telephone Directory unde Dictating Mact 
tr . Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Westerr ectric FIRM 

ries. Audograph and PF nA £ t 
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in the new 


mith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


so many exclusive 
luxury Typing features! 


Stee? na 


PAGE GAGE takes he emma 

out of page-end typing! 
This one “luxury typing” feature 
alone can save retyping hundreds 
of letters each month.That's because 
PAGE GAGE tells you when you are 
2% inches from the bottom of the 
page—and keeps telling you how 
much space is left, right to the very 
end! See it demonstrated. 


@rveinc SHORT CUTS! 


Time & Trouble Savers! 
Get your free copy of this 24- 
page, pocket-size brochure 
packed with practical typ'ng 
methods, tips and shortcuts. 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
Canadian factory and offices. Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portab'e Typewriters Add 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 


Call 
any 
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Management's Resp.—from page 73 


cuts, etc.? Isn't it just as important 
to prevent a $5,000 dishonesty loss? 
Consider just what this $5,000 loss 
in profits through dishonesty may 
represent. In order to produce a 
profit of $5,000 it is necessary for a 
company which is operating with a 
loss and expense ratio of 95% to 
produce $100,000 in premiums. This 
means that for every $5,000 dishon- 
est which 
bond, the production force must pro- 
duce $100,000 in premiums in order 
to make up the loss. Even though 
a loss may be fully covered by in- 
surance the company still will sus- 
tain a loss through the reduction of 
its experience credit. The maximum 
experience credit on the premium 
amounts to 4712% which may be 
lost entirely through large dishon 
esty losses. 

B—From the standpoint of employee 
relationship: Employees may be di- 
vided into two groups. There is the 
larger group which is thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy. They are 
morally honest and just could not be 
dishonest under any circumstances. 
We do not have to worry about them. 
On the other hand, there is a second 
group of employees—-I’m glad to say 
in the minority—who consider them- 
selves honest and actually do not 
think they wili dishonest ; 
but let them have domestic trouble, 
sickness, or become involved with 
gambling or women, and then expose 
them to a loose system of internal 
audit or to a good system which has 
sprung a leak, and they have an open 
invitation to steal, or, as they feel, 
“borrow,” their employers’ funds. In 
my opinion, management is largely 
responsible for the casualties in this 
second group. It is necessary to pro- 
tect these employees from themselves 
by keeping temptation out of their 
way. Practically all large dishonesty 
losses are caused by persons who 
were never found guilty of prior dis- 
honest acts. Occasionally we have 
repeaters; however, these are very 
much the exception rather than the 
rule. Strange to say, the two re- 
peaters that I have run 
large insurance losses have both been 
auditors. This probably is due to the 
fact they are smarter than any other 
group. 
C—From the 
surance industry: 


loss is not covered by 


ever be 


across in 


standpoint of the in- 
There is a close 


ed on page 82 


BOOKLETS 
P102—New Horizons with Microfilm 


In an easy-to-read fashion, this booklet 
gives a comprehensive viewpoint of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of microfilming. 
Both the physical characteristics and the 
technological potentials of the process are 
considered along with its cost and versatility. 
It describes the method whereby microfilm 
can be placed on cards and then filed and 
handled as are any other cards. A number 
of case histories describe the benefits both 
in efficiency and expense of this system of 
using microfilming. 


P103—Papers and Index Cards 


This pocket-sized booklet is crammed with 
facts about paper. In non-technical terms, 
it tells what makes paper wear well and last 
long. It outlines the significant differences 
among the various grades of high quality 
papers and card stocks. Particularly stressed 
are the two factors that determine the quality 
of paper needed for any given record: The 
physical handling it must stand and the 
number of years it will be kept. Included 
in the booklet is a table which classifies the 
four major grades of cotton fibre papers— 
100%, 75%, 50% and 25%/—according to 
these two standards. 


P104—Now They've Found a Remedy 
for Work 


This 16-page booklet by Groucho Marx 
is typical of the comedian’s humor and casts 
him in the role of a Hollywood star asked 
to play the part of a business executive in 
a moving picture. He tells how he dreamed 
of a recording instrument which would out- 
mode the method of dictating to a stenog- 
rapher. His subsequent embroilments with 
movie producers, sound-effects men, siren 
secretaries and attorneys whom he retains to 
sue @ leading manufacturer for stealing his 
idea become the plot of the comic narrative. 
The margins of an accompanying broadside 
are embellished with typical Marxian re- 
marks. 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
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“In a way, I did find money 


in an old safe!... 


“The ‘old safe’ was in the office of one of the 
toughest prospects I ever met. I was really 
stymied. Then I saw the safe and I started 
talking about it. You see, I had an idea... 
an idea that’s worked many times before. 


“TI knew, from a Mosler booklet, that a new 
Mosler burglary-resistive chest would save 
him up to 70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary 
premiums . . . up to 50% on Money and 
Securities Broad Form. I said so. Put him in 
touch with Mosler. That really impressed 
him. The result was, I made a friend 
and a sale! 


“Well, in a short time, I more than made up 
for the low burglary premium by increasing 

his coverage with other policies. Even got 
some good leads from him on new prospects. 


“And, naturally, by getting this prospect and 
others like him to put in a Mosler Chest, 

I cut my loss-ratio way down. And that made 
it a lot easier for me to place business 

with the company. 


“On top of that, my reduced loss-ratio means 
fewer claims to bother with. Mosler 

equipment makes every insured a better risk. 
So I spend Jess time settling loss claims, 

and more time going after new business!”’ 


Work with Mosler ... it’s o big advantage! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then, whenever 
you find inadequate protection, recommend 
Mosler equipment and put us in touch with your 
prospect. See how often this “breaks the ice”. . . 
puts you in line for more sales . . . more leads 

. . and a bigger, more solid business. You'll be 
pleased, too, with the way Mosler equipment 
turns border-line risks into acceptable policy 
holders . . . cuts your loss-ratio . . . saves you 
time settling claims. 


Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of Mosler's 
booklet, “‘The Meaning of the Labels.”’ It’s a new ; 
edition. Enables quick identification of safes and * The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep't BN-9 
chests, easy calculation of applicable insurance rates. . Hamilton, Ohio 
oo 2 . 


icatie init “4 ; : Please send me my FREE copy of the new edition of 
osler burglary-resistant armored steel money . “ ” 
chest. Can be anchored in a fire-resistive safe or The Meaning of the Labels. 

in a reinforced steel-cladded concrete block 


1F IT'S MOSLER...1T'S SAFE 
NAME 


Te Company 
Mosler Safe ““’ : .....:- 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults Mosler built 
the U.S old Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous . 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima : CITY STATE 








Experience does make 
a difference! 


Look to R&S for 
better printing! 


Keeping at it year after year does make a 
difference in results. 


The printing of fire, automobile, casualty, 





Management's Resp.—from page 59 


relationship between insurance com- 
panies and banks. Both groups are 
impressed with a public service. The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers states in its 
magazine—‘The risk to 
banks is that of dishonesty.” The 
F. D. I. C. recognizes this in its pub- 
lications which that defalca- 
tions have been the largest single 
cause of insured bank failures. Of 
415 banks requiring aid from the 
F. D. I. C. in the seventeen years 
of its history, 120—more than 25% 

were wrecked by dishonest em- 
ployees. We have an obligation to 
protect the insurance industry from 
such a catastrophe. Mr. Cook, a 
director of the F. D. I. C., recently 
said “the growing embezzlement rate 
is a matter of grave concern, but the 
percentage of dishonesty is no higher 
than in other lines of business, prob- 


greatest 


show 


| ably not as high.” 


Check List 


In order properly to carry out 
their responsibility I suggest that 
those in charge of such matters first 


list on a piece of paper the points 
in their system of internal control 


| bezzlers. 


that are vulnerable to attack by em- 
The following list is not 


| all-inclusive but contains the most 


| 


inland marine and other policies, or any kind 


of an insurance form, is our business . . . has 
been for years. 

If you want your policies to be individual, 
distinctive, as well as easy to issue, let us 
show you what can be done with color, 
format and creative design. (Snap-out if 
desired). 

Isn't now as good a time as any to dictate 
a letter to us about your requirements? 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
PLANTS AT 


55 Old Colony Parkway 
Boston 25, Mass. 


2815 N. Vermilion St. 
Danville, til. 








important items. 


A—Physical assets 
Cash, Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, 
Real Estate, Collateral 


B—I ncome 
1—Income from investments 
2—Premium collections 
3—Bond reporting 


Disbursements 

1—Payroll 

2—Purchases and expenses 

3—Commissions and return pre- 

miums 

4—Claim payments 

Having set these down, each item 
should be checked against the system 
to see if proper controls have been 
established to prevent dishonest em- 
ployees from taking advantage of any 
weakness. 

1. Is proper authority obtained for 
the purchase and sale of securities? 
Is proper control set up over “in” 
and “out” securities? A large life 


insurance company in the south sus- 
tained a of $74,000 partly 
through the treasurer embezzling 
proceeds of bonds which were sold 
and partly through 


loss 


on the market, 
pledging as collateral for personal 
loans, certificates of stock of the in- 
surance company which he held as 
trustee for the company. He 
holding them as trustee for the com 
pany so that they could be sold to 
the insured’s employees. In order to 
hypothecate the certificates, he sim 
ply erased the word “trustee” after 
his name, and the rest was easy. 


was 


Fictitious Mortgages 


Another employee of a large com- 
pany having access to securities, cov 
ered up a loss of $85,000 by substitut- 
ing fictitious mortgages for good 
ones. 


2. Is proper control maintained 
over “Receipts on hand and not de- 
posited?” The cashier of a large in- 
surance company stole $150,000 over 
a period of sixteen years. The loss 
was only discovered when the prin- 
cipal died suddenly from a_ heart 
attack. He was the hard-working 
type who never took a vacation. The 
entire amount embezzled was taken 
in currency. The principal had 
charge of petty cash, out of which 
he would cash accommodation checks 
for employees. If he cashed a total 
of $325 of such accommodation 
checks, he was expected to make a 
requisition for a check in the amount 
of $325 to replenish his petty cash 
This check would be drawn on the 
First National Bank (general ac- 
count), and he was supposed to cash 
it and at the same time deposit the 
accommodation checks in the same 
bank account. Instead, he made his 
requisition for $1,325 replenishment 
and cashed the check, deposited the 
$325 accommodation checks, re- 
stored the $325 to petty cash, and 
stole the extra $1,000. His petty cash 
fund was kept in balance, but the 
First National Bank account was 
short $1,000. At the end of every 
month he had to find some means 
of concealing his accumulated short- 
age. This he did by falsely overstat- 
ing the amount of receipts on hand 
and not deposited, which he pur- 
ported to carry over to the succeed- 
ing month 
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Tip from America’s 
Top Secretaries 


“Webster's numbered scale edge is a 
time-saver and a great convenience,” 
Says ADELAIDE SMART, Secretary to 
Mr. Richard S. Morse, President of 
the National Research Corporation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Successful secretaries know 
from experience which office 
materials help them _ most. 
That's why you'll find so 
many of them specifying Web- 
ster's Micrometric—the car- 
bon paper with the exclusive 
numbered scale edge. 


With Webster's Micrometric at 
work, office output speeds up. 
There's less tiresome re-—typ- 
ing for the uncoated numbered 
scale edge ends guesswork and 
makes removal of carbon paper 
clean and easy. 


Webster's Micrometric is 
available in weights suitable 
for all your office needs. 
It's long-lasting, makes ex- 
ceptionally clear impressions 
and costs no more than any 
quality carbon paper. Ask to 
see the complete Webster line 
of carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons and duplicating sup- 
plies at your stationers, or 
write to 


F. S. WEBSTER 


COMPANY 
4 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


For September, 1952 


The chief means of concealment 
lay in the fact that several times dur- 
ing each month it was the practice 
to transfer large sums from the pre- 
mium accounts in banks all over the 
country, to the general account in 
the First National Bank. This is a 
practice common to a number of 
companies. He could not divert 
these transfers, but he used them for 
concealment. He used the system of 
“faking” the amount of “Receipts on 
hand and not deposited” which he 
purported to carry over and deposit 
in the succeeding month. The bank 
reconcilements at the month-end 
showed excessive amounts of re- 
ceipts not deposited, being always 
more than $100,000 and reaching as 
high as $200,000. After the princi- 
pal’s death, the normal amount of 
such “Cash on hand” was $5,000 to 
$8,000. The loss was permitted to 
remain undiscovered by several 
weaknesses in the system: 


Weaknesses 


a—In connection with bank recon- 
cilements the principal was not re- 
quired to itemize his “Receipts not 
deposited,” but a memorandum from 
him of the aggregate amount he was 
carrying was always accepted with- 
out questioning. 

b—Duplicate deposit slips did not 
bear the stamp of the bank. The 
amount which he purportedly held 
in “Receipts not deposited,” although 
equalling in total amount the amount 
of deposits subsequently made, was 
not composed of the same individual 
items. 


3. Are physical assets thoroughly 
checked at intervals? This is taken 
for granted; however, I have a 
strange account of a loss sustained 
by an investment banking concern. 
The president had fraudulently with- 
drawn over $200,000 of securities 
from the portfolio. The loss was 
discovered as the result of a routine 
questioning by a new stockholder at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
This naive person, after reports of 
the company’s activities, asked to see 
the stocks and bonds referred to in 
the financial statement. The de- 
faulter said “For twelve years no 
one has asked that question. The 
securities are not in the bank; I do 
not have them.” 


(To be continued) 
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FREE CONDENSED INSURANCE MANUAL 


to-date digest of the coverage, rules, 
rates and discounts provided by 
Money and Securities Broad Form 
and Mercantile Safe Insurance. 


This manual, specifically design- 
ed for insurance men, is yours for 
the asking—use the coupon today. 
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Letters—from page 70 


legal and “trade” terms constantly 
being used that completely perplex 
the layman, and do the companies 
untold injustice. And there is hardly 
that can’t be translated into 
simple, everyday language which will 
make the reader feel he is dealing 
with a friend rather than a 
cold blooded institution out to get 
his scalp. 


one 


Guide Letters 


Over the past nine years, we have 
worked with four of the country’s 
leading and 
analyzed the daily mail of many 
others. In preparing guide letters 
for their home and field office man 
uals, we’ve naturally had to review 


insurance companies, 


their policies and procedures for 
handling the various situations to be 
covered by these pattern letters. In 
case after case we have found that 
department had 
established many of its own rules 

which all too frequently were 


each office’ or 





... Save on Stock Form pay envelopes 


long 
data on printed form — 
morale 
little extra cost. 


square flap covers confidential 


and important 


messages con be added at 


All Shepco envelopes— Only Shepco envelopes 


have MINT-E-SEAL® 


the FLAVOR FLAP 


ENVELOPE CO. 


OWE ENVELOPE TERRACE, WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
New York Office: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 10 


Write todoy for samples — Dept. 127 





at complete variance with those of 


others. It is little wonder that policy- 
holders became highly confused and 
irritated when they got caught in a 
cross-fire of such contradictory cor 
respondence. 


Or often when questioning the 
soundness or fairness of some par 
ticular procedure, we were told that 
at some forgotten date the company 
had lost a case for some forgotten 
sum under a similar condition. It 
would probably never occur again 
Nevertheless, this dictatorial and of- 
fensive ruling must stand. . . re 
gardless of how much ill-will it may 
create in the future. 


Common Sense and Consideration 


Of course, established procedures 
are essential to any organization as 
complex as an insurance company 

where such large amounts of 
are involved, and mistakes 
But this does not 
prevent you from having them drawn 


money 
can be so costly 


up with an eye to creating good 
public relations . . . as well as pro- 
tecting your company. Nor is it an 
excuse for failing to see that your 
personnel interprets them in a con- 
siderate, manner. 
Here is a good example of what I 


common sense 


mean : 


Last winter my car was hit by 
another one whose driver was 
insured by one of the leading com- 
panies in the country. Although he 
reported the accident promptly to 
I had 
to write them twice before they sent 
me the proper form to complete 
There then followed a long period of 
silence. When three months later I 
still had not been reimbursed for a 
repair bill of about $175.00, I wrote 
them again. Then the fun really 
started 


the office in his community, 


Instead of receiving a reply from 
the office to which I’d originally 
written, letters arrived from three 
different three different 
towns disclaiming any knowledge of 
the accident ... or their policy- 
holder. After much back and forth 
correspondence, in desperation 1 
wrote the vice-president in charge of 
claims. I him that his 
company was considering retaining 
my firm to improve the letters being 
written throughout the organization, 


ones in 


reminded 


and asked him if he wanted me to 
report to management that it would 
take far more than good letters to 
improve his firm’s relations with the 
public. The next morning I received 
three telephone calls apologizing for 
the delay, and the following day my 
check arrived. 

I’ve often thought of what a hard- 
ship it would have been if this had 
happened to someone who needed his 
car in his daily business but 
who could not afford to pay the $175 
out of his own pocket while waiting 
four months to be reimbursed. It 
was certainly public relations at its 
very worst. And, needless to say, it 
created a strong knocker instead of 
a booster for this organization. 


Misdirected Efforts 


Almost every phase of operations 
has either a direct or indirect bearing 
on the effectiveness of correspond- 
ence. But since letterwriting pro- 
grams are comparatively new 
and few people have had the experi- 
ence and background required to 
. a great 
deal of time and money is being 
wasted in misdirected efforts. But 
the keen interest in this long neg- 
lected phase of the business is evi 


conduct them properly 


dent from the many inquiries we 
receive for information about our 
service, and the large number of 
concerns that have subscribed to 
“Letter Clinic” . the first authen 
tic training material developed spe- 
cially for the insurance field. 

This series of articles will deal 
with this vital public relations prob- 
lem based on experience with 
It will at- 
tempt to give you helpful suggestions 
on how to conduct a letter writing 
program of your own . how to 
of the pitfalls in 
and why it is neces- 


four major companies. 


overcome 
volved 


many 


for top management to take 
an active interest in it. As a starter, 
the next article will describe the 
procedure followed in developing an 


sary 


effective training course for the Mu 
tual Life of New York, The Con- 
necticut Mutual and the Home and 
Canada Life and explain why it 
has proven so highly successful over 
the years. It will contain many tips 
that will save you time and money 

and enable you to obtain quick 
and lasting results 
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Roval announces the greates 
new typewriter of all time! 


Amazing new “Magic” Tabulator! 
Sensational new Carriage Control! 
Extra “Personalized” Key found 
on no other typewriter! 17 time- 


saving features! 


In addition to an improved “Magic” veniences — each one designed with 
Margin to make margin settings even the operator in mind! 

226)er P ve > » > Ww i P 
easier than ever before, the ne So, don’t wait! You can have a free 
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Standz as a hos Ww a , 
Royal Standard has a host of new and office trial of the new Royal Standard 


exclusive features! Not gadgets! Typewriter simply by calling your 
- They are helpful, timesaving con local Royal representative. 

“Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclusive 

feature which allows the secretary to 

operate tab with either finger or palm 

without moving her hands from the 


zuide-key positions, aids speed. 
& nide-ke sia tir . _" “Magic” and “Touch Contro!” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Carriage Control, a new, exclusive Extra “Personalized” Key. At no New Timesaver Top. Look at the 
feature which lets the secretary suit the + extra cost—a 43rd key with your choice A convenience here! “Touch Control” 
@ame carriage tension to her needs. Just a flip e of 3 combinations shown. Or, at slight 

of the knob does it! No need to call in extra charge, other combinations or for ribbon-changing. Press button . . . 


a repair man! What a convenience! business trade-marks. f) (*) %) it’s all instantly accessible 
! = 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! 


within easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
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Coffee Hour—from page 76 


hour?” This came from Brad with 
his customary directness. 

‘Brad, you just can’t answer your 
question with ‘Yes’ or ‘No’,” re- 
plied Manny. “You can control the 
coffee period provided you and your 
employees really know what you are 
trying to accomplish. Most rule in- 
fractions develop because the rule is 
either a bad one or because manage- 
ment doesn’t follow through to see 
that the rule is followed. Most cases 
of flagrant and careless conduct de- 
velop because there is no rule for 
conduct, or there is no follow-up and 
appraisal of results. First of all, you 
must set up your rule and let the 
employees know what the rule is. 
Second, you must work through your 
supervisors for enforcement. Third, 
you must explain to your employees 
what a rest period accomplishes. If 
your employees get the idea that rest 
periods are due them—they, the em- 
ployees, will not appreciate them. If, 
on the other hand, the employees 
feel that rest periods are privileges 
granted to them by management and 
earned by the employees, they will 
be more careful to protect the privi- 
leges. Privileges beget responsibili- 
ties provided the recipient of the 
privileges properly understands what 
is expected. I am going to tell you 
gentlemen something that is so 
simple and so startling that you may 
not believe it. /f you want employees 
to do something, ask them and tell 
them why. Most infractions, as I 
said before, come from misunder- 
standing rather than premeditation.” 

“T think you are right, Manny,” 
said Frank. “We often fail to make 
our meaning clear.” 

Brad continued the discussion by 
asking, “What about staggered rest 
periods? Should they (the em- 
ployees) go at one time or should 
only a few go at one time, thus tak- 
ing turns by a prearranged schedule. 

“I don’t profess to know too much 
about this subject,” volunteered 
Lloyd, “But it would seem to me the 
answer to whether all employees 
should go at the same time would 
depend upon: (one) the nature of 
the work—often someone must stay 
in a department to handle calls and 
requests; (two) the size of the staff 
and (three) the adequacy of the 
facilities for taking care of large 
crowds.” 


“Very good, Lloyd,” commented 
Manny. “You gave the conditions ; 
now which is better, all at one time 
or a few at a time?” 

“All at one time 
opinion.” 

“Good 
Frank. 

“Few at a time for 
Brad. “If all go at the same time the 
work will suffer. Too much inter- 
ruption.” 

“When only a few go at the same 


would be my 


enough for me,” said 


me,” said 


time and you stagger the rest period 
over a couple of hours, there are 
always one or two who want to go 
together, but fall on different shifts ; 
hence, there are the exceptions, ad 
justments and switches. The inter- 
ruptions to work last longer on the 
staggered plan. Invariably the per- 
son you want is ‘out for coffee.’ If 
it is at all possible to arrange it, it 
is preferable to have a set rest period, 
morning and afternoon and let all 
employees go at the same time. You 
have better control over the time 
less interruption—the office can be 
aired out in winter without complaint 
from the ladies—in all, the regular 
coffee period is better. However, I 
personally think there is even a ‘best’ 
way. Do you fellows know which or 
what it is?” 

“Do away with the rest period 
entirely ?” asked Brad. 

“Nope.” 

“Give them the whole day to rest 
and let them take a work period, 
morning and afternoon. In some of 
the places I’ve been, that would re- 
sult in improved production,” 
quipped Frank. 


Desk-side Service 


“Don’t be facetious, Frank,” said 
Manny. “Can’t you fellows guess 
what it is?”—‘All right, I'll tell 
you. You don’t do away with the 
rest period, but you let the employee 
have the rest period at his desk and 
you furnish tea or coffee and in 
some cases, milk, if the employee 
prefers, right at his work place. 
The beverage, whatever it is, is 
brought to him. Now don’t make 
faces and look as if this is a horrible 
thought. Kick it around a bit. First 
of all—should the employee receive 
the drinks at the employer’s ex- 
pense ?” 

“Yes,”—Frank. 

“Yes,”—Lloyd. 
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“No,”—Brad. “Why should the 
employer pay this expense? No sense 
in it.” 

“Well, most of them do furnish 
tea and coffee free and milk at cost. 


Some even furnish cookies or wafers. | 
They say the bookkeeping and col- | 
lecting costs more or as much as the | 
tea and coffee. Some furnish dis- | 
pensers, or automatic machines from 

which a variety of drinks can be | 


purchased. I do not want to recom- 


mend one method as against another | 
because conditions vary so widely; | 
however, the companies that furnish | 
these drinks for their employees, | 
other than soft drinks which can be | 
purchased from dispensing machines, | 


find the arrangement quite satisfac- 


tory. They also find that less time is | 


lost and that the employees really 


enjoy the convenience of having the | 


coffee or tea brought to them.” 


“Suppose guests are calling on you | 
when the social period takes place. | 
Do you count them in?” Lloyd 


directed this question to Manny. 


“Of course, you include them. | 
Guests in the reception room, in | 
private offices and elsewhere are | 
served. It’s a very nice custom and | 


is relaxing.” 


“Well, that seems to be about the | 


story, so now we can go back to 


work. Goodbye, boys, see you anon.” | 
With that, Brad pushed through the | 


door, followed by Manny, Lloyd and 
Frank 


RESEARCH 


USINESS executives who re- 

gard research as something 
which only experts can understand 
abdicate some of their authority for 
decision-making, contends Professor 
Harry V. Roberts, University of 
Chicago. He believes that executives 
must learn something about research 
techniques if they are to interpret ex- 
perts’ conclusions and recommenda- 
tions properly. 

Future computing machines may 
concentrate great power in the hands 
of a few, warns Professor Carl 
Ludeke, University of Cincinnati. 
On the bright side, however, com- 
puters could help solve military 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR TRADEMARK 


If you make a trade- 
marked product, the 
trademark should ap- 
pear on your letterhead 
as we!l as on your prod- 
uct and packages. 


IT EXPRESSES YOUR DESIGN STYLE 


An over-all design pro- 
gram includes the styl- 
ing of the letterhead and 
other business station- 
ery to create a coherent 
selling impression. 


IT TELLS THE STORY OF QUALITY 


The purpose of your de- 
sign program is to make 
the quality of your 
product visible to buy- 
ers. This is also the func- 
tion of your letterhead. 
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| Your Letterhead is part of your 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN PROGRAM 


The nation-wide interest of business and 
professional men in good letterhead de- 
sign is shown by their participation in the 
Neenah Letterhead Test. Thousands of 
executives read the portfolio, The Psychol- 
ogy of Business Impression, studied the Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead designs, and 
registered their preferences on opinion 
cards. This test, the first of its kind ever 
made, has thrown new light on letterhead 
design problems. To get a free copy of 
this portfolio, check the coupon below, 
sign your name, and attach to your 
business letterhead. 


The Psychology of Business Impression, Letterhead Test Kit, 


and Opinion Cards. 


Sample Kit of Neenah Boxed Typewriter Paper, the quality paper for 


office and personal use. 
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An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
...save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
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ECONOMICAL REMODELING 


EW Marlite plastic-finished wall and ceiling panels 
nake it easy to modernize drab, out-moded office 
interiors with a reasonably small outlay of time and 
money. Installation is fast and easy. Busy areas remain 
in service without interruption. There is no 
plaster dust or lingering paint odors to contend with be 
cause a Marlite installation eliminates plastering, paint 
ing, and periodic redecorating. Hard, smooth, and 
flexible, these modern panels are produced by an ex 
clusive-heat-baked process that permanently bonds the 
colorful finish to a strong Masonite Duolux base. 
The durable plastic-finish slashes office maintenance 
Dirt, grease, grime, smudges, and moisture are 


messy 


costs. 
sealed out. The beautiful, lustrous colors are sealed in 
Lower maintenance costs result because the panels can be 
kept sparkling clean and spotless with just an occasional 
wiping with a damp cloth. An office interior remodeled 
with these panels instantly takes on new life 
inviting background for increased business and employee 


becomes an 


efficiency. 

Sixty-seven striking color and pattern combinations 
make possible hundreds of decorating schemes. The 
distinctive patterns include plain, horizontaline, tile, 
wood and marble. The new Woodpanels, in particular, 
give any office interior a refreshing, inviting atmosphere 
The large, but easy-to-handle, panels come in four-foot 
widths and in lengths up to twelve feet. They are easily 
cut and fitted with ordinary carpenters’ tools. 

Leading lumber and building material dealers carry 
these plastic-finished panels which are finding wider and 
wider use for remodeling and new construction of office 
interiors, rest rooms, lounges, cafeterias, hallways, 
lobbies, reception rooms, displays and fixtures 
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133. 
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Visible 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


a ye MISCELLANEOUS 
2. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without we 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
rei 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 


Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 


.Filing Systems 


Office Planning 
Photocopying 

Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114, 
100. 
126. 
10}. 


Accident Diagraming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 





Fire Legal Liability—from page 45 


the General Mills Company for the 
balance in excess of that amount. 
After that the fire insurance com- 
pany joined the lessor in a suit for 
the $100,000 it had paid out against 
the General Mills Company under its 
right of subrogation. 

Of course General Mills Company 


had a modest amount of property 


damage liability insurance, but like 


most liability policies it did not 


cover damage to property in the 
care, custody, and control of the 


insured. I imagine that the General 
Mills Company would have had great 


adequate 


protection 


Jrawr 


esterday and today 


difficulty in purchasing adequate in- 
surance to cover the building in its 
custody. 

The problems attending this sit- 
uation of landlord and tenant are 
most vexing. It has been suggested 
that the landlord and tenant both be 
named as insureds under the policy 
covering the real property, but this 
is difficult because it is probable that 
the lessee does not have an insur- 
able interest in the property beyond 
the value of his leasehold which in 
many instances will be very small. 

It has been contended that if the 
fire insurance company of the lessor 
will agree to waive its right of subro 
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gation against the lessee that the 
problem will be solved. This might 
help in some instances, but in a case 
like the General Mills fire, the lessor 
had inadequate fire insurance pro- 
tection so he took the initiative by 
bringing suit against the General 
Mills Company and the subrogating 
fire carrier followed later. It should 
also be mentioned that jurisprudence 
looks with disfavor on waiving such 
a right as subrogation since it tends 
to let the negligent one go free and 
may encourage him to repeat his 
carelessness. 

Others have suggested that the 
lessor and lessee in their lease agree- 
ment stipulate that the tenant or 
landlord, as the case may be, relieve 
the other from liability for future 
acts of negligence. It is true that 
parties may contract as they desire, 
but agreements relieving persons for 
their negligent acts which may be 
committed in the future are frowned 
upon, and in some jurisdictions they 
are illegal since they tend to go 
against public policy. I believe that 
New York and Massachusetts have 
statutes prohibiting agreements 
which exempt a landlord from his 
own negligence. If, however, such 
an agreement could be drawn up so 
that it would satisfy the require- 
ments of the jurisdiction, then it 
would be necessary to arrange to 
have the fire insurance carrier waive 
its right of subrogation or the con- 
tract between lessor and lessee would 
be nullified. If the fire insurance 
policy requires that the right of 
subrogation be left intact, then any 
such agreement between lessor and 
lessee would vitiate the policyholder’s 
claim under his policy. 

In any event these agreements be- 
tween lessor and lessee should al- 
ways be called to attention of the 
fire insurance carrier, as they can 
easily become the source of endless 
litigation. 

What then is the solution of the 
fire legal liability problem in this 
third category, landlord and tenant 
or lessor and lessee. If the land- 
lord would be sure to carry adequate 
fire insurance on the building and 
if the fire carrier would agree to 
waive its right of subrogation, in 
many situations the problem would 
be solved. However, we know that 
many landlords do not carry and 
perhaps will not carry adequate in- 
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surance, and the fire companies are 
not going to waive their subrogation 
rights en masse without revising ex- 
isting rate structures, which is un- 
likely in these post war years of high 
loss ratios. 


Proper Solution 


It is my belief that the proper 
solution to this problem of landlord 
and tenant is from the casualty in- 
surance angle. The exclusion re- 
lating to property in the care, cus- 
tody, and control, of the insured 
should be eliminated, of course, for 
an additional premium until sufficient 
spread of risk has been developed 
to offset the initial problem of ad- 
verse selection. Under this plan the 
tenant will be protected if he pur- 
chases property damage liability with 
adequate limits—that is, limits high 
enough to cover the destruction of 
the leased building. Waiving this 
exclusion should not be too difficult 
a rating matter. A satisfactory rate 
loading could be obtained by com- 
bining a portion of the building fire 
rate with an initial judgment factor 
As experience develops such a rate 
would acquire statistical validity and 
the judgment factor could be elimi 
nated. 

In summation then, we find that 
there are few problems in connection 
with the first category, the liability 
of the bailee for the personal prop 
erty of others. Generally adequate 
coverage may be purchased in the 
domestic markets. In the 
category, that of the liability for the 
spread of fire to neighboring prop- 
erties, there is a solution, the pur- 
chase of adequate property damage 
liability coverage. However, we have 
here the current difficulty of pur- 
chasing adequate limits on the do- 
mestic market and even in foreign 
markets. In the third category, the 
solution is the purchase of adequate 
property damage liability without the 
exclusion of damage to the property 
in the care, custody, and control of 
the insured deleted. 


second 


Increasing Demand 


That there is an increasing de- 
mand for fire legal liability insurance 
is undeniable. The General Mills 
case with which nearly everyone is 
familiar fanned the flames of de- 
mand, and it is anyone’s guess as to 
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General insurance agencies 
appraise needs and prescribe 
coverages in order of their 
importance. 


But do you know... take a man 
age 35, for example ... that 














Chance of fire... 1—20 
Chance of burglary ... 1—16 
Chance of death... 1—6 


@ We have worked with general 
insurance agencies for forty 
years in serving the need for life 
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them. Perhaps we should 

talk it over. 
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what the Supreme Court will have to 
say about it. Inflation with its con- 
ditions of frequent underinsurance, 
the growing importance of liability 
insurance and negligence suits in 
other fields such as automobile ac- 
cidents, and the tendency of fire car- 
riers to explore the possibilities of 
their equitable rights of subrogation 
to attempt to maintain reasonable 
loss ratios in spite of high burning 
ratios have all contributed to the 
growing importance of fire liability. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTION 


HE Arkansas Insurance De- 

partment has ordered a sub- 
stantial reduction in fire rates on 
frame dwellings in both protected 
and unprotected territories. The 
reductions, which also apply to 
prisons and brick and steel cotton 
oil mills, are estimated to represent 
an annual saving to policyholders of 
more than $500,000. They became 
effective July 31. 
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Day and night 
at filter 
throughout the 


centers 


nation, Civil 

Defense workers 
rehearse the roles 

they will play in 

an emerge ney 

Civilian volunteers and 
members of the 
Armed Forces, 

they function with 
prec ise fean work 


ACCENT 


to protect America from 
sudden disaster 


An agent encounters an opportunity 


to provide an important fidelity or surety 
bond. Can he make the sale? Often this will 
depend on whether he can get fast, capable 
assistance from his bonding company. It’s a 
matter of teamwork. 

The FaD agent knows he can depend 
on the ultimate in speedy, intelligent sales 
help from his bonding company. Through 


the nearest of FaD’s fifty strategically- 


iL, 


ON TEAMWORK 


located field offices he has access to the 
experience and facilities of a company that 
has specialized in the fidelity and surety 
field for 62 years, and whose record for 
quick, fair settlement of claims is unsur- 
passed. 

Profitable bonding opportunities 
abound in every community. Interested in 
increasing your income through these lines? 
Then write F«D today. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
\ AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipecity ano Deposit company 


Baltimore 
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/ Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Harmony iy 


LONE 
EXAMINATIONS 


PART Il 


HE procedures used during 

an examination depend to a 

large extent on the caliber of 
the men assigned to the job, par- 
ticularly the examiner-in-charge 
Unfortunately, in some rare cases, 
tite work must be tailored to fit the 
examiners available. I realize that 
this is not a desirable situation but if 
we are to find ways of improving 
company examinations, it can only 
be done by facing the facts as they 
are. However, I am happy to report 
that in recent years there has been 
a very marked upgrading in the 
quality of the examiners assigned to 
zone examinations. 


Important Duties 


The examiner-in-charge must be 
in constant touch with all assign- 
ments; with the company’s contact 
man; and his time must be arranged 
intelligently so that he will not be- 
come involved in too much detail. 

Among his immediate duties in 
addition to supervising the overall 
examination, are to plan the ex- 
amination of the branch offices so 
that this work will be finished simul- 
taneously with that at the home 
office, review the directors’ minutes 
and write as much of the final report 
as is practical at the time, such as 
history and management, scope of 
operations, reinsurance contracts 
and items of this kind. 

As the examination progresses, 
he reviews the preliminary reports 
and writes the final report on com- 
pleted items. The final report is 
written in sections because the as- 
signments are not necessarily com- 
pleted in the order of the report. In 
other words, the report on premium 
reserves may be written before, say, 
bonds and stocks. When the report 
is completed, copies are given to the 
zone examiners for their review and 
constructive criticism. Following 
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their review, a meeting is called and 
all controversial matters are settled. 

In my opinion, there is an in- 
herent weakness in the Zone plan of 
examinations, which results from the 
fact that the N.A.I.C. is a voluntary 
association and each “out of state” 
examiner is responsible directly to 
his commissioner and zone chair- 
man. 


If the company objects to the 
completed examination report when 
it has been formally presented, the 
manual does not provide an adequate 
means of clearing these objections. 
Under the present system, a hearing 
is called by the home state and the 
commissioners of each of the states 
represented on the examination, and 
the respective zone chairmen are 
invited to attend. If the company 
and the commissioners come to an 
agreement, or if the commissioners 
agree among themselves, the report 
is amended wherever necessary. If 
the commissioners themselves are 
unable to agree on the merits of the 
company’s objections, no provision 
has been made for resolving this 
situation. The only solution is a 
majority and minority report, and 
apparently the company has no ap 
peal from this decision. 


Ma: y improvements have been 
made in examination procedures 
during the last ten years and many 
more will be made as we go along 
This is evidenced by the fact that 
parts of the Manual were revised in 
1950, others in 1951, and another re- 
vision is in the mill at the present 
time. 

When I started as a field examiner 
it was common practice to “check 
solid” many of the company’s 


JOSEPH R. GLENNON 
Chief Deputy 


Illinois Insurance Department 


records and this intriguing termi- 
nology appeared in many of the re- 
ports ; also little or no use was made 
of company-prepared lists or analy 


ses. 


The “checked solid” technique has 
been replaced by sampling, test 
checking and similar devices. Wide 
use is now made of tabulated and 
mechanically-prepared _ lists 
and analysis. In many cases, plans 
for the preparation of this material 
are made well in advance of the 
examination date at a conference 
between the company and the chief 
examiner. 


other 


Internal Control 


Much time is spent in evaluating 
the company’s system of internal 
control, internal audit procedures, 
and reviewing the “average reserve” 
formulae, if any. Only in unusual 
cases are attempts made to read all 
the pending claims, a practice that 
was once rather common 


In invested asset verification, the 
work is usually limited to trans 
actions during the period through the 
utilization of the previous examina 
tion working papers and other time 
saving devices. 


Many other changes, too numer 
ous to mention, have taken place; 
however, some procedures can’t be 
changed as they constitute tests to 
determine compliance with the in 
surance code and/or departmental 
rulings 


Continued on the 
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Zone Examinations—Continued 


Two recent developments involv- 
ing examination procedures warrant 
special mention but they should not 
be construed as indicating there is 
a feeling that something is wrong 
but merely an indication that the 
departments are aware that they 
have a duty to be constantly on the 
alert for changing examination tech- 
niques. These developments are : 


1. Appointment of the Revision 
of the Examiner’s Manual Com- 
mittee, and the 

2. Proposed study of examination 
procedure by an outside group. 
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The examiner’s bible is the 
“Manual of Association Examina- 
tion Practices and Procedure,” the 
latest edition ef which was prepared 
in 1948 under the supervision of 
the examinations committee of the 
N.A.I.C. Just recently this com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee 
to keep the manual up-to-date, and 
to study all proposed changes. This 
sub-committee is composed of at 
least one representative from each 
zone and is under very able leader- 
ship. 

This action on the part of the ex- 
aminations committee is a real step 
forward as it provides a means of 


continuous review of the examina- 
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tion procedure. There will be no 
complete change overnight in the 
presently established practices, but 
the sub-committee is open to sug- 
gestions at all times and is making 
a sincere effort to revise and bring 
up-to-date the material contained 
in the manual. 

The reason the manual was pre- 
pared and the purpose it serves is set 
forth in the following excerpts taken 
from it: 

“While uniformity and standard- 
ization are highly desirable where 
they can safely and reasonably be 
employed, they are not amenable to 
adoption in examination procedure. 
Multiplicity of methods employed 
by various companies, variations in 
managerial philosophy, internal con- 
trols, size and complexity of com- 
pany operations, and __ technical 
training, experience and ability of 
individual examiners, all tend to 
operate against adoption of uniform 
procedure. It is essential that in- 
dividual methods of examination be 
available to examiners to meet any 
situation that may arise. Adherence 
to uniform methods would stifle 
initiative and eliminate the element 
of surprise. 

“Because of these reasons, it is be- 
lieved that efforts should be directed 
toward adoption of a suitable pro- 
gram for association examinations 
rather than toward uniformity in 
procedure. A model program, de- 
signed to serve as a guide, should 
furnish a background as a pattern of 
examination which, to some extent, 
will supply uniformity and at the 
same time will permit sufficient flexi- 
bility to enable the examiner-in-chief 
and others to exercise individual 
judgment and to use methods neces- 
sary to meet the needs for examina- 
tions of various situations. 

“It is believed that the program 
presented herewith will permit the 
accomplishment of the foregoing 
results.” 


Outside Study 


\t the present time one of the 
insurance departments is seriously 
considering sponsoring a study of 
examination procedures. The study 
would be under the auspices of the 
state university College of Com- 
merce, and certain public accounting 
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firms, with experience in this field, 
would be invited to participate. It 
is my understanding that several 
companies in that state have offered 
to have their examination used as a 
laboratory. 

Such a study would bring in a 
trained outsider’s viewpoint and 
secondly, it would be conducted by 
men who have the time to devote to 
it. In my opinion, it could not be 
undertaken at this time by the de- 
partments as they do not have the 
time nor staff available, and I am 
speaking from experience, having 
tried a somewhat similar project 
when I was in Iowa, and again after 
I moved to Illinois. 

The consideration of such a study 
does nut indicate that there is neces- 
sarily anything wrong with our 
present techniques. It merely means 
that this commissioner wishes to 
satisfy himself that his staff is using 
the best system that can be de- 
veloped. 


C.P.A. Examinations 


A proposal has been submitted to 
Director Day that contemplates sub- 
stituting examinations by accredited 
public accounting firms for examina- 
tions by state employees—limiting 
state examinations to emergencies 
and special situations. Director Day 
has indicated that he is interested in 
having our staff explore this idea. 

To develop it a bit further, it 
would follow along the lines being 
used by the S. E. C. When this 
Federal agency was established they 
did not employ a large body of 
examiners, but passed this part of 
their work on to qualified public ac- 
countants and limited their own 
activity to examining the affairs of 
the registrant companies only from 
that point on. People active in this 
field tell me that this system has 
worked extremely well. 

To assure that only qualified men 
among public accountants would 
make these examinations, it is pro- 
posed that a national board be set up 
by the N.A.I.C. to promulgate rules 
and regulations for the conduct of 
insurance company examinations 
and to examine the qualifications 
of such public accountants as may 
wish to qualify for insurance com- 
pany work. The board would also 
maintain a roster of such qualified 
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HOW’S FISHING? 


The fishing is extra good for our 


agents. They have the experienced 
guides, tested tackle and bait needed 
to land more and bigger “fish” — 
faster and easier. Here's why: Young, 
forward-thinking management with 
“know-how” . . . Knowledgeable, in- 
tuitive home office co-operation... 
Timely lines that hold customers 


firmly . . . Fieldmen, alert to signs 
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men and act as a trial board when- 
ever any complaint as to competency, 
integrity or independence of such 
public accountant be brought before 
it. It would have the authority to 
strike the name of any such account- 
ant off the roster if he be found 
guilty as charged. Every insurance 
company would be required to em- 
ploy a qualified public accountant 
from such a roster to make an ex- 
amination of the company at least 
once in three years and to submit a 


copy of the report directly to the 
insurance department of the home 
state and to every state in which the 
company is licensed to do business. 

Each insurance department, in- 
stead of maintaining a large staff of 
examiners, would use the existing 
budgetary appropriation to maintain 
a small staff of expert actuaries, 
lawyers, rate analysts and account- 
ants who would examine thoroughly 
and continuously the annual state- 
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Agents’ Advertising Primer — by 

Jarvis Woolverton Mason: 

This new insurance agency adver- 
tising handbook answers such ques- 
tions as how much should you spend 
for advertising? what kinds of ad- 
vertising are best to sell insurance ? 
what about letter enclosures, news- 
paper advertising and television? It 
has special chapters on direct mail, 
newspaper, radio, bill- 
boards, posters, visual selling and 
gadgets. It tells how to find and 
build prospect lists and shows how 
to make up an advertising budget 
that is simple and practical. 

96 pages—$1.50; published by 
Rough Notes, P. O. 564, Indianap- 


olis 6, Indiana 


television, 


Illinois Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlet: 

This new pamphlet 
digest and the text of the workmen's 


contains a 


compensation and occupational dis- 
ease laws of Illinois. Also included 
are pertinent supplementary laws, 
amendments the 1951 
legislative session and additional an- 
notations of cases decided since pub 
lication of the 1949 edition. 

$1 per copy; available from the 
editor, Law Publications, 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panties, 60 John Street, New York 


38, New York 


enacted by 


Associa 


Employee Benefit Plan Bulletin: 


This is the first issue of a 


short bulletin which will appear two 


new 
or three times a year or more fre 
quently if the occasion arises. It is 
designed to help keep business ex 
ecutives informed on current devel 
opments in the employee benefit 
field. The first 
chiefly with recent attempts by dif- 
ferent companies to counteract the 
effects of inflation on their pension 


issue is concerned 


programs 

Available free of charge from 
Johnson & Hiaqgins, 63 Wall Street 
Vew York Tow York 
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Insurance Almanac, Volume II: 

The 1952 edition, the 40th an- 
nual edition, of this Almanac con- 
tains 1,072 pages of insurance in- 
formation. Included are facts and 
statistics on the officers, directors 
and operations of all classes of in- 
surance insurance de- 
partment 
surance 
groups, 


companies, 
officials, all 
organizations, 
brokers’ regulatory 


types of in- 
insurance 
laws, 
resident agents’ laws, legislative ses- 
sions, new companies organized, re- 
tired companies, agents and brokers, 
adjusters, actuaries, etc 

Volume | 


biographical sketches of 


4,000 


insurance 


contains about 
executives, officials, agents and other 
important insurance personnel. It 
was distributed earlier this year. 
Volume I], $5.00; Volume I and 
II purchased together $8.00. Pub- 
lished by The Underwriter Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, 116 
John Street, New York 38, N. 3 


Safety Responsibility Laws Chart: 

Latest information on the security 
type safety responsibility laws in ef- 
fect in forty-one states and Hawaii 
is contained in a revised chart anal- 
ysis that is now ready for distribu 
tion. The chart highlights whether 
security only is required or whether 
security plus proof of financial re 
sponsibility for the future are neces 
sary, whether the driver only is af 
fected or whether both driver and 
owner are under the law. Other pro 
visions the chart reveals at a glance 
the effect of 
coverage, reciprocal provisions to 
accidents in other states, the mini 
mum amount of property damage to 
which the law applies, the exemp 
tions specified and the termination 
of the law’s requirements 

$.20 per copy. Availabl 
Editor, Law Publications, 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa 
nies, 00 John Street, New York 38 
fag 
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Incentive Management by James 
F. Lincoln: 

This is an exposition of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s philosophy of incentive man- 
agement which 
company famous beyond its size. 


has made his 
The incentive plan of the Lincoln 
Electric Company has managed to 
irrefutable that 
labor can have high compensation 


prove by Statistics 
without adding to an employer's la 
bor bill or passing the cost on to 
the consumer. It has been proved 
in its home company which has been 
able to hold the average pay of its 
employees at a fantastic 100% above 
that of the other corporations in a 
highly competitive market 

Some idea of the philosophy ex 
pounded can be reached through the 
Table of Contents, includes 
such items as: There is no limit to 
the possible standard of living, what 
and why the driving force of incen 
tive, how to install the incentive sys 


which 


tem, why incentive systems fail 
$1 per copy, available from the 
Elec tric 


Ohio 


Cleve 


Lincoln 


land 17, 


Company, 


Noise: Causes, Effects, Measure- 
ment, Costs, Control. 

This volume is the product of the 
best minds the country over in the 
realm of sound and noise 
ingly 
consider 


Painstak 
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impact upon the human hearing or- 
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gans. The sites of noise damage, 
the this damage, the 
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full 
The inevitable conclusion is 
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organs hear 


nature of 


be measured are considered in 
detail 

reached 
auditory 


noe may injure 


with loss of 


ing, temporary or permanent, as a 


consequence Constructive conclu 
sions are reached on how noise can 
Laken as 


be avoided and controlled 
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Tested Activities for Fire Prevention 
Committees: 

This booklet has been developed BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE 
to assist in increasing the effective- 
ness of Fire Prevention Week 
Material is drawn from yearly re- 
views of the entries in the fire pre 
vention contests for cities and towns KEY RATINGS 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Thus 
the promotional devices described 
have already been successfully used 
in local campaigns. Shows Both: 

Individual copies obtainable from 
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surance Companies, 20 North and 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Capital Assets (except capital) Policyhoiders 


Companies 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 


Organized 1855 
Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 
National-Ben Fann Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 
rganized 1866 
Milwaukee eee Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 10,291,301. 
rganized 18 
The Metropolitan Const cee Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. 8,387,231. 
rganized 1874 
Commercial adie Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 


Organized 1909 
Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 


Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


1. A reputable research 
ization found a few years ago that 
about 40% of the expenditure for 
finished goods in the United States 
goes to “producers,” t.c., firms cre- 
ating “form utility,” while about 
60% goes to “distributors,” Le. 
firms creating “place, time, and pos- 
session utility.” 


orqgan- 


(a & b) Do you believe the 60% 
figure is conclusive evidence that (1) 
our economy is very wasteful in its 
marketing operations, and (2) there 
are too many middlemen? Explain 
fully the reasons for your answers. 


(c) To what extent are your an- 
swers to (a & b) applicable to the 
business of property and casualty 
insurance. Explain 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) The mere fact that 
60% of total expenditures goes into 
marketing of goods does not in it- 
self prove that an economy is waste- 
ful or has middlemen. 
Our economy has become more and 
more specialized so far as both geo- 
graphic regions and industrial units 
are concerned. If a geographic re- 
gion, which had a diversified indus- 
try that made it nearly self-sufficient, 
has now become specialized in pro- 
ducing products which it sends to 
many other places, and receives in 
return the specialized products of 
other regions, then new costs for 
transportation, storage, and _per- 
forming the middlemen’s function 
have been incurred. 
costs have not been inherently waste 
ful since they may be the necessary 
cost of making possible the special 
ization which increases the efficiency 
of production. 
stages has developed rapidly in re 


too many 


However, these 


Specialization by 
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cent decades so that a finished con 
sumers’ good may now be processed 
by a half dozen or more separate 
industrial firms (located in as many 
different places) each of which con- 
siders the semi-completed consum 
ers’ good as its finished product 
This has necessitated elaborate and 
costly means of tying together these 
specialized stages so that the prod 
uct flows smoothly toward its final 
completion. Again, more transporta 
tion, storage, and middlemen are 
necessary. Specialization of these 
several kinds develops only if the 
savings in costs, because of the ad 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to : 
the June 195! Chartered Property : 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
iven by the American Institute for 
Repesty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 

y to ble each com- : 
posite answer and present it in con- = 
densed form. However, the content 
in some cases is more complete than 
was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the : 
questions even though the candidate : 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a ei + kb 








Candidates are cautioned not to : 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 


vantages of more 


than 


specialization, 
the added costs of the 
transportation, storage, and buying 
Hence, while 
more of the consumer dollar goes 
for marketing, this fact in itself does 
not show inefficiency or waste be 


cover 


and selling activities. 


cause usually increasing specializa 
tion, with its accompanying increase 
in over-all efficiency, reduces the 
over-all cost of production of goods 


(2) The figures cited do not nec 
essarily prove that there are “too 
many middlemen.” When middle 
men operate between stages of the 
productive process it normally may 
be assumed that their mark-up or 
commission is less than the cost of 
an alternative process which they 
displace. However, there are cer 
tain exceptions. Sometimes middle 
men get into artificially protected 
and privileged positions from which 
they levy tribute on commodities 
flowing from one part of our econ 
omy to another. 


If this protection is effective 
enough, it may result in too many 
middlemen and their incomes may 
and represent 
waste. Thus, so long as marketing 
facilities and middlemen are able to 
maintain their positions in the eco 
nomic process when exposed to the 
competition arising from alternative 
ways of performing their functions 
there is proof that they are needed 
and the payment therefor warranted 
If they occupy artificially protected 
positions the opposite is true. Some 
times unwarranted protection may 
be granted by law to unneeded mar 
keting or middlemen facilities 


be excessive may 


(c) The answer to (a & b) is ap 
plicable to property and casualty in 
surance just aS it is to any other 


ontinued the next paae 
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field of business. The usefulness or 
the wastefulness of the facilities and 
effort devoted to “distribution” in 
the business of property and cas- 
ualty insurance should be judged 
on the basis of the needs of the users 
or potential users of insurance and 
what is necessary in order to meet 
such needs. Property and casualty 
insurance includes a variety of spe- 
cialized types of protection designed 
to meet specialized needs. Hence, to 
perform its complete social function, 
the property and casualty insurance 
business must have specialized facili- 
ties and personnel to assist those it 
serves to select and maintain just 
that kind of insurance protection 
which meets their individual and 
varied needs. This requires more 
extensive and complex “distribu- 
tion” facilities than would be needed 
to handle insurance for limited haz- 
ards on simple risks. In terms of 
“middlemen,” this business needs a 
wide variety of specialized person- 
nel to make sure that each risk is 
met by precisely the appropriate 
type of insurance. Facilities and 
personnel used to this end can no 
more be said to be wasteful or ex- 
cessive than can commodity market- 
ing facilities the need for which has 
arisen from the development of 
manufacturing specialization. How- 
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ever, it is socially wasteful in this 
business just as in any other, if 
facilities are developed beyond the 
point of need and then seek protec- 
tion against competition that other- 
wise would force greater efficiency. 
II. (a) Outline the economic 
theory of long-run price determina- 
tion in an economy of private capi- 
talism under: 
(1) a condition of very keen com- 
petition 
(2) a condition of complete monop- 
oly 
(3) a condition of partial monopoly. 
(b) What relation, if any, do 
you see between your explanation of 
the theory of long-run price deter- 
mination and the problem of how we 
should regulate the rates or prices of 
(1) public utility enterprises? (2) 
property and casualty insurance en- 
terprises? Give specific reasons for 
your answer. 


Answer 


(a)(1) In the long run under 
keenly competitive conditions, the 
average price at which a commodity 
sells tends to conform to the aver- 
age total cost of producing that com- 
modity. The long run is a period 
long enough to permit established 
firms in an industry to expand or 
contract their production facilities 


The ABC of why the insurance 
agent is a good man to know is— 
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and/or to permit new firms to en- 
ter or old firms to leave a given in- 
dustry. Thus, if price tends to re- 
main above average total cost for 
any significant period of time, other 
things remaining the same, resultant 
expansion of plant capacity will tend 
to cause an increased flow of that 
commodity to market, with an at- 
tendant reduction in price. If price 
goes below average total cost, con- 
traction of production tends to bring 
an increase in price. “Cost of pro- 
duction” includes the necessary pay 
ments for all of the productive 
agents needed for the production 
of the commodity in question, includ- 
ing payment for necessary manage- 
ment and risk-taking. 

(2) Under complete monopoly 
the theory is that the monopolist will 
establish his output at that quantity 
of product which, in the light of the 
anticipated demand for the product, 
will yield him the greatest possible 
total net profit for what he believes 
to be the proper period for making 
such a calculation. This probably 
will not be the highest possible price 
per unit since the monopolist will 
face some degree of elasticity of de- 
mand for his product and will fear 
losing too many sales if he asks too 
much per unit. Also the monopolist 
may produce more product and get 
a lower price per unit than the above 
indicates because he seeks to fore- 
stall governmental investigation or 
prosecution, or forestall potential 
competition from entering the in- 
dustry. However, by and large, 
maximization of total net profit is 
the price-making rule under com- 
plete monopoly. 

(3) Under partial monopoly the 
total supply of a good is produced 
by two or a few cooperating firms 
which generally agree upon a com- 
mon production and price policy. If 
these partial monopolists cooperate 
perfectly, they will produce the same 
quantity and get the same price as 
would a complete monopolist and 
then split the maximized profits 
among themselves. However, one 
can never tell in advance to what 
degree they individually will seek 
to increase their profits by cutting 
into each others’ markets by drop- 
ping the price slightly. If this starts, 
partial monopoly price may go nearly 
as low as if very keen competition 
prevailed. Therefore, just where the 
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price will settle depends upon the 
particular circumstances of the case. 

(b)(1) There are cases in which 
the preservation of competition 
would prove too costly in terms of 
the sacrifice of the very great ad- 
vantages of efficient operation as 
monopolies. For example, in the 
public utility industries, we permit 
or order the industry to be organ- 
ized along monopolistic lines with 
the “fair” price and the quality of 
the service set by a regulatory com- 
mission. In such cases, the theory of 
long-run price determination under 
competitive conditions furnishes a 
concept to which a public utility 
commission can adhere as closely as 
possible. Public utility commissions 
should set rates for service which 
are closely in line with what the 
competitive price for the service 
would be if it were feasible to per- 
mit competition to prevail. In ap- 
plying such a concept in their rate 
regulatory activities public utility 
commissions accept as legitimate and 
fair cost elements, the competitively 
determined worths of the labor, cap- 
ital, materials, etc., which the utility 
firms use in production. 

(2) The theory of long-run price 
determination under competitive 
conditions also affords basic guid- 
ance for the socially sound regula- 
tion of property and _ casualty 
insurance rates. Such rates are justi- 
fiable if they are sufficient to cover 
all elements of necessary long-run 
cost of supplying the insurance pro- 
tection. These elements of cost 
would include the basic element of 
actuarial cost of paying legitimate 
claims as well as supplementary ele- 
ments of cost for facilities and per- 
sonnel needed to operate the busi- 
ness and service the actually and 
potentially insured. These supple- 
mentary elements of cost would in- 
clude some expenditure for inform- 
ing the potential users of insurance 
of the nature and variety of services 
available. All of these elements of 
cost are included in the concept of 
“cost” as it is utilized in theoretical 
analysis because the economist is of 
the opinion that it is to such a “cost” 
level that competition forces price 
under keenly competitive conditions 
and over the long-run period. Price 
theory, including the theory of mo- 
nopoly and partial monopoly price, 
also suggests that regulated insur- 
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ance rates should not be high enough 
to cover the cost of unneeded facili- 
ties or of excess personnel which, 
under purely competitive conditions 
would tend to be eliminated from 
the business. 


III. The following statement re- 
cently appeared in a widely-circu- 
lated publication: “A uniform excise 
tax ... should be part and parcel 
of a sound peacetime revenue struc- 
ture . . . Peace, preparedness, or 


war, a uniform excise is a sound 
and essential tax.” One important 
and highly controversial type of ex- 
cise tax is the general sales tax. 

(a) Using generally-accepted 
principles of taxation as a basis, sub- 
mit arguments (1) for, and (2) 
against the use of a general sales tax 
(excluding food, clothing, and medi- 
cine from its provisions) as a Fed- 
eral revenue measure in normal 
times. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(6) Would the arguments (1) 
for, and (2) against the use of the 
general sales tax given in your an- 
swer to (a) be equally ap plicable in 
a period when expenditures for de- 
fense mobilization are unusually 
large? Give Specific 
your answer. 

(c) Again, using generally-ac- 
cepted principles of taxation as a 
basis, submit (with reasons to sup- 
port) (1) two types of taxes other 
than .general sales taxes which 


reasons for 
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should be included in a revenue pro- 
gram for the Federal government in 
peacetime, and (2) two additional 
types of taxes which should be in- 
cluded in a peacetime state 
program 


revenue 


Answer 


(a)(1) On the basis of generally 
accepted principles of taxation, the 
main arguments for the use of a 
general sales tax as a Federal reve- 
nue measure in peacetime are: 
i—it would produce considerable 
revenue, even at moderate rates, 
ii—it would be a relatively 
to administer, 
lii—it would tend to make the great 
rank and file tax conscious, since all 
consumers would pay the tax on 
some of their purchases, 
iv—the 
relatively low, 
high, 
v—the tax 


easy tax 


cost of collection would be 
if rates are relatively 


especially with the ex- 
emptions mentioned—would not be 
extraordinarily burdensome, 
rates are inordinately high, 
vi—it is difficult to evade, 
vii—time of collection is 
and 
viii 
ble. 
(2) The principal arguments 
against the general sales tax as a 
federal 
are: 
i—it is regressive in that it falls with 
relatively greater weight on those 
with low incomes than on the higher 
income groups, 
ii—it purchasing power 
from the great rank and file of con- 
sumers, and hence in normal times 
may become too drastic a brake on 
consumption and a real obstacle to 
business prosperity, 
iii—a sales tax may be 
tory in those cases where it cannot 
be shifted, since it is distributed ac- 
cording to gross income of 
ers, not ability to pay, 
iv—it increases the paper 
men who 
heavily burdened in this respect. 
(b)(1) The arguments for a gen 
sales tax mentioned in the an 
above are valid likewise when 
expenditures for defense mobiliza- 
tion are unusually large. Moreover, 
during such times there is relatively 
full employment as well as greater 


unless 


definite, 
amount is reasonably predicta- 
peacetime 


revenue measure 


abs« rhs 


discrimina 


produc 


work 


business are already 


eral 
swer 


and more widely-distributed pur 
chasing power in the face of a more 
restricted supply of consumers’ 
Hence, a further support for 
the general sales tax can be found 
in its anti-inflationary effects. It also 
permits the government to hold in 
come and inheritance tax rates 
within more reasonable limits and 
thus make available a greater sup- 
ply of venture capital for defense 
production and for future “normal” 
production. 


goods. 


(2) The arguments against the 
general sales tax as a Federal reve- 
nue measure when expenditures for 
mobilization are unusually 
large are less effective than in nor- 
mal times. However, the tax is still 
regressive, and increased income 
and inheritance taxes and taxes on 
strictly luxury items would in gen- 
eral be far more equitable. The 
general sales tax, even with the ex- 
emptions and the emergency condi- 
tions indicated is not 
ability to pay. 

(c)(1) Two types of taxes, other 
than general which 
should be included in a Federal reve- 
nue program for peacetime are: first, 
progressive personal and corporate 
income taxes, for the principal rea- 
sons that they are based on ability 
to pay, and tremendous pro- 
ducers of revenue; inherit- 
should be included be- 
they also are based on ability 
to pay, and impose no real burden 


defense 


based on 


sales taxes, 


are 
second, 
ance taxes 
cause 
on those who pay them. They are 
not, however, productive of a very 
high per cent of our total revenue. 
In addition to the types of 
mentioned, 
liquor 
socially 
the 
are 
necessary. 


taxes 
excises on tobacco and 
are sometimes defended as 
desirable taxes which limit 
consumption of products that 
considered by many to be un- 
Moreover, such taxes 
arouse little opposition from the pub- 
lic in general. Since the Federal 
government contributes large sums 
to the development of our highway 
systems, a light tax on gasoline can 
rightfully be included in a Federal 
peacetime revenue program. Such 
a tax is based on benefit received. 
(2) Individual and corporate in- 
taxes, and estate and inherit- 
ance taxes should be included in 
state peacetime revenue programs, 
but state rates should be relatively 
much lower than Federal rates, since 


come 
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states have in practice made more 


extensive use of other revenue 


sources, The reasons for including 
these taxes in the state revenue pro 
grams are the same as those sub 
mitted above for their inclusion in 
the Federal peacetime revenue pro 
gram. 

States should continue to make 
use of gasoline taxes and motor ve 
hicle license taxes since they are 
based on benefit received, and the 
states have assumed tremendous fi 
nancial burdens for the construction 
Cap- 
incorporation 


and maintenance of highways 
ital and 
fees which are based on benefits re 
ceived should be continued. Again, 
taxes on liquor and tobacco at rea- 


stock taxes 


sonable rates should be included in 
state programs tor the same reasons 
given for their inclusion in a Fed- 
eral program. 

The similarity of 
aforementioned 
the need for some understanding be- 
tween the Federal government and 
the various states in respect to 
sources of revenue for the respective 
governments. Otherwise, both may 
their 


the 
emphasizes 


some of 


taxes 


destroy some of revenue 


sources. 


IV. Recent investigation of th 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion by a Senate Committee has 
aroused considerable speculation in 
respect to how the “nation’s biggest 
bank” should be reorganised and 
how it should conduct its business 
Some have suggested that the 
agency be abolished entirely. 

(a) Explain the functions of 
the Reconstruction Cor 
poration, and in doing so, show 
wherein its functions are (1) simi- 
lar to, and (2) unlike those of com- 
mercial banks. 

(b) Show by reference to the 
Constitution where the Senate, act- 
ing alone or jointly with the House 
or the President, has any authority 
in respect to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—its personnel, 
functions, and continued existence. 


Finance 


Answer 
(a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was created in the early 
part of 1932 as one of the major 
steps in the Federal government's 
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program to rescue and sustain sound 
business and industrial enterprises 
which were in distress at the time. 
Among other things, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was 
authorized to aid and assist agricul- 
ture, commerce, and various indus- 
tries and small businesses, for the 
specific purpose of promoting maxi- 
mum employment and production, 
and for the general purpose of 
maintaining the economic stability 
of the country. It was given power 
to make loans and to purchase obli- 
gations of business enterprises, fi- 
nancial institutions, and insurance 
companies. Moreover, to encourage 
governmental activity and provide 
further opportunities for employ- 
ment on useful projects, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was 
authorized to make loans to state 
and local governments and public 
corporations in those instances 
where Federal law permitted such 
financial assistance. 

By Federal enactment, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
has been authorized to make such 
loans as it may deem necessary to 
tlood-stricken communities. It was 
authorized during World War II to 
aid in financing certain defense en- 
terprises and in liquidating their 
assets when war ended. The cor- 
poration (RFC) during, and even 
after the war, actually took 
and operated certain industries, such 
smelter in 


over 


as a tin Texas, abaca 


plantations in Central America, and 
others. During the housing emer- 
gency which became acute during 
the early postwar period Congress 
authorized the RFC to make loans 
to, and purchase the obligations of 
prefabricated housing enterprises 
and certain agencies undertaking 
large-scale modernized site develop- 
ment. 

In its various activities, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
has resembled commercial banking 
institutions only in respect to its 
lending function. It has differed 
from commercial banks in that (i) it 
has not received deposits but rather 
has secured its funds as the result 
of Congressional appropriations ; 
(ii) it has made loans of larger 
amounts entailing greater risks than 
has been true in the case of com- 
mercial banks; and (iii) it has as 
sumed social obligations which com- 
mercial banks are not expected to 
assume and often are not permitted 
to assume. 

(b) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation rests upon a sound con- 
stitutional basis, since Congress has 
the power to tax and appropriate 
for “general welfare” purposes and 
to borrow on the nation’s credit. If 
necessary, certain of the agency's 
activities could be sustained under 
war powers conferred upon the Con- 
gress. The Senate shares law-mak- 
ing power with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, in some measure 
with the President. Thus, the Sen- 
ate acting with the House passed 








| ATTENTION AGENTS AND EXECUTIVES 


legislation creating the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and in 
like manner Congress (Senate and 
House) has the power to abolish the 
agency by statute. In case the Presi- 
dent attempts to block such drastic 
action, Congress by a_ two-thirds 
vote of each house may pass the law 
over the presidential veto. 

Since Congress is the appropriat- 
ing authority in the Federal gov- 
ernment, it may render the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
ineffective by refusing to allocate 
funds for its use. Moreover, by law 
Congress may restrict the agency’s 
activities and its personnel to any 
extent it sees fit. Certain appoint- 
ments to important positions within 
the agency are made by the Presi- 
dent subject to Senate approval, and 
obviously the Senate has some meas- 
ure of control over the corporation 
as the result of this check. Finally, 
the “officers” of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are subject to 
removal by impeachment, in which 
proceeding the House of Represent- 
atives brings charges against the of- 
ficials and the Senate sits as a court 
of impeachment, with power to re- 
move by a two-thirds vote. 


V. In the effort to supply flexi- 
bility to our tariff program, the 
President of the United States has 
been given the power for the past 
several years to enter into “recipro- 
cal trade agreements” with other 
nations under certain conditions. 
Opponents of this legislation have 
frequently insisted that it is an un- 
constitutional delegation of legisla- 
tive power. 

(a) Explain (1) the meaning of 
reciprocal trade agreements and (2) 
the purposes of such agreements. 

(b)(1) On what grounds has it 
been contended that the Reciprocal 


HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY REQUIRE 
MORE FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 
YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


Trade Agreements Act is an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative 
power, and (2) under what condi- 
tions has the Supreme Court sus- 
tained such measures as a constitu- 
tional delegation of legislative 
power? 


Why not suggest us for an independent ac 
curate up to date. appraisal as we have nearly 
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(a)(1) A reciprocal trade agree- 
ment is one under which a nation 
agrees to lower its duties on certain 
commodities it imports from an- 
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other nation in return for similar 
reductions in tariffs on commodities 
it exports to that nation. 


(2) The main purposes of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements from the 
American standpoint in 1934 were 
to help this country regain some of 
its lost markets and to revitalize 
those which had grown weak. In a 
broader sense, such agreements 
were designed to stimulate and ex- 
pand foreign commerce and trade 
wherever possible without jeopard- 
izing sound enterprise within the 
United States. From the long range 
point of view, another purpose of 
reciprocal trade agreements has been 
to gradually eliminate trade barriers 
and permit the law of comparative 
advantage to operate. Under such 
conditions, each nation would pro- 
duce those goods and services for 
the production of which it is better 
equipped than other nations. This 
objective is closely linked with other 
purposes of such agreements, viz., 
to foster the improvement of living 
standards on a world-wide basis and 
to contribute to better international 
understanding and more friendly 
relations with other peoples. The 
attainment of this latter objective 
may constitute a major contribution 
to the cause of peace and the elimi- 
nation of war. 


(b)(1) The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act (Reciprocal Tariff 
Act of 1934 and amendments) has 
been subjected to two main consti- 
tutional challenges. First, it has 
been insisted that such agreements 
are in reality treaties, and under the 
Constitution treaties can be made 
by the President only with Senate 
consent. Hence, Congress has by 
mere statute conferred upon the 
President alone, a power which the 
Constitution intended the President 
should share with one house of the 
Congress. In the second place it has 
been insisted that tariff-making is 
law-making, and the Constitution 
plainly states in its very first provi- 
sion that “all legislative power 
herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress. . . .” In other words, in 
this second instance it is contended 
that the shifting of power to the 
President to adjust tariffs through 
reciprocal trade agreements is an 
unconstitutional delegation of power 
clearly vested in Congress by the 
Constitution. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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... that’s the way some of your insureds 
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But if they have a Standard Fixed-Amount policy 
their insurance protection doesn’t go along 
with these changes in inventory. Consequently 
“high or low,” the insured is apt to be “in deep.” 
There's a raft of protection when you give 
your insureds the right policy... the fluctuating 
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(2) The Supreme Court has 
sustained the type of legislation con- 
tained in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements. Act, thus rejecting the 
two major contentions cited in (1) 
above. The court has sustained the 
President to make 
“executive agreements,” 
when such agreements rest upon the 
solid foundation of a Congressional 
enactment. Also, the Court has held 
that the President has special pow- 


power ¢ f the 
especially 


ers in the field of foreign relations, 
as the official executive head of a 
sovereign nation. 

With more specific application to 
the principle involved in reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation, the Su- 
preme Court has held that legisla- 
tion establishing with reasonable 
clarity a policy which the President 
is to carry out and setting forth the 
conditions and limitations under 
which he may act, is not an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative 
power. 
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He had the highest 1.Q. (Insurance Questions) rating of them all. He 
wanted service. More than that he wanted answers. He could fire ques- 


tions staccato—and he was rarely pianissimo—” . . . prepare recommen- 


dations? ... eliminate hazards? ... suggest... reduce... review?... 


“ 


But this agent was a pretty smart fellow himself. He knew that for many 
of the answers his own knowledge and experience would have to be 
supplemented by the specialized cooperation offered by Pearl American. 


Agents and brokers throughout the country are calling on Pearl Ameri- 
can for the answers that can’t be furnished without a lot of “digging”. 
They depend on Pearl American's fast, accurate replies. Join the other 
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V1. Counsel for various insurance 
companies recently appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
participate in its hearings on the ex- 
cess profits tax bill and urged that 
fire and casualty insurance compa- 
nies be taxed on the same basis as 
that proposed for public utilities to 
the extent that insurers would not 
be required to pay the excess prof- 
its tax until after the industry 
earned a rate of return of 5 or 6 
per cent after paying corporate nor 
mal taxes and surtaxes. 

(a) Describe the essential char 
acteristics of a public utility. 

(b) In what respects are insur 
ance carriers (1) similar to, and (2) 
unlike public utility enterprises? 


Answer 


(a) While authorities are not in 
complete agreement in respect to 
the concept of a public utility, the 
essential characteristics of a public 
utility are generally said to be: 

(1) it renders an essential public 
service, 

(2) it is a legal monopoly or near 
monopoly, protected by exclusive 
franchise or permit, 

(3) it generally has been given a 
limited power of eminent domain, 
i.e., On payment of just compensa 
tion, it may take private property 
for use within the scope of its au- 


thorized operations. 


(4) it frequently has been extended 
extraordinary privileges to make 
use of public property in the con 
duct of its business, and 

(5) in return for monopolistic pri- 
vileges and for the power of emi- 
nent domain and the right to make 
use of public property the public 
utility is subjected to more drastic 
governmental regulation of its rates, 
services and finances than is gen- 
erally the case with other types of 
business enterprise. It should be 
mentioned in this connection that 
government rate regulation is de- 
signed not only to protect the pub 
lic interest but also to provide a re 
turn on the investment that will 
assure continued operation and de- 
velopment. 

carriers are 
similar to public utilities in three 
main respects. First, they supply 
an essential public service; second, 


(b)(1) Insurance 
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they must generally secure a 
mit (but not a certificate of 
venience and necessity) to do busi 
within the state; and third, 
they are subject to rate and other 
governmental regulations 

(2) Insurance carriers are un 
like public utility enterprises in 
that: first, they are not monopolies 


per 


con 


ness 


but are in general engaged in com 
petitive enterprise ; second, they are 
endowed with no special privileges 
to make use of public property; 
third, insurance carriers are not em- 
powered to exercise the right of 
eminent domain; and fourth, while 
they are similar to public utilities in 
that they have to secure permission 
to do business within a state they 
are not required to secure certifi 
cates of convenience and necessity 
or franchises. 


VII. Within the past year the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
refused to approve a plan for con- 
solidation of certain large motor 
transportation lines and “thus put 
together a_ transcontinental motor 
truck service.” 

(a)(1) Over what types of en 
terprises does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have jurisdiction 
and (2) what functions the 
Commission have in respect to these 
enterprises? 

(b)(1) What principles 
generally followed by the courts in 
reviewing on appeal from 
such tribunals as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and (2) to what 
court would the appeal from the In 
terstate Commerce be 
taken? 


does 


are 


cases 


Commission 


Answer 


(a)(1) The Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not have jurisdic 
tion over all types of interstate com- 
merce. On the contrary, its juris- 
diction is limited to certain types of 
transportation enterprises engaged 
in interstate commerce or 
operations affect interstate com- 
merce. Specific types of enterprise 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
are: railroads, motor transport 
(buses and trucks) operating in in- 
terstate commerce, express compa- 
nies, sleeping-car companies, freight 
forwarders, pipe lines (except water 


whose 
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the First Mechanical Clock 


YEARS BEFORE recorded history, men 
gauged time by a Sundial, Hourglass 


or Clepsydra. Boethius, in the 6th 
Century, invented a wheel-clock. Pac- 





ificus, archdeacon of Verona, intro- 
duced a weight-driven clock in the 9th 


Century... 


BUT PROBABLY the earliest accurate 
answer to the question, ‘“‘What’s the 
time?”’ was about 996, when an Italian, 
Gerbert, later Pope Sylvester II, pro- 


duced the first mechanical clock. 
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has struck, it is too late to 
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and natural gas), carriers using rail- 
and-water routes, and shipping by 
coastwise, intercoastal, and inland 
waters. 

(2) One of the most important 
functions of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission is to regulate the 
rates and services of the various en- 
terprises mentioned above in order 
to protect the public interest and at 
the same time the various 
carriers a fair return on their in- 
vestments, if such is possible. In 


assure 
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the second place, the Commission 
has the responsibility for regulating 
the accounting and financial prac 
tices of the aforementioned 
prises, including the approval of the 
Third, it has 
enforcement 


enter 


issuance of securities. 
the responsibility for 
of safety legislation applicable to 
common and contract carriers sub 
ject to its jurisdiction, and it has the 
authority to prescribe and admin 
ister other safety 

(Continued on 


requirements 


the next page) 
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“SHRUNKEN 


Inadequate coverage due to sharply 
increased costs penalizes everyone 
concerned—policyholders, agents, the 
insuring company. 

You benefit your insureds, yourself 
and your company when you 
conduct a close person-to-person, 
policy-by-policy survey of all 
insurance you wrote even a few years 
ago—and rewriting at today’s values 
where advisable. 

Feel free to call on Dubuque F & M 
—an old established, multiple line 
company—for any help you feel we 
may give you. Your immediate 
inquiry will be welcomed! 
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Fourth, the Commission has power 
to approve or disapprove contracts 
of carriers which provide for the 
pooling of services, earnings, or di- 
vision of traffic, and to pass upon 
all consolidations, unifications or 
mergers of common carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction. Fifth, it has the 
power to prescribe maximum hours 
of work for certain carrier employ- 
ees and to assist the Department of 
Justice in administering Federal 
hours legislation covering employ- 
ees of carriers. Sixth, common car- 
riers subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must secure certificates of con- 
venience and necessity from the 
before engaging in 
transportation business or extend 
ing their operations, and withdraw- 
als of service require the approval 
of the Commission. Contract 
riers are required to secure permits 
to engage in the trans- 
portation business. 

In addition to the above regula- 
tory powers, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may order any 
common carrier subject to its juris- 
diction to make reparations as dam- 
ages resulting from infractions of 
various Federal acts applicable to 
such carriers. It may require com- 
mon carriers to establish through 
routes and joint rates. It prescribes 
the forms of bills of lading, and 
compiles and publishes statistics. It 
assists the Department of Justice in 
the administration of anti-trust leg- 
islation in so far as it applies to 
common carriers. It fixes the limits 
of standard time zones in the United 
States and it determines mail trans- 
portation rates on carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction, 

(b)(1) In reviewing cases on 
appeal from such tribunals as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the courts generally hold that such 
agencies are better equipped than 
the courts to determine and evaluate 
facts in cases subject to their juris- 
diction, and that the fact-finding of 
such agencies will not be questioned 
if supported by substantial evidence. 
However, where questions of law 
and constitutionality are involved 
the courts will review cases prop- 
erly brought before them. 

(2) Appeals from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are 
taken to the U.S. District Courts. 


Commission 


Car- 
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AUTO SURVEYS 


ESULTS of the survey con- 
ducted by The Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Association 
confirm that the New York City 
market for automobile risks is ex- 
ceedingly tight for small brokers. 
Outlets have either dried up or are 
quite restrictive. More and more 
automobile risks are being forced 
into the assigned risk pool with the 
concomitant danger of increased 
sentiment for action by the state. 
Furthermore, some risks who are 
forced to rely on the assigned risk 
pool are unable to obtain the higher 
limits or medical payments coverage 
they may desire. The brokers 
covered by the survey also com- 
plained of demands for tie-in busi- 
ness, usually fire or inland marine. 
A comprehensive nation-wide sur- 
vey of all phases of the situation will 
be undertaken by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. This 
is understood to be the first such 
survey to be made on a national scale. 
The association points to the in- 
creasing toll of injuries and fatalities, 
which, together with high jury 
awards and mounting repair costs, 
have raised automobile insurance 
rates and brought a threat of com- 
pulsory insurance as compelling 
reasons for a vigorous campaign to 
combat this problem on all fronts. 


AUTO RATES NOT 
EXCESSIVE 


N A speech attacking the recently 

expressed fears that automobile 
liability insurance may be pricing 
itself out of the market, J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, called for a more af- 
firmative approach in acquainting 
the public with the reasons behind 
the current rate increases. Address- 
ing the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents, he pointed out 
that since 1939 the consumer price 
index has risen 89%, hospital costs 
135% and claim costs 150% for 
property damage and 70% for 
bodily injury, while automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates have only in- 
creased an average of 35%. Until 
there is better control of traffic, bet- 
ter law enforcement and better pub- 
lic cooperation, he concluded, the 
companies have no alternative but to 
ask the motor vehicle owners to pay 
the rates they, themselves, make. 


Booth, Potter, Seal & Co. 
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AUTO RATE CHANGES 

EW automobile liability rates for basic limits coverage have been 
N iitea by the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters in a number 
of states. The revisions vary according to the experience of the various 
rating territories within each state. The range of the increases for bodily 
injury and property damage coverage combined is as follows: 

PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 

Effective July 28, 1952: 
Arizona 
Effective August 11, 1952: 
Connecticut 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Utah ‘ 
Effective August 18, 1952: 
New Mexico 
Wisconsin 


from $3 to $22.50 from $2 to $ 7 
from $2 to $40 
from to 
from 5 to 


from $2 to $42 
from 26 
from to 19 
from ; 14 from to 
from < 9 from 5 to 
from 1] from 4 to 
from < 9 No change 


from $2 $18 * 


from 6to 29 from $3 to $ 


Effective September 1, 1952: 
New Jersey 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Georgia 


$3 to $23 
9 to 
6 to 
4 to 


from 
from 
from 


from $2 to $23 
from 5 to 10 
from 3.50 to 19 
from 3 to 22 


Automobile liability rates were also revised effective August 18 by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau for the states of Arizona, Delaware and 
Maine. The average statewide percentage changes were as follows: 

PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
B.I. P.D. P.D. 
+14.2% +32.7% No Change 
No Change +-11.2 No Change 
No Change }-33.7 15.7% 


Filings by the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters for increased 
automobile liability and general liability rates were disapproved by Com- 
missioner Hugh N. Mills of West Virginia. The commissioner held that 
insufficient data was furnished to support the proposed increases. He also 
disapproved the inclusion of a 5% profit and contingencies factor in the 
filing because he feels that inadequate information had been submitted in 
its support. The commissioner further questioned the filings on the 
grounds that the proposed increases were predominately influenced by 
trend factors. He noted that rate increases granted on November 9, 1951 
were based largely on trend indications and that the latest filing was the 
second proposal for increases based on trends. 


** Increased $4 in Albuquerque and all of Bernallillo County but reduced either $1 or $2 
in the remainder of the state * Reduced in one territory 


from 
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Delaware 
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NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 
REPORT 


HE report to the state legisla 

ture by New York Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Alfred J. Bohl- 
inger was made public early in July. 
Covering the calendar year of 1951 
the report showed that rates on most 
lines of insurance had been increased 
during the year. It noted that a 
study of the making of fire insur- 
ance rates outside of the metropol- 
itan New York area is underway. 
Considerable attention was paid in 
the report to the problem of losses 
caused by uninsured drivers but 
there was no definite recommenda 
tion either for or against compulsory 
insurance. Experience rating of au 
tomobile drivers is presently under 
study by the insurance department 
so the report limited itself to a re 
statement of Superintendent Bohl 
belief 
industry should re-evaluate 


inger’s  publicly-announced 
that the 
Its) position 
The complaint bure ‘au of the 
department 
plaints last year, 
1950. As a these com- 
plaints, thirty-nine hearings were 
held with licenses revoked in twenty- 
five and levied in 
fourteen. 


FIRE COMMISSION STUDY 
PROPOSED 


PLEA for stability of commis 

sions on fire business and a pro- 
posal for an exhaustive study of the 
entire situation were made by Don- 
ald C. president of the 
Boston and Old Colony Companies, 
in an address to the Eastern Under 
Taking the 
premise that fire rates were not ex- 
Mr. Bowersock argued that 


with regard to such 
s 

plans 

received 


303 more 


com 
than in 
result of 


instances fines 


Bowersock, 


writers Association. 
cessive, 
in commissions would 
be an to stockholders and 
would have an adverse reaction if, 
in the future, the companies needed 
additional financing, Furthermore, 
such increases would in the long run 
be detrimental to agents themselves, 
he stated. The study Mr. Bower- 
sock suggested would be made in 


any increase 
injustice 


cooperation with agents’ representa- 
and 
advisory only. 


any conclusions could be 
While the study was 
recom 


tives 


in progress, he strongly 
mended that there be no general in 


crease in commissions 


At the meeting the rating methods 
research committee of the associa- 
tion recommended changes in the 
rules and forms used in writing 
builders’ risk coverages. Also rec- 
ommended was a change in the 
handling of improvements and bet 
terments insurance. 


O. L. & T. RATE CHANGES 


NCREASES in bodily injury lia- 

bility rates, effective August 11, 
1952, for a number of owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ classifications 
have been announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau. The classifications 
affected are those rated on an area 
and frontage and include 
hotels, churches, hospitals, 
restaurants, apartments and 
tenements, boarding or rooming 
houses and mercantile and office 
buildings. The territories in which 
the National Bureau revisions apply 
are Iowa and Puerto Rico and the 
average increase is 43.1% and 
22.4%, respectively. The filings of 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau are changed in seven territories 
with the average increase as fol- 
lows: Connecticut 50.0% ; District 
of Columbia 46.2% ; Illinois 17.3% 
Maryland 50.0%; Massachusetts 
24.5% ; Tg 34.9% and Wash- 
ington 15.1% Similar increases 
averaging 36.2%, filed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers, became effective August 18 
in Virginia. 

Increases for this coverage, filed 
by the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau became effective August 4 in 
fourteen additional states. The 
average statewide percentage in 
crease for the classifications affected 
by the revision is as follows. 

Alabama 

\rizona 

Delaware 


basis 
stores, 
clubs, 
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Georgia 

Maine 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Vermont 
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19.8 
33.3 
20.7 
Wyoming 20.4 
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covered. Information is complete . . . 
unbiased . . . authoritative. 
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About Your Stocks— 


What 
What 
What 
What 
What 
BEST’S DIGEST shows you everything you should know about the 


values and earnings of insurance stocks; gives all the information 
you need to reach your decisions whether stocks are good buys or bad. 


dividends have they paid over a period of years? 
their prospects for increased dividends? 
their earning powers? 

their real values? 

their investment portfolio holdings? 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 


FULTON ST. 
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ments of the company and the ex- 
amination reports made by the 
public accountants. If such an ex- 
amination develops that further in- 
quiry should be made, such special 
inquiry would be made by the de- 
partmental staff. 


Such a proposal, it is stated, would 
accomplish the following: 
(1) Create a uniform minimum na- 
tional standard of examination of 
insurance companies. 
(2) Would make available to all 
companies throughout the United 
States qualified personnel to con- 
duct such examinations, by opening 
the field to the public accounting 
firms. (3) Would enable the various 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
138 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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HARRY $. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Reber! Murray 


LA Moscovitch, ASA 
Franklin 2-4020 
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Accountants 
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Auditors 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Pleze 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 











insurance departments to live within 
the limitation of their budgets by 
employing a small body of experts 
rather than a large body of semi- 
trained personnel. 

By relieving the state insurance 
department of the necessity of con- 
ducting field examinations, the ex- 
amining staff could be reduced in 
number and therefore, could be 
strengthened in training and quali- 
fication. 


Only In the Idea Stage 


I want to make it very clear that 
such a proposal is only in the idea 
stage, and that we have had little 
opportunity to study it seriously. It 
is of such a radical nature that it is 
probably impractical to look for its 
adoption on a national basis in the 
foreseeable future. 

If an examination gets “out of 
harmony,” we sometimes find that 
the misunderstanding can be traced 
back to the question of cost and the 
company feeling that it is taking too 
long. Several rather recent develop- 
ments have tended to increase the 
scope and hence the cost of an ex- 
amination. The full effect of some of 
these factors has not yet been felt. 
Some of the things I have in mind 


Multiple line underwriting. 

. Rating laws and their corollary. 

. The increasing importance of 
comprehensive and accurate sta- 
tistics. 

4. Uniform accounting, and 
Insurance expense exhibit 
which result in functional and 
“by line” cost accounting. 

. The A & H policy form exhibit. 

7. Added emphasis on reviewing 
reinsurance contracts. 

. The movement towards decen- 
tralization and the establishment 
of relatively autonomous branch 
offices. 

. The demand by the commission- 
ers for a better and more compre- 
hensive examination report. 


The increased costs, if any, result- 
ing from multiple line underwriting, 
are hard to appraise. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the ex- 
amination will require more time 
than if the increase in premium 
volume were spread over the lines 
formerly written by the company. 


It will present many new problems 
and make many of our old yardsticks 
and tests worthless. 

Extreme care will have to be exer- 
cised in evaluating whether the com- 
pany is moving too rapidly into 
lines that are unfamiliar to them and 
their organization. Casualty loss re- 
serves may cause some trouble for 
the fire companies, and casualty 
companies may overlook the effect 
on surplus of a large volume of 
new term fire policies written on an 
advance premium basis. In addi- 
tion, the company’s reinsurance pro- 
gram will have to be reviewed very 
carefully. 

Two items included above may 
cause some raised eyebrows—rating 
and uniform accounting. No defi- 
nite policy has yet been established 
on how and when examinations on 
these two phases of the company’s 
operations shall take place. Many 
feel that they should be done as a 
part of the regular statutory ex- 
amination, but by examiners espe- 
cially trained in these two fields. 
Others feel that they should be 
separate examinations. 


Never Free of Examiners 


My own reaction is that it would 
be better to do them at the time of 
the regular examination. If this isn’t 
done, it looks to me like the com- 
pany will never be free of examiners. 
Add to this, the practice followed in 
some states of doing only, say the 
fire companies of a group, and then 
later the casualty companies. Under 
these circumstances, the companies 
might as well put the boys on the 
payroll. However, regardless of 
when they take place, their cost is in 
the last analysis, an integral part 
of the company’s examination ex- 
pense. 

Let me add here, that in my 
opinion (and Director Day concurs) 
effective supervision of the com- 
pliance with the rating laws and 
uniform accounting regulations must 
necessarily involve examinations of 
these two phases of the company’s 
operations. In addition. if we are to 
have realistic examinations of rating 
or statistical organizations, the ex- 
aminers must review the company’s 
procedures and practices used in 
preparing information forwarded to 
these organizations. 
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One other factor that influences 
the cost of any examination is the 
company’s operating results during 
the period under review. If, as has 
been the case during the past several 
years in the casualty field, these re- 
sults have not been good, extra care 
and attention must of necessity be 
given to certain phases of the ex- 
amination. This same situation may 
exist if certain life companies pro- 
ceed too rapidly into, what to some 
of them, is a new field—accident 
and health—particularly group. 


While we are considering the 
costs of examination, I would like 
to point out that the established ex- 
aminer’s per diem has not been 
changed during the past ten years 
that I know of, and it may have been 
the same for a longer period. It is 
true that there has been an increase 
in the expense allowance, but this 
has been more than offset by an in- 
crease in the examiners’ out-of-the- 
pocket expenses. 

If examination costs are corre 
lated to some of the above factors 
and to the increase in premium vol- 
ume and assets, I am sure it will be 
found that the increased costs, if 
any, have not been out of line 


Company's Attitude 


The attitude of the company’s 
management towards the examina- 
tion and the examiners must also be 
considered. It runs all the way from 
wholehearted cooperation through 
indifference to outright animosity. 
By cooperation, I don’t mean a flood 
of entertainment and gifts, but an 
intelligent and sincere effort to do 
everything reasonably possible to 
facilitate the work of the examina- 
tion. The requirements of the ex- 
aminers might be considered at the 
time accounting, bookkeeping or sta- 
tistical changes are contemplated. 

By animosity, I mean something 
like this: I was told recently about 
this kind of situation: On the first 
morning of the examination, the 
president of a very large company 
called all the examiners to his office, 
and in a few well-chosen words, told 
them that they were there only be- 
cause the law required it; that the 
work they would do had little real 
significance as the company would 
continue to do as it pleased, as it had 
in the past. Unfortunately, for him 
times had changed slightly, while he 
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Progressive local agents 
will find their Fire, Auto and 
Inland Marine business — 
in this territory Kai 
best served . 


through the facilities of .. . 


ALABAMA 


NEW MEXICO 
OKLAHOMA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


S. Foster Yancey, President Erle C. Patrick, Secretary 


DALLAS * TEXAS 
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3 Years of Progress 


Reserve for Premiums 
Uneamed Premiums Written 


$ 304,859.37 $1,228,496.64 
1950 1,347,266.63 903,588.06 1,755,786.33 
1951 1,362,972.61 1,288,216.04 2,439,523.45 
Percentage of Increase in Premiums Written in 1951 over 1950—38.94% 


, Surplus of 
Year Policyholders 


1949 $1,489,641.24 
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a Multiple Line “A” rated company 
with A MILLION DOLLAR CAPITAL 
and OVER A MILLION DOLLAR SURPLUS 
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of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Offers to selected agents 
in selected territory its facilities: 
Automobile (All Coverages) 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Public Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Bonds 


FIRE, TORNADO, INLAND MARINE 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


Jusurauce Company 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
NO STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL 
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RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gos & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 

FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Bidg. 420 Lexingten Ave. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-9670 


Grayber 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Yeors 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 





FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANADA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miemi Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Floride Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
BURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginie — North and South Caroline 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SOM, LIMITED 


Cenedian R ves 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 
Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 





LOUISIANA 


OHIO 








WM. A. MARBURY & CO., 
Managing General Agents 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


THE JOHN H. MAHON CO. 
FACILITIES FOR PLACING 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
TRUCKS—BUSES AND TAXICABS 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, 8. C. 
Telephone TA 211! 











ROY MARTIN & CO., ING. 
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231 Baroone Street 
New Orleans, La. 
Tel. CAnal 4566-67 
LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


TEXAS 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, ING. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORBEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE CO. 
(Statewide operation) 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Austin, Texas 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Cermedy 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











MASSACHUSETTS 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montree! 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
79 JOHN ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Boston General 
Agency 


Canadian 
Pairfield, Ellis @ Grant, Led. 
460 St. John St. Montreal, Canada 








MONTANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 
Established 1872 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


340 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
“4 Wellington St., W. Teronto, Ont. 











H. $. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helene, Montene 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 
WOM DALLAS SKSinSwo 
Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 





NEW YORK 
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Hoey, E:uison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Genera! Agents 
Uteh, Idehe, Montene, Nevede 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
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Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
o" Kents and Beets 
saat’ Jade Heals, law 


Stewart, Genith & Oo., Landoa, England 
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THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbie Genera! Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 
TELEGRAMS 
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VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Conede, Limited 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
Exchange Bullding 


Parent Office 
WILLIS, FASER & DUMAS, LTD. 
Londen, England 


625 Insurance Montreal 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Insurance Service 
Throwghout Canada 
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continued to dwell in the era of “the 
great rugged individualists.” Most 
important of all, after the examina- 
tion was completed, several com- 
missioners decided that the exami 
nation report indicated that the 
company could no longer do as it 
pleased. 

The company can gain much by 
recognizing that the examiners are 
there through no choice of their 
own, that they are fulfilling the legal 
requirements of the various states 
and that they are not there neces 
sarily to be harmful nor critical. A 
friendly, cooperative attitude would 
serve well to make for a better and 
more efficient examination. 


Company Preparation 


I should like to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions as to items that 
might tend to facilitate the examin- 
ers’ work. This list is not intended 
to be all-inclusive, nor will every 
item be necessary in each examina 
tion. They have not been arranged 
in order of their importance 

1. Prior to the arrival of the ex 
aminers, management should call an 
organization meeting of all inter 
ested department heads and advise 
them of their individual responsi 
bilities in the forthcoming examina- 
tion. Appoint a chairman or contact 
man who will be the clearing me- 
dium of all examination problems 
That doesn’t mean the handshaker 
or the man who arranges agency 
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banquets for the company. We want 
a man there who knows the job. He 
must be an executive who knows the 
operations of the company and one 
who is familiar with the procedure 
of examinations. He must arrange 
for proper headquarters, necessary 
equipment, and prepare a directory 
listing the names of officials, depart- 
ment heads and first assistants of 
each along with their duties. We 
want something in a condensed form 
so that we know where we are go- 
ing during the examination. 

2. Proper introductions of the 
key examiners to certain executive 
officers and all department heads is 
essential to get the examination off 
to a good start. This can be done 
as a gradual proposition at the con 
venience of the contact man. I do 
not mean we want a steady stream 
of officials marching in the first day 
but these examiners come from all 
over the country and it helps the ex- 
aminer-in-charge if he is presented 
properly. 

3. Any attempt to decide how 
best to arrange the records to facili 
tate the examination should, I think, 
start with a thorough study and 
analysis of the information con- 
tained in preceding examination re- 
ports. 

4. It will be the duty of the ex- 
aminer-in-charge to review the 
minutes of the stockholders, policy 
holders, directors and various com- 
mittees in order to determine if the 
company is operating in accordance 
with its articles and by-laws. It, 
therefore, would seem expedient to 
have such records in shape for in- 
spection prior to the arrival of the 
examiners. 

5. The records of the capital 
stock outstanding should be kept so 
that the examiners can readily ac- 
count for each certificate by num- 
ber; number of shares from the 
certificate stubs and cancelled cer- 
tificates ; therefore, a numerical list- 
ing of the certificates outstanding as 
of the date of the examination 
would be useful in checking and 
verifying this item. 

6. A summary of reinsurance con- 
tracts assumed and ceded. Also list 
of memberships in iti 
pools and associations and participa- 
tion therein. This is a practical rec- 
ord for company use and is helpful 
to the examiner. 


underwrit 


7. A list of branches, depart- 
ments, service offices and general 
agents. How they report to the 
home office and method of recording 
on the home office books. Branch 
offices, particularly autonomous de- 
partments, should be instructed to 
have all detail supporting their year- 
end summaries sent to the home of- 
fice for file. 

8. Inter-office pooling arrange- 
ments. If complicated, copies in 
chart form should be made for each 
examiner. The large companies usu- 
ally have different pooling arrange- 
ments with each affiliated company. 
\ chart would clarify the operations 
of the group and eliminate the pos 
sibility of error on the part of ex 
aminers. 

9. Although the seasoned ex 
arainer is familiar with companies’ 
systems, it is important to have a 
synopsis of the routine and controls 
of the particular company on hand 

10. All supporting worksheets, 
summaries and memorandum rec- 
ords used in compiling the annual 
statement. We realize at the year- 
end that increased pressure and re- 
sponsibility is on the accountant and 
it is a simple matter to misplace a 
memorandum account after the 
statement is filed. To avoid this pos 
sibility annual statement records 
should be kept in a permanent file 
The company should keep working 
papers in connection with its annual 
statements in such a fashion that it 
is convenient to check supporting 
schedules and that all computations 
outside the statement are supported 
Time should be taken to prepare a 
detailed explanation of any unusual 
transaction. These papers should 
also include the year-end trial bal- 
ances. 

11. It generally expedites the 
work if the company’s general ledger 
accounts correspond to the ledger 
accounts named in the annual state- 
ment blank. The company, of 
may sub-divide these ac 
counts in various ways to fit its 
particular needs, but the books 
should be kept so that accounts in 
the final and consolidated balance 
sheet will coincide with the accounts 
in the annual statement. 

12. Legal documents, appraisals, 
etc., in connection with real estate 
and mortgages should be arranged 


course, 
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2. Lowest loss ratio of any 
company in the business. 
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five largest writers of . 
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in such a manner as to facilitate the 
examiner's review. 

13. Brokers’ statements in con 
nection with the purchase and sale 
of securities during the period 
should be available and in proper 
order 

14. In many cases where a year- 
end examination is contemplated it 
is possible to arrange for the ex- 
aminers to be present and partici- 
pate in the company’s own security 
count and thus avoid duplication 

15. The following “tab” runs are 
usually very helpful and this listing 
does not intend to be a comprehen 
sive listing of all items of this type 


(a) A listing of real estate, mort 
gages, bonds and stocks, as of the 
date of the examination on the basis 
of the information requested in the 
annual statement schedules 

(b) The following listings are es 
sential in establishing unpaid loss 
reserves 


(1) A run of the outstanding 
claims as of examination date, re- 
flecting all pertinent information in- 
cluding claim number, coverage, 
date of loss, date reported, state lo- 
cation and the estimated reserve 


(2) A run of claims paid reflecting 


the actual cash settlement by claim 
number as of the latest date possi 
ble subsequent to the examination 
date. With this run, as you can 
well visualize, the Examiner is ap 
proaching the problem from a retro 
spective standpoint. With as much 
as say three to six months’ experi 
ence, I think it is safe to assume 
certainly that many of the claims 
will have been paid. In this case the 
examiner is no longer trusting to 
judgment nor estimates as he has 
the actual amounts paid and is in a 
position, therefore, to establish a 
reasonably accurate reserve. 


(3) A run of the outstanding claims 
reflecting all pertinent information 
as of the latest date subsequent to 
the examination date. This run is 
checked to the outstanding run as of 
the examination date in order ‘to 
establish the incurred but not re 
ported and the reopened case re 
serve 


(c) Listings necessary for the ex 
aminers’ verification of premiums 
in force and reinsurance premiums 
in force 








OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: John L. Mowatt, 
Jr. has been promoted to agency superin 
tendent at Chicago and is succeeded as 
Michigan state agent by George K. Simp 
son, formerly special agent for Indiana 

Fred A. Anderson and Roswell P. Averill 
have been promoted from special agents to 
state agents in Indiana and Maine, respec 
tively. Mr. Averill succeeds the late J 
Stuart Branscombe 

Walter G. Muller has been appointed 
special agent in western Maryland and the 
District of Columbia; and special agent 
Ernest F. Todd, Jr. transferred from Nor 
walk, Conn. to Maine 


x~** * 


Agricultural: Edward L. Elder has been 
appointed Kentucky state agent for this 
company and the Empire State Insurance 
Co 

x «et 


American-Associated Cos.: Edgar R 
Barton, formerly assistant branch manager 
at Minneapolis for the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, has been appointed underwriting 
manager at Portland, Oregon 


~x~* 


American insurance Group: /. Walter 
Byrne, formerly manager of the New Eng 
land department, has been assigned execu- 
tive duties in the Pacific department; H. 
Philip Freud, formerly manager of the 
Cleveland office, succeeds Mr. Byrne at 
Boston. 

Thomas L. Smith and H. V. Molldy have 
been promoted from assistant managers 
at Cleveland to managers at Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, respectively. 

Palmer A. Weis, special agent, has been 
placed in charge of a new office at 21 Main 
Street, Clinton, N. J., assisted by John K 
Woodworth as special agent for western 
New Jersey. James A. Brower has been 
appointed special agent for central Florida, 
succeeding Joseph E. Ward 


x~* * 


American Surety Co.: Donald E. Langley 
and William T. Cowell have been appointed 
special agents at Omaha and Minneapolis, 
respectively. 

x** 


Barr Adjustment Co.: The Riverside, Cali- 
fornia office has been relocated at 6934 
Magnolia Avenue 


~* * 
Continental Casualty: Recent appoint- 
ments are: Home office—John H. Cramer, 
formerly at San Francisco, named assistant 
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superintendent, aviation & travel accident 
division; Kenneth D. Saunders, promoted 
from assistant to superintendent to assistant 
superintendent, special risks division; and 
Wendall Drake, formerly manager of the 
Cleveland A. & H. office, assigned to the 
branch office production staff of the home 
office 

Donald G. Heth and Charles Thompson, 
formerly responsibile for special msks, and 
aviation & travel accident in the New York 
metropolitan office respectively, have been 
placed in full charge of the special risks 
and aviation & travel accident divisions 
on the West Coast and New York, respec- 
tively 

San Francisco—Leo Fehlman, formerly 
at Los Angeles, named resident supervisor 
for the special risks and aviation & travel 
accident divisions; and Drake Sutter, tor 
merly branch office operations supervisor 
at the home office, promoted to manager 
of the A. & H. department 

Fred J. Topp, formerly at Jamaica, New 
York, and William Houghton at Cleve- 
land, have been promoted from agency 
supervisors to acting managers of the 
New Orleans and Cleveland A. & H. & H 
offices, respectively 


-— 


Dubuque Fire & Marine: The R. Kirk 
Moyer Agency, Inc. of New Orleans has 
been appointed managing general agents 
in Louisiana 


se 2 @ 


Employers’ Group: John A. Donovan, 
formerly superintendent, compensation and 
liability department, has been appointed 
superintendent of the agency department 
and is succeeded by Daniel B. Linscott 


Ss .2 @ 


Fireman's Fund indemnity Co.: James 
R. MacKay has been elected an assistant 
vice president and will be transferred to 
New York as assistant manager. Edward 
C. Meehan has been named an assistant 
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secretary and appointed assistant manager 
of eastern indemnity operations. E£. Ken 
neth Hawley has been made agency super 
intendent in the New York office 


> 2. 2 


Harford Mutual: Jack F. Derrickson, ior 
merly assistant manager at Richmond for 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Co., has 
joined this company as manager of the 
casualty underwriting department 


x** 


Hartford Accident: FE. S. Taylor has 
been promoted from assistant claims man 
ager to manager of the Houston claim 
office, succeeding the late LeRoy Protsman 


x* * 


Home Insurance Group: For the Home 
Indemnity, Edward W. Radius, Jr., for 
merly assistant casualty manager at Chi 
cago, has been promoted to manager of 
the Detroit office, succeeding Gordon R 
Ferguson; and special agent Ernest W 
Graner, Jr. has been transferred from 
Rochester to Detroit 

For the Home Insurance, EZ. J. Lowrance, 
formerly state agent at Charlotte, N. C 
has been named to supervise operations at 
Columbia, S. C.; and D. M. Stone, for 
merly manager of the North and South 
Carolina service departments, has been 
named state agent for western North 
Carolina 

~* 


Insurors’ Corp.: Weldon H. Harris, for 
merly vice president of the Commercial 
Standard Insurance Co., has joined this 
company as manager of the casualty de 
partment 


~*~ «re 


Lindsey & Newsom: James L. Newsom, 
returned from military duty, has resumed 
his position as manager of the Tyler, Texas 
office of this firm of adjusters 


*~* * 


London Assurance: Willis A. Hart has 
been appointed special agent in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Kansas for this company and 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co 


. :-e 


Messorole Group: Leslie A. Lloyd, man 
ager of the automobile and inland marine 
loss departments, has been appointed as 
sistant secretary 
Continued on 


the next page 
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GUARDIANS OF THE AIR WAVES — “Orchids” to 
the Men and Women who man the air wave communica- 
tion posts — who guide planes and ships to their destina- 
tion and speed rescue to those in distress—and to those 
who through Radar protect our land against attack. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 

Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 





National of Hartford: Paul A. Knudsen 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
multiple line payroll audit department at 
the home office; and Harold R. Staley 
named special agent in Wisconsin 


o. 2.F 


North British Group: Mayo W. Rucker, 
formerly Oregon special agent for the Hart 
ford Group, has been appointed special 
agent for the San Francisco peninsula and 
south coast territories, succeeding T. R 
Yore, transferred to the San Francisco office 


x * * 


Northern Assurance Co., Ltd.: The Ray 
H. Rohwer General Agency of Phoenix has 
been appointed supervising general agents 
ior Arizona. 


~* 


Olin Industries, inc.: Bion H. Francis, 
formerly secretary of the Massachusetts In 
surance Buyers’ Association, has been ap 
pointed insurance manager of the newly 
centralized insurance department at New 
Haven, Conn. 


x~ * 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group: Rex L 
Redelfs has been appointed special agent for 
Nebraska and South Dakota 


x * * 


Phoenix-London Group: George A. 
Wander has been appointed state agent in 
charge of the northern New Jersey office 


~* * 


Royal-Liverpoo! Group: Newly estab 
lished claims offices and their respective 
supervisors are: Houston, Texas—W. J 
Awty; Greensboro, N. C.—James E. Mc 
Caffrey; and Savannah, Ga.—James E 
Yates, 111. 


xe 


St. Paul Cos.: Charles L. Stoffel, formerly 
president of the Samaritan Life Insurance 
Co. of Duluth, has joined the personal ac- 
cident department of the Saint Paul-Mer- 
cury Indemnity Co. 

W. B. Hershe has been promoted from 
state agent at Kansas City to manager for 
Indiana, succeeding H. B. Raine, assigned 
as state agent to southern Indiana 

Byron Anderson, formerly special agent 
at Baltimore, has been appointed state 
agent for North Dakota, succeeding W. C 
Oakes, transferred to Kansas City, Mo 
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FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
MARINE. REPORTING FORM. FLOATER CONTRACTS 


NEW YORK 


State agent Nelson C. Lane has been 
transferred from Wisconsin to Detroit and 
is succeeded by state agent Robert M 
Freer; special agent Curtis G. Solsvig will 
replace Mr. Freer in southern Wisconsin 


arm @ 


Standard of Detroit: For the Standard 
Accident and Planet Insurance Companies; 
Vaurice J. Pierce, formerly manager, home 
office education department, has been pro 
moted to executive secretary in charge of 
education, training and personnel activities ; 
and C. T. D. Johnson promoted from as- 
sistant manager to manager of the payroll 
audit department, succeeding Frank L 
Fourette, retired 


~*~ *«* * 


In the fire and marine lines, 
Robert H. England has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager at 
Philadelphia, succeeding John P. Frazier, 
retired; and Ralph C. Gardner, Jr. ap- 
pointed field supervisor at Pittsburgh 
Charles G. Snow, field supervisor, has been 
transferred from Jacksonville to Dallas 


Travelers: 


2s @ @ 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters Inc.: In the 
Pacific department; Jack R. West has been 
appointed resident vice president, succeeding 
Frank C. Treadwell, retired. Managers and 
their assistants appointed at respective lo 
cations are: Harris C. Goodrich and Roland 
7’. Abell at Los Angeles; and John J. White 
Amann at San Francisco 
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ASS’N NOTES 


American International Underwriters: 
Leonard H. Collier has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales promotion, 
advertising and publicity for this organi- 
zation and the American International Ma- 
rine Agency, and their U. S. affiliates 


x~x«rk 


Board of Fire Undrs. of the Pacific: 
Frank C. Colridge and Gerald V. Ball, 
secretary and assistant secretary, have been 
named secretary-manager and _ assistant 
manager, respectively 


~*~ « 


California Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
The G. K. Spike Insurance Agency of 
Hanford has been elected the 2500th mem- 
ber of this association 


x*«rk 


Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: The mem- 
ber companies of the Pearl-American Group 
have been elected to membership. 


x * * 


Fire Underwriters Ass'n of The Pacific: 
Richard E. Erickson, formerly extension 
representative of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed educational di- 
rector and manager. 


x~** * 


General Adjustment Bureau: The Wil- 
mington, Delaware office has been moved to 
919 Washington Street. 


ss @ 2 


H. & A. Underwriters Conference: The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg, Canada has been elected the 
177th member of this conference 


x kk 


Insurance Society of N. Y.: Ellis H. Car- 
son (president, National Surety Corp.) and 
Edward King (president, Hooper Holmes 
Bureau, Inc.) have been elected chairmen 
of the library, and budget & finance com- 
mittees, respectively. 


x*rk 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
The Northern Assurance Company and its 
affiliated London & Scottish Assurance Cor- 
poration have been elected to membership, 
the total of which is now 149. 
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percent of the population has some 
type of prepaid hospital care and a 
relatively high percent of the pre- 
paid patient group has reasonably 
comprehensive protection. Dollar 
payments to hospitals from prepay- 
ment plans in 1940 were negligible 
in importance as a source of income. 
Today, however, many, if not most, 
hospitals would be unable to meet 
their monthly operating expenses 
if the prepayment plans were sud- 
denly to lose public support. 

The prepayment plan is a rela- 
tively new economic tool for both 
the public and the hospital. It is 
hardly fifteen years old—too short 
a time to introduce a new idea, 
secure its widespread adoption and 
to develop adequate understanding 
of its use by the public, hospitals 
and health profession. It is also 
too short a time to gain the experi- 
ence necessary for maximum effi- 
ciency and most economical use. 
Nevertheless, there has been suffi- 
cient time to make it clearly evident 
that the American people and the 
hospitals want to use prepayment 
as the device for consumer financing 
of hospital care. The problem of 
financing hospital care is in large 
part one of strengthening the vol- 
untary prepayment plans as an eco- 
nomic instrument to meet the needs 
of the public and of the hospital. 


Areas of Study 


The recently formed Commission 
on Financing of Hospital Care came 
to this conclusion when problems 
associated with prepayment were 


adopted as one of the four major 
areas for study. Regional and spe- 
cial conference groups held through- 
out the country by the commission 
earlier this year reached the same 
conclusion, when prepayment was 
listed by all groups as a major item 
of concern. With the emphasis that 
is being placed on prepayment by 
the Commission’s half-million dollar, 
two-year study program, a new pub- 
lic and professional understanding 
of prepayment can reasonably be 
expected to result. 

Although experience with prepay- 
ment is limited and of comparatively 
short duration, there is little dis- 
agreement with the conclusion that 
prepayment has already demon- 
strated that it is the most practicable 
device to use in the long range plan- 
ning for allocation of consumer in- 
come to hospital care. Prepayment, 
however, has introduced many prob- 
lems for which solutions must be 
found. No matter what short term 
answer to these problems may be 
introduced, the effect will not be 
fatal because the prepayment ap- 
proach is sound—the worst that can 
be said is that the wrong answer to 
present-day prepayment problems 
will mean a longer period of ex- 
perimentation and a delay in achiev- 
ing the potentialities of prepayment 
for the public and the hospital. How- 
ever, because experimentation is 
costly and in the interim the prob- 
lem of financing will become more 
acute, every effort should be made 
to avoid wrong answers to current 
problems. 

Accepting prepayment as_ the 
basic method for paying the na- 
tion’s hospital bill is imperative if 


it is to be an effective tool for alloca- 
tion of the national product to hos- 
pital care. Until the head of every 
family in America feels as unpro- 
tected without prepaid hospital care 
as the home owner feels without 
fire insurance, or as the mother of 
small children feels when she is 
without a telephone in the house, or 
as the wage earner’s family feels 
without electric lights and electri 
cal appliances, we will not be able to 
say that prepayment has _ been 
adopted as common practice. Nor 
will the problem of financing hos- 
pital care be met. 


More Satisfactory 


No other practical mechanism ex- 
ists which can be employed as an 
alternative to prepayment for the 
gainfully employed. From the pa- 
tient’s standpoint prepayment has 
certainly proven to be more satis- 
factory than payment of the hospital 
bill from savings and current income 
at the time of illness. 

Prepayment has, however, intro- 
duced for the public and the hospital 
a new concept of the cost of hospital 
care. Previously, when the patient 
met his hospital bill at the time he 
was ill the amount charged him by 
the hospital was his basis for meas- 
urement of whether hospital costs 
seemed to him to be too high. Also, 
before the introduction of prepay- 
ment as a source of reimbursement 
for half or more than half of all 
patients, philanthropic sources cov- 
ered hospital deficits, and charges 
to patients could, therefore, vary 
with patient ability to pay to a 
greater extent than is possible today. 
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Prior to the development of prepay- 
ment, hospital administrators and 
their boards tended to translate 
hospital operating costs into charges 
on the basis of private patients pay- 
ing more than cost, and ward and 
part-pay patients paying less than 
cost. 

Prepayment has introduced meth- 
ods of paying hospitals which more 
nearly reflect the actual cost of pro- 
viding services. Today, many pa- 
tients who were part-pay or free 
patients yesterday or, conversely, 
who chose private accommodations 
are prepaid patients today. Another 
recent change in the pattern of 
hospital income, though not directly 
related to the introduction of prepay- 
ment, is that payments from tax 
supported agencies have not in 
creased in proportion to the actual 
cost of providing services, and 
income from charity has been shrink- 
ing as a source of funds for 
financing care for the free patient. 

This situation is well known to 
the hospital administrator and his 
board, although not so well known to 
the public. well understood, 
even by the administrator, is the fact 


Less 
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that to persons with prepaid care the 
daily cost or the cost per admission 
of providing hospital service is not 
a significant basis for measuring 
hospital costs to the public. 


Measure of Cost 


Only a few years ago hospital 
costs were, in the public mind, 
largely a matter of daily room 
charges and charges for “extras,” 
There is, still a tendency to think in 
these terms ; however, the true meas- 
urement of the consumer’s bill for 
hospital care is more and more the 
monthly cost of prepayment. This 
means that the cost of hospital care 
has already been translated, for 
about half the total population, into 
a “group cost.” Another way of 
expressing this, is that prepayment 
rates charged the individual or the 
family are the true measurement of 
the cost to the public for hospital 
care—as insurance rates go up, the 
cost of hospital care to the consumer 
goes up. Since the per diem cost 
at an individual hospital is only one 
of many significant factors which 
determine the cost of care to the 


prepaid patient, this 
“group cost,” or monthly prepay 
ment cost, means a new orientation 
for the hospital administrator and 
his board in the control and inter 
pretation of costs to the public—a 
new concept with far reaching impli 
cations to the changing role of the 
hospital administrator in 
relations. 

The shift of public concern from 
the actual cost of providing hospital 
care at a given hospital to concern 
with the monthly cost of prepay 
ment developed in the past 
several years. In another five to ten 
years the public can be expected to 
view hospital costs almost entirely 
in terms of the monthly cost of pre 
payment. Today, for example, the 
worker with prepaid hospital care 
the cost of which is often shared by 
his employer, is not primarily con 
cerned with the fact that at a given 
hospital in his community the aver 
age cost of care has risen in ten 
years from $10 per day to $25 per 
day, nor is his employer particularly 
concerned with this fact. Rather, 
they are concerned with the increase 


concept ol 


public 


has 
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in monthly cost of prepayment which 
is influenced by many factors in 
addition to the per diem 
hospital care. 

Looking ahead ten years, more or 
less, hospital income will come al- 
entirely from prepayment 


cost of 


most 
organizations and agencies buying 
care for special groups such as public 
assistance recipients. In view of the 
progress made by the prepayment 
plans since 1939 this is a conservative 
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assumption. The length of time 
required to bring 90 to 95 per cent 
of the population into prepayment 
depends almost entirely on the extent 
that prepayment plans, working in 
cooperation with hospitals, 
physicians and the public, are able 
to meet the particular problems of 
each interested group. Whether or 
not the prepayment plans achieve 
their goal in five years or fifteen 
years is less important than the facts 
that: (1) prepayment is the most 
effective mechanism for allocation 


ck se 


of consumer income to finance hos- 
pital care and (2) that it will work 
successfully for 90 to 95 per cent of 


the population. 


A Public Service Agency 


The obstacle today to more exten- 
sive development of prepayment of 
hospital care is cost. But the term 
cost does not mean that prepayment 
costs too much: in fact, to finance 
adequately the scope of services 
desired by the public, prepayment 
rates will have to be increased over 
a period of time, not decreased or 
even maintained at present levels. 
The problem that cost presents is 
two-pronged: the public must be 
assured, first, that the cost repre- 
sents real value and, second, that 
every possible step has been taken 
to obtain the most efficient and 
economical operation not only of the 
prepayment plan itself but of the 
hospital as well, consistent, of course, 
with high standards of care and 
adequate levels of insurance protec- 
tion. Just as the community hospital 
is a public service agency, the pre- 
payment plan is a public service 
agency. In this role the prepayment 
plan must serve the public and the 
hospital equally well and be respon- 
sive to the needs of both. 

The next step in making prepay- 
ment the primary method for alloca- 
tion of consumer income to hospital 
care is to bring to every household 
an understanding of prepayment and 
why it costs what it does. An 
increase in the monthly cost of 
prepayment is a signal to every 
hospital trustee, every hospital em- 
ployee, community agency, and 
civic group—using every community 
medium for dissemination of infor- 
mation—to inform the public of the 
meaning of prepayment. Rate in- 


creases should mean an increase in 
persons covered and broader bene- 
fits; not a decrease in coverage or a 
drop in benefit standards. As long as 
increases in cost of prepayment mean 
more and better services to the 
public, economically provided, they 
mean that prepayment has become 
more essential for every family, re- 
gardless of income, and has, like- 
wise, become more important to the 
hospital and the entire community. 

In an expanding economy and in 
a period of higher prices, progress 
toward improvement in prepayment 
plans and toward more extensive 
prepayment as the 
instrument for allocation of 
sumer incomes to hospital care, the 


use of basic 


con- 


underlying purpose is defeated if 
benefits are reduced as pressure for 
rate accumulate. To re- 
duce benefits is a regressive step. 


increases 


Progressive Increases 


\merica, with respect to standard 
of living, is geared to progressive 
increases, not This 
thinking is applicable to health serv- 
ices just as it is applicable to housing 
and other standard-of-living  ele- 
ments. Prepayment administration 
must reflect this philosophy if it is 
to be, in the end, successful. 

To maintain or raise prepayment 
benefit standards, the public must 
know and understand the place of 
the hospital in community and family 
life and know also why hospital costs 
and costs of prepayment have risen 
faster than the cost of living and 
why they may continue to rise faster. 
The story told the public must not 
stop here. The public must also 
know that one in nine or ten will be 
hospitalized this year, that the hos- 
pital bill in a typical industrial area 
will amount to an average of $150, 
and that in one out of 200 cases it 
will be over $1,000. Information of 
this kind, coupled with what hos- 
pitals and prepayment plans are 
doing to bring more service to the 
public for each dollar spent, will 
eliminate fear of rate increases and 
build public confidence and greater 
participation. 

Rapidly rising costs of prepay- 
ment have brought us to a fork in 
the road where a decision must be 
made as to the direction we will take 
from here. The choice is whether the 


regression. 
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courage out of which prepayment 
was born only a few years ago will 
again be the moving force to drive 
straight ahead to the original goal 
of making comprehensive prepaid 
hospital care generally accessible, or 
whether we take the temporarily 
easier route of retreat and regression 
toward lower benefits and less funds 
for financing hospital care. The 
first route calls for aggressive and 
intensive public education on the 
reasons why prepaid hospital care is 
an essential consumer expenditure, 
while at the same time giving valid 
assurances that just as industry is 
constantly finding ways for increas- 
ing operating efficiency and improv- 
ing quality, hospitals and physicians 
and prepayment plans are working 
in the public interest toward the 
same ends in the provision of health 
services. There can be only one 
decision at this fork in the road, 
but this decision does not lead to an 
easy route. 

Belief in the concept that democ- 
racy exists for the sake of better 
living will furnish the motivation, 
and the results will be the reward. 
The ultimate decision to bring pre- 
payment into the life of every Ameri 
can, just as the telephone, the auto 
mobile and electric lights are being 
brought to every home, rests with 
the consumer, but only the health 
and allied groups have the informa 
tion and can provide the leadership 
for this public policy decision 


GROWTH IN A. & H. 
PROTECTION 


Y THE end of 1951 a total of 
Bes.01,000 Americans had some 
type of voluntary protection against 
the costs of sickness or accident, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 
the Health Insurance Council. This 
is a record number and compares 
with 76,961,000 in 1950 and some 
16,000,000 in 1941. Surgical ex- 
pense protection covered 65,535,000 
persons at the end of 1951 (com- 
pared with 54,477,000 in 1950 and 
less than 7,000,000 in 1941) ; medi- 
cal expense coverage was carried by 
27 723,000 (21,589,000 in 1950 and 
3,000,000 in 1941) and weekly in- 
demnity insurance protected 39,702.- 
000 people against loss of income 
resulting from disability (37,293,000 
in 1950). 
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What has an overnight bag to do with 
the cost of automobile insurance? 


When the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company opens a new branch office the advantage of 
operating an insurance business by modern, efficient 
methods becomes dramatically apparent. 

Repeatedly State Farm has moved entire divisions, 
serving one or more whole states, from the home office 
to new offices hundreds of miles distant . . . without losing 
more than a day or two of working time per employee moved! 

Months before the move, qualified employees are re- 
cruited from the area in which the new branch is to be 
located. Some of these local people are brought to the 
Bloomington home office for intensive training. Home 
office employees are invited to transfer to the new branch 
oflice. 

Some months before the office is opened, the whole 
division is moved out of the home office building toa 
“staging area” in a separate building nearby. There it 
functions independently through the trial period, with 
little more home office contact than that given any 
branch office. 


On moving day each home office employee transferring 
to the new branch packs the contents of his desk into a 
box tagged with his name. Moving crews work all night. 
\ day or two before the new office opens employees step 
aboard a special train or other conveyance to be whisked 
to the new branch city. Sunday is “settling down” day 
in the new living quarters already located for each em- 
ployee by the State Farm Housing Bureau. Monday 
morning, each employee simply unpacks the one box 
assigned to him and goes to work. 

State Farm efficiency—in this and many other matters 
—is one of the reasons why this great mutual insurance 
company can offer top-quality automobile insurance at 
such remarkably low rates. More than half of State 
Farm’s automobile insurance business is now conducted 
from branch offices—six in all, and more to be added. 
State Farm has found that decentralization provides both 
faster and more economical service to its two and a 
quarter million members. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office— Bloomington, Illinois. Branch offices 


Marshall, Michigan — Dallas, Texas 
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Berkeley, California 
Charlottesville, Virginia—Toronto, Ontario. Field claim offices in more than 170 principal cities. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Lincoln, Nebraska 
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AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Licensed 


This company was licensed August 4, 1952 to write 
automobile insurance. Sponsored by local interests, the 
company began business with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and contributed surplus of $50,000. 

Its president is J. E. Murphy of the J. E. Murphy 
General Insurance Agency of Minneapolis, which will 
act as managing agent for the new company. Other 
officers are: J]. A. Campbell, vice president; Ralph N. 
Leuthold, treasurer, and Charles E. Carlsen, Jr., secre- 
tary and general counsel, all of Minneapolis 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
Port Chester, New York 


Advancements 


Robert M. Dewey and Vincent E. Donohue were 
recently advanced to executive vice president and vice 
president in charge of new business, respectively, of 
Ernest W. Inc., managers of the Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges. 


srown, 


CONTINENTAL UNION Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
New Company 


The company has been organized by Jack Cage and 
Company to write personal coverage on Alabama resi- 
dents. Non-participating policies will be issued through 
an agency set-up at standard rates. Twenty thousand 
shares of $10 par value stock were purchased by Jack 
Cage and Company at $25.50 a share giving the new 
company capital of $200,000 and surplus of $310,000. 
The company has signed a management contract with 
Jack Cage and Company similar to the one under which 
the Insurance Company of Texas Group operates. Offi- 
cers of the Continental Union are: Chairman and presi- 
dent, BenJack Cage; vice president and secretary- 
treasurer, John G. Vaughan and vice presidents, Nile 
E. Ball, C. O. Blackburn (underwriting) and Stanley 
Prichard (claims). 
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CITIZENS UNITED Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Trankle, Executive Vice President 

W. L. Trankle, was recently named executive vice 
president of the company. Mr. Trankle was formerly 
a vice president and underwriting manager of the Farm 
ers Mutual Liability Company of Indianapolis 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Buck, President 


Raymond E. Buck, chairman of the board was re- 
cently elected president of the company. Mr. Buck 
succeeds Karl F. Vasen who resigned to join the 
Houston Fire and Casualty Insurance Company of Fort 
Worth as executive vice president 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Casualty Company 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Controversy Resolved 


Commissioner Navarre of Michigan has approved an 
agreement whereunder Dearborn National Casualty 
Company was merged with and into the Dearborn 
National Insurance Company as of July 31, 1952. This 
brings to a close the long controversy between the 
companies and the insurance department which came 
to a head on April 11, 1950 when a restraining ordet 
was issued, followed by an injunction order dated May 
6, 1950, a supplemental order dated July 14, 1950 and 
finally a receivership order dated September 14, 1951 
which was on appeal to the state supreme court. At a 
session of Ingham County Court on July 28, 1952 all 
legal actions were dismissed, as the grounds for the 
proceedings had been removed by the merger, and the 
court held that the continuing corporation can properly 
resume possession of its property and the conduct of its 
business 
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EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Change 


Curt H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., assistant deputy manager 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., and vice president of the American Employers’ 
and The Employers’ Fire Insurance Companies, has 
been named assistant deputy manager-director of per- 
sonnel for the group. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 
Capital Increase 


The company has issued 20,000 new shares of $6 par 
value common stock at $10 per share, increasing capital 
from $600,000 to $720,000 and adding $80,000 to sur- 
plus. Each stockholder of record September 8 had the 
right to purchase one new share for each five shares 
held. A cash dividend of ten cents per share was de- 
clared payable September 30 to stockholders of record 
September 8 thus placing the stock on a quarterly rather 
than a semi-annual dividend basis 





FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Vice President 


Robert W. Heffner succeeds Herbert E. Evans as 
vice president (personnel) of the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Companies. Mr. Evans will devote full time 
to managing one of the companies’ subsidiaries, Peoples 
Broadcasting Corporation, which plans to expand its 
facilities into other fields. 


FOREMOST Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New Company 


A license was granted to this company by the 
Michigan Insurance Department on June 12, 1952. At 
the start of operations, paid-in capital amounted to 
$200,000 and surplus to $50,000. 

Officers of the company are: President, Edward J. 
Stoddard; vice president and treasurer, Arthur Saull 
and secretary, Edward C. McCobb. Mr. Stoddard was 
formerly vice president and general manager of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Indemnity Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENERAL Insurance Corporation 


HOUSTON Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Vasen, Executive Vice President 


Karl F. Vasen has been appointed executive vice 
president of both companies. Mr. Vasen was formerly 
president of the Commercial Standard Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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GLOBE AND RUTGERS Group 
New York, New York 


Joins A.I.U. 


The American International Underwriters have been 
appointed managers of the overseas insurance opera- 
tions of the group. Commitments made on behalf of the 
Globe and Rutgers through their marine general agents 
in the United States are not affected by this appoint- 
ment. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Enters A. & H. Field 


This company, an affiliate of the Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Company, has entered the accident 
and health insurance field. Three basic types of policies 
are offered—an accident policy, an accident and sickness 
policy and a hospitalization policy with an optional 
surgical rider. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Passes Dividend 


Directors voted to take no action on the quarterly 
dividend (forty cents per share) normally declared in 
August. In a letter to shareholders, President Wallace 
Falvey pointed out again the unfavorable trend in un 
derwriting results of the entire casualty industry and 
stressed the impact of inflation, accident 
frequency and severity, high jury verdicts and soaring 
medical and repair costs as contributing to this con- 
tinuing adverse experience. In commenting on the gap 
between these conditions and present-day rate levels, 
Mr. Falvey pointed to the “grossly inadequate” auto- 
mobile rate increase in Massachusetts (now before the 
courts) and the lack of rate action (at that time) in 
New York, two states in which the company writes a 
large volume of automobile business 


increased 


MIDWAY Insurance Exchange 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Reciprocal 


This reciprocal has been licensed to write automobile 
physical damage coverages at full manual rates in Ohio 
Original resources totaled $100,000, contributed by 
Associates Investment Company, a prominent industrial 
banking firm of South Bend, Indiana. 


(Continued on the next page 
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200th & 110th 


Insurance celebrates its 200th 
Anniversary this year. Simultaneously 
Harford Mutual celebrates its 110th 
Anniversary! For 110 years of the entire 
life of Mutual Insurance, Harford Mutual 
has served the American public, a tribute 
to the American Agency System and proof 
of our agents’ ability to recommend 
sound insurance programs. 


The HARFORD MUTUAL 
Gnsurance 


HOME OFFICE — BEL AIR, MARYLAND 
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INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 
Also 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
' basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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eral Forrest, a colorful officer of permission of settlers and 


the cavalry were resisted by these people. 


ALSO A HIGH SPOT .. . is when an agent joins 
Hawkeye-Security & Industrial. These companies are proud 
of the prompt and equitable settlement of claims . . . the 
fact that there is no red tape in dealing with agents . . . that 
every sales aid is given the agent... 


and a sincere group of field representa- —_ 
G.w0 


of the 


Finest 


tives are always at the agent’s service. 
No wonder the trend is to Hawkeye- 
Security & Industrial. 


HAWKEYE=SECURITY INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines lowa 





MIDWAY—Continued 


The exchange is managed by an attorney-in-fact, 
Midway Underwriters, Inc., whose officers, W. F. 
Gauritz, president; T.. F. Shortall, vice president and 
E. D. Campbell, secretary-treasurer, hold similar posi 
tions in the Emmco Insurance Companies, also owned 


by Associates Investment Company. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Makes Final Appeal 


This insurance subsidiary of General Motors, has 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court from the 
decision of the Ohio Supreme Court upholding Super 
intendent Robinson’s action in revoking the insurance 


| licenses of the corporation’s dealer-agents. The central 


issue is the traditional one of so-called controlled busi 
ness as practically all of the insurance business of the 
agents was with people to whom they had sold auto- 


| mobiles. The Motors Insurance Corporation has main 


tained that no coercion existed and that the purchase 
of insurance was not a condition of the financing of 


| the automobile. It fought the superintendent's ruling 


through the state courts and is appealing to the Federal 
court on the basis of the due process and equal pro 
tection clauses of the 14th Amendment to the Constitu 
tion 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


| Merger Meeting Postponed 


The meeting of policyholders to consider a proposal 


| for the absorption of this company by the Life Insurance 


Co. of North America was adjourned to Sept. 25 


| NORTHERN Insurance Company 


did not ask | 





New York, New York 
New Director 


John C, Conklin, Sr., president of John C. Conklin 
\gency, Hackensack, New Jersey, has been elected a 
director. Mr. Conklin is also a director of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company and the Peoples Trust Com 
pany of Bergen County 


OHIO MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Salem, Ohio 


New President 
L. H. Colley, a vice president and director of the 


company since 1940, has been elected to 
succeed the late D. B. McCune 


president 





ST. PAUL Group 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Official Changes 
was recently elected vice president 


Insurance Company 
and Palmer 


R. B. Shepard, Jr., 
of the St. Paul Fire 
and the Mercury Insurance 
Benson was named secretary 
and the Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company. Ells- 
Potts were named 
Department, of 


and Marine 
Company 
of these 


Simpson and Glenn W 
Pacific 


worth E., 


resident assistant secretaries, 


the three companies 


of Minneapolis 


UNDERWRITERS at Lloyd: 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Converts to Stock Basis 


This Lloyds has converted to a stock company basis 
of operation under the title Great 
Company. The new stock company assumed 
liabilities and acquired all of the assets of the 
organization, beginning business with $750,000 capital, 
over $1,250,000 of surplus and exceeding 
$5,000,000. 

John H. Hauschild, attorney-in-fact of the Lloyds, 
was elected president of the new stock company and 
George W. Harsh and Douglas M. Farnham, deputy 
attorneys, were named vice presidents 


all of the 


assets 


UNITED STATES Casualty Company 
New York, New York 
Nelson, President 

J. Arthur Nelson, chairman of the New 
and U. S. Casualty, 
latter company to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Walter D. Owens. Vice president George E. 
named executive vice president. 


VEHICLE Insurance Exchange 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Reciprocal 


This reciprocal was licensed on May 23, 1952 to 
write automobile physical damage insurance. It is 
managed by Vehicle Underwriting Company, the at- 
torney-in-fact. 

The officers of the latter organization are the same as 
the officers of the Calvert Fire Insurance Company: 
namely, president, H. L. Van Horn; vice president and 
treasurer, W. A. Koegel; vice president, 
Howard and Secretary, J. Francis Ireton 
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Business Interruption—from page 3! 


It was also evidenced by the testi- 
mony of salesmen that most mer- 
chants solicited had not known that 
business interruption insurance was 
available. For instance, a fieldman 
recently reported that the manage 
ment of a long established depart 
ment store in a city of 15,000 
population had never heard of busi 
ness interruption insurance. When 
the coverage was explained, a policy 
of large amount was purchased 

Why are many agents failing to 
do their share in the production of 


this coverage? The answer is com- 
pounded of equal parts of insufficient 
knowledge of the subject and lack 
of enthusiasm. Generally speaking, 
agents that refrain from soliciting 
business interruption insurance do 
so because of fear that their knowl 
edge of the coverage is inadequate 
The lack of such knowledge results 
from reluctance to study the cover- 
age, notwithstanding the abundance 
of information available in manuals 
of rules, various publications, ad 
dresses of specialists, advertising lit 
erature, and in assistance from field 
also from lack of 


men. It results 
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enthusiasm for a form of insurance 
that merits enthusiastic promotion 
by every salesman. 

If a coverage that performs the 
essential service to business manage- 
ments that is performed by business 
interruption insurance does not in- 
spire an agent to get off his chair 
and out of his office to sell it, he is 
indeed lacking in the sense of pro- 
fessional obligation that character- 
izes the good agent. That is plain 
speaking, but it requires saying and 
is intended to be a challenge to 
greatly increased activity in the sale 
of business interruption insurance 
by all agents who read these re 
marks 


Absorption 


Having discussed selection and 
production as they bear upon the 
underwriting of business interrup- 
tion insurance, the final sub-division 
of my subject is absorption which 
is the process that determines how 
an insurance company digests the 
amount of insurance it writes on in- 
dividual risks 

While the process of absorption is 
primarily the duty of insurers, the 
process is simplified and expedited 
when agents cooperate by regulating 
the distribution of their lines in ac- 
cordance with sound underwriting 
principles. The agent who sells a 
line of business interruption insur- 
ance has, or should have, first hand 
information concerning the insured’s 
business and risk which he should 
share with the home office under- 
writer of his company. Without 
such information the underwriter 
must either request the agent for it, 
or take the benefit of any doubt and 
probably approve a lesser amount of 
liability than he would otherwise ap- 
prove. 

What are the items of informa- 
tion needed by the underwriter? 
They are the items listed when dis- 
cussing the principles guiding the 
selection of insured, plus whatever 
information is obtainable respecting 
the extent to which the insured’s 
operations are seasonal, the probable 
time to rebuild, repair or replace 
buildings and contents if totally de- 
stroyed, and the policy form and per- 
centage of contribution. 

In the case of manufacturing 
risks, information concerning the lo- 
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cation and relative operating impor- 
tance of bottlenecks of the insured’s 
premises is particularly valuable in 
determining loss expectancy and the 
amount of liability the insurer can 
retain. 


Loss Expectancy 


Assuming that the insured and 
his risk qualify for business inter- 
ruption insurance and that the basic 
line (which is the amount the in- 
surer is prepared to lose in a total 
loss) has been determined on the 
basis of the construction, protection 
and occupancy of the insured’s prem- 
ises, there is one remaining factor in 
the underwriting process. It is loss 
expectancy which is the probable 
amount of estimated or expected loss 
expressed as a percentage of the 
amount of business interruption in- 
surance. 

In the underwriting of property 
damage insurance, loss expectancy 
is determined by the distribution of 
physical values between sections 
which are not subject to destruction 
by one fire or other peril insured 
against. 

But in the underwriting of busi- 
ness interruption insurance, loss ex- 
pectancy is determined by the dis- 
tribution between such sections of 
the insured’s capacity to produce 
earnings regardless of physical 
values, also by the time probably 
required to rehabilitate in case of 
property destruction. Not infre- 
quently agents appear to overlook or 
not to understand the essential dif- 
ference between business interrup- 
tion and property damage loss ex- 
pectancies. Judging from the size 
of some of the business interruption 
insurance lines they cede to insurers 
there are agents who are of the be- 
lief, for example, that for a plant 
comprising several or more cut off 
or detached buildings with 25% of 
physical value subject to one loss, 
the business interruption insurance 
loss expectancy is also 25%. Under 
such conditions it would be rare 
indeed for both property damage and 
time element forms of insurance to 
have the same loss expectancy. Be- 
cause of interdependency of opera- 
tions between the several buildings 
the business interruption loss ex- 
pectancy would be determined by 
assigning 100% of production ca- 
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STs et 


pacity to each building modified by 
the estimate of time required for 
rehabilitation of property destroyed 
and by an estimate of the insured’s 
ability to continue operations with 
temporary facilities. The result 
might well be a business interruption 
loss expectancy several times the 
property damage expectancy of 
25%. 

Practically the same situation 
arises when several plants in differ- 
ent locations but operated interde- 
pendently to produce one product, 


are blanketed for business interrup- 
tion insurance. In such cases the pro- 
ducer sometimes furnishes what he 
vaguely refers to as the “distribution 
of values” but the insurer’s under- 
writer if he is alert will know such 
distribution to be impossible because 
of the interdependency of production 
between plants. Ignoring such fig- 
ures as misleading the underwriter 
will assign 100% of business inter- 
ruption value to each plant deter 
mining his writing capacity by his 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Interruption—Continued 


time element loss expectancy applied 
to the least desirable of the plants 
considering construction, protection 
and occupancy. 


Sometimes Lower 


Lest these examples give the im 
pression that loss expectancies are 
invariably higher for business inter- 
ruption than for property insurance, 
it is conceded that there are numer 
ous instances where they are de- 
servedly lower. For _ instance, 
where by reason of concentration of 
physical value in a fire section such 
as a finished stock warehouse, the 
business interruption expectancy can 
be lower than the property loss ex 
pectancy if conditions at the manu 
facturing unit are favorable. Simi- 
larly the business interruption loss 
expectancy of a mercantile business 
in a single building is usually lower 
than the property loss expectancy, 
particularly when the building is of 
moderate area and height, and of a 
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simple readily replaceable type of 
construction. 

Not the least of the factors of loss 
expectancy requiring consideration is 
the policy form and the percentage 
of contribution. For the average line 
there is little difference between the 
two item and the gross earnings 
forms when the latter is subject to 
the minimum 50% contribution 
clause. It is when a percentage of 
contribution higher than 50% applies 
to the gross earnings form that loss 
expectancy drops compared with the 
two item form, the reduction in- 
creasing in the proportion that the 
contribution percentage is increased 
to 60%, 70% or 80% 

Since the expense of ordinary pay- 
roll, heat, light and power are not 
deducted from sales when determin- 
ing the amount of insurance under 
the gross earnings form, the amount 
of insurance required when the 
higher percentages of contribution 
apply to the gross earnings form is 
usually more than enough to cover 
net profit and necessarily continuing 
expenses for a prolonged period 
of business interruption, justifying 
lower loss expectancies than under 
the two item form except in the case 
of seasonal businesses 

Che point I stress is that due to 
the time element and the form of 
policy and the fact that earnings and 
not physical values are covered, the 
business interruption loss expectancy 
of a business premises usually differs 
substantially from its property in- 
surance loss expectancy, a condition 
which agents .should realize when 
ceding business interruption lines to 
their companies 


The Next Step 


The loss expectancy of a line of 
business interruption insurance hav- 
ing been determined, the next step 
in the process of absorption is the 
application of the loss expectancy to 
the insurer’s basic line considering 
occupancy, construction and protec- 
tion. This is a simple mathematical 
process provided the underwriter is 
not committed for property insurance 
covering the same premises. If he 
participates in both property damage 
and business interruption insurance 
and, as is usually the case, the loss 
expectancies differ, the underwriter 
is faced with the necessity of ap- 


portioning his line writing capacity 
between the two coverages or of 
choosing which coverage he will 
write and which he will decline to 
write. If the underwriter’s writing 
capacity is exhausted by property 
damage insurance liability he cannot 
assume any business interruption li- 
ability because a serious physical loss 
invariably results in a business in- 
terruption loss 


Choice of Alternatives 


Since the objective of underwrit- 
ing is profit, the underwriter’s choice 
of alternatives will be governed by 
the relation between the loss ex- 
pectancy and the premium receivable 
per dollar of probable loss under 
each form of coverage. When the 
premium receivable per dollar of 
business interruption insurance loss 
expectancy is less than the premium 
receivable per dollar of property 
damage insurance loss expectancy on 
a given risk, the underwriter is justi- 
fied in either restricting his accept- 
ance of liability to property damage 
insurance only, or arranging his 
commitments so as to retain more 
property damage than business in- 
terruption insurance. If under such 
circumstances it is expedient for the 
underwriter to accept the gross 
amounts of both coverages for which 
he is committed, the only way he can 
improve his prospects for profit on 
that particular risk is by securing 
reinsurance to apply only to the busi- 
ness interruption insurance. If he 
is successful in securing business in- 
terruption reinsurance without giv- 
ing the reinsurer a proportionate par- 
ticipation in his property damage line 
(which is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult and may again become as im- 
possible as it was during the recent 
war years), the underwriter will 
have arranged his net retained liabil- 
ity to his best advantage. 

As this discussion has proceeded 
through the stages of selection, pro- 
duction and absorption, I hope it has 
succeeded not only in its purpose of 
directing attention to and creating in- 
terest in the essentials of the under- 
writing of this much discussed and 
valuable form of insurance, but will 
also contribute in some measure to 
the preservation of the art of insur- 
ance underwriting which another 
writer recently declared is in danger 
of becoming a lost art. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY 


HE National of 
Casualty Underwriters has de- 
veloped new underwriting programs 
for physicians’, surgeons’ and den- 


Sureau 


tists’ professional liability insurance 
and for miscellaneous medical pro 
fessional liability insurance. These 
two programs complete the series of 
professional liability programs for 
which the Bureau is now exercising 
jurisdiction, the others being the 
recently-announced hospital pro 
fessional liability and druggists’ 
liability programs. Heretofore, there 
has been no uniformity or standard 
ization in this kind of msurance as 
policies, coverage, rules and rates 
varied from company to company 


Effective Date 


The two new programs will be 
effective September 1, 1952 in all the 
states, Alaska, District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, except in Missis 
sippi, Texas and Hawaii where they 
are still pending. In Texas the Board 
of Insurance will 
issue a 


Commissioners 
separate announcement. A 
new standard provisions physicians’, 
surgeons’ and dentists’ professional 
liability policy and endorsements for 
with liability 
policies and a new standard pro- 
pro- 
fessional liability endorsement have 
Separate manuals 


use comprehensive 


visions miscellaneous medical 
been developed. 
for the two programs have been pre 
pared presenting details of coverage, 
exclusions, underwriting rules, clas 
sifications and rates. 

Coverage for miscellaneous med 

ical professional liability is provided 
by endorsement on one or another of 
the professional liability policies 
Physicians’, surgeons’ and dentists’ 
professional liability insurance pro 
vides coverage for liability arising 
out of malpractice, error or mistake 
made in rendering or failing to 
render professional services in the 
practice of the insured’s profession, 
committed by the insured or by any 
person for whose acts or omissions 
the insured is legally responsible 
on an “occurrence” 
limited to injuries 
arising out of malpractice, error or 
mistake occurring during the policy 
period, but with no time limit on the 
appearance or discovery of the in- 
jury. 


Coverage is 


basis and is 
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N.A.U.A. FILING 


EVISIONS in the rates filed by 

the National Automobile Un 
derwriters Association in Kansas be 
July 21. Private 
passenger comprehensive coverage 
rates were reduced in Kansas 
City area but increased elsewhere to 


came effective 


the 


result in an average increase of 5% 
for the state. The annual minimum 
premium for this coverage was re- 
duced from $10 to $8 per policy 
Private rates 


passenger collision 


you represent were more progre 
' 
rative, and more constructively help- 


ful to you? It may be quite possible through careful investigation 
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ration 


' 
were increased something less than 
10% 


increase in 


on an average with the major 
Kansas City. For com- 
mercial the for the 
comprehensive, fire, theft and mis 


vehicles, rates 


cellaneous additional coverages were 
reduced an average of about 714% 
Commercial vehicle collision rates 
of ap 


proximately 9% with rates on local 


were decreased an average 
hauling risks being decreased 10% 
ind those on intermediate and long 
risks being in- 


distance hauling 


creased. 
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Automobile Lines—from page |8 


determination of adequate rate levels. 
Liability loss costs mounted rapidly 
in the years immediately succeeding 
the end of the war, however, and the 
carriers decided to report monthly 
countrywide data on claim frequen- 
cies and average claim costs in order 
to maintain a current over-all check 
on the situation. This information 
was utilized in the property damage 
liability rate revision in 1948 but 
because the increased bodily injury 
claim cost was largely offset by a 
reduced claim frequency, the bodily 
injury rate level continued to be 
based solely upon policy year infor- 
mation. 

sy 1949 the loss costs appeared to 
he leveling off to a point of reason- 
able stability. It is interesting to 
note that for all stock carriers 
licensed in the state of New York 
the countrywide results for auto 
mobile bodily injury and property 
damage liability combined produced 
an underwriting loss of $79,000,000 
in 1946, $48,000,000 in 1947, $12,- 


000,000 in 1948 and an underwriting 
profit of $29,000,000 (less than 5% 
of premiums) in 1949. The rate 
increases that were made effective 
in the immediate post-war years, 
combined with an alleviation of the 
upward trend in loss costs, produced 
the moderately favorable underwrit- 
ing result in 1949 which perhaps 
lulled the carriers into a feeling of 
false security. This feeling was 
shared generally throughout the in- 
dustry because it may be noted that 
there was a marked increase at that 
time in the competition for business 
on the part of independent companies 
writing at schedules below those 
used by the Bureau companies. 


Turn for the Worse 


In the first month or two of 1951 
it became evident from the country- 
wide monthly data that a sharp turn 
for the worse in the experience had 
occurred about October of 1950. 
Claim costs mounted so rapidly that 
the carriers realized as early as 
February that a catastrophic situa- 


tion was developing. Insofar as 
property damage liability was in- 
volved, this uptrend could be traced 
directly to the uptrend in the cost of 
materials and labor that started in 
June of 1950 when we became in- 
volved in Korea. So far as bodily 
injury liability is concerned, I am 
convinced that while the Korean 
development was an important fac- 
tor, the major factor was the ac- 
cumulated impact of the cost of living 
increases that had occurred two 
or three years earlier. To explain 
this latter phenomenon, which I feel 
is extremely important for an under- 
standing of why bodily injury costs 
move as they do, let us consider the 
factors which indirectly affect the 
determination of a bodily injury 
claim. 

There are a host of such factors 
which combine to produce the claim- 
ant’s evaluation of his own loss, and 
also to produce the jury’s evaluation 
in bringing in a verdict. Many of 
these factors are links in the com- 
plex chain of cost increases which is 
more popularly termed “‘the infla- 
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tionary spiral.” This spiral is really 
a composite of many interweaving 
chain reactions of price develop- 
an increase in the cost of 
living will activate demands for 
wage increase, and these in turn will 
result in commodity price increases, 


ments : 


but the successive impacts of these 
developments will be staggered in 
time just as the pull of a locomotive 
starting up is passed down the line 
from car to car successively. Con- 
sider, for example, a major item, 
such as medical costs, affecting a 
claimant in his evaluation of a claim 


Price Spiral 


The chain reactions in the price 
spiral will affect the various items 
having a direct bearing upon medical 
costs, such as drugs, supplies, equip 
ment and doctors’ fees, at different 
points of time and in different 
degrees according to the elements of 
cost involved and the directness or 
indirectness of the reaction. Some 
elements may pyramid costs for cer 
tain services far beyond the average 
of all costs. Thus from 1941 to 1951, 
while the consumers’ price index was 
increased 76%, the cost of hospitali- 
zation went up 163%, physicians’ 
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fees 46% and drugs only 29%. The 
difficulty of an analysis properly ap- 
praising these developments should 
be noted: for example, while the 
price of drugs went up only 29% 
their use increased manyfold so that 
their contribution to hospitalization 
costs was far more than the 29% 
increase in the price list. 

This illustration of medical costs 
is only one of several major items 
affecting the claimant’s evaluation 


1 {Il 





“| just want the fenders insured.” 


of the reimbursement elements in his 
claim. It is 
upon his 
damages also, because if a man loses 


necessary to consider 


the effect evaluation of 
a leg, his evaluation of the worth of 
that leg in terms of damages is going 
to be affected by the combined impact 
upon his consciousness of not only 
all these cost factors we have been 
considering but also what he reads 
in the newspaper about verdicts in 
other similar accidents ; and it cannot 
be denied that he will be affected by 
the advice of the lawyer he employs 

Although I have spoken directly 
of evaluation by the claimant, most 
of these considerations apply equally 
to evaluation of cases by juries. 


Correlation Is Difficult 


The difference in the timing and 
force of the impact of these various 
component factors explains why it is 
so very difficult to calculate a specific 
time lag or mathematical correlation 
relating liability costs to the complex 
of costs reported in the consumers’ 
price index. A study was made in 
1947 attempting to establish for 
predictive purposes a_ relationship 
between automobile liability 


loss 


(Continued on the next page) 
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trends and cost of living trends and 
that study indicated that while the 
effect of an upward trend in the 
felt within the 
year upon property damage liability 
costs, the effect of such general price 
movements upon bodily injury costs 
lagged possibly two or three years. 
The relationship was not considered 


cost of living was 


to be established specifically enough 
mathematically to be utilizable for 
predictive purposes in a ratemaking 
formula, and the time lag was so 
indefinite that the true significance 


of the study did not receive proper 
emphasis. The accumulation of the 
delayed impact of these cost elements 
results in continuing to drive upward 
the trend of claim costs during any 
short-term period in which the cost 
of living index is actually leveling 
off. This was well demonstrated 
during the eighteen month period 
prior to the Korean development in 
June of 1950, a period during which 
the cost of living leveled off and even 
tapered downward slightly while the 
average claim cost of bodily injury 
continued steadily upward. 
The same development was true as 
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respects property damage cases, but 
in lesser degree. 

This is an extremely important 
point to bear in mind in attempting 
to evaluate what is happening today 
and what will happen through the 
next several months, Although the 
1952 consumers’ price indices are 
higher than in any preceding year, 
there are many news articles appear- 
ing currently stating that certain 
cost indices are turning downward 
and forecasting that the cost of liv 
ing index will in all likelihood turn 
downward through 1952. 


No Leveling Off 


It does not follow that automobile 
bodily injury costs will turn down 
ward simultaneously. If there is 
any leveling off of the cost of living 
index, the impact of the leveling off 
will probably not be felt upon bod- 
ily injury claim costs for another 
three years and if in the meantime 
the cost of living’ index turns up- 
ward again there will be no leveling 
off at all in the trend of automobile 
bodily injury claim costs. To a 
lesser degree, the same statement 
holds for property damage costs. 

The introduction of rate regula- 
tory laws in the various states as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision 
in the S.E.U.A. case in 1944 pro- 
duced a strong and in my opinion 
undue emphasis upon reliance on 
individual In order to 
supplement the detailed policy year 
statistics with more recent experi- 
ence showing the over-all picture 
statewide, but with no class of terri- 
tory detail, a special call was issued 
asking for a reporting of loss ratio 
data, just premiums and losses, for 
all bodily injury and for all property 


state data. 


damage writings by state covering 
all transactions in the years 1948, 
1949 and 1950. The recent 
policy year experience available was 
for 1948 complete and 1949 incom- 
plete. The calendar year loss ratios 
made possible the development of 
that detailed experience state by 
state to the 1950 level of loss costs 


most 


\ further development factor was 
superimposed to reflect the country- 
wide increase in loss costs that took 
place in the first quarter of 1951 
That was the framework of the 
emergency rate revision made effec- 
tive in 1951. 
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This revision had the effect of in- 
creasing the manual rate level for 
all bodily injury liability premiums 
in the country excluding Massachu- 
setts by 13.6%, and property dam- 
age liability premiums by 11.9%. 
It takes a long time, however, for 
any such increase to have its full 
effect upon the earned premiums. 
These increases were intended to be- 
come effective in June and July of 
1951 but the last one did not become 
effective until late fall. So far as 
calendar year 1951 results are con- 
cerned, the increase of 13.6% in the 
bodily injury premium level pro- 
duced an increase of only 1.2% in 
the 1951 earned premiums and the 
increase of 11.9% in the property 
damage liability rate level produced 
an increase of only 0.7% in the 1951 
earned premiums. Nor will the full 
effect of these increases be felt even 
on 1952 earned premiums. There 
were millions of policies issued in 
the early part of 1951 and expiring 
in the early part of 1952 which did 
not reflect these increases. The ef- 
fect of the 13.6% increase in the 
bodily injury manual premium level 
will be only 11.1% on the 1952 
earned premiums and the effect of 
the 11.9% property damage increase 
only 9.1% on the 1952 earned pre- 
miums. It will be 1953 before the 
full effect of the 1951 increases is 
experienced in the earned premium 
level. 


Most Adverse Year 


Coupled with the bald fact that 
the increases in 1951, though sub- 
stantial, affected the overall 1951 
earned premiums for automobile lia- 
bility coverages by only 1%, is the 
additional fact that loss costs ac- 
celerated their upward trend through 
1951. The result was to produce the 
most adverse year of experience that 
the casualty companies have ever 
had; for stock carriers alone an un- 
derwriting loss of more than $100,- 
000,000 on the automobile liability 
coverages. The continued uptrend 
of the loss costs through 1951 means 
that further very substantial in- 
creases are in order because the rate 
levels proposed in 1951 were keyed 
only to the loss levels of the first 
quarter of the year and since com- 
promises were made of necessity in 
a number of states, the actual rate 
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levels made effective were even 
lower than those proposed. 

Now, for an understanding of 
the program that the carriers are 
proposing for 1952 revisions, let me 
add one additional fact. Bodily in- 
jury losses are settled on the aver- 
age 21 months after the policy is 
written. Consider what that means 
in terms of policies to be written at 
the forthcoming schedules of rates. 
Suppose they are made effective 
July 1 (and this is purely hypo- 
thetical) and remain in effect for 
a year from July 1, 1952 to July 1, 
1953. The average policy writing 
date at such rates would be January 
1, 1953, the average date of acci- 


Salt Lobe City 


Los Angeles New York Portland 
Sen Francisco Vancouver, Caneda 


dent July 1, 1953, and the average 
claim cost settlement data on those 
policies October 1, 1954 
quently we are now trying to de 
termine bodily injury rates for pol 
icies under which the average claim 
settlement date will be October 1, 
1954, or more than two years hence 

The program that has been de 
veloped for proposal in the various 
jurisdictions involves the utilization 
of statewide calendar year loss ratios 
through the year 1951 to develop 
detailed policy year experience down 
to the average 1951 cost level state 
by state. All loss ratios are adjusted 
to the current rate level, to reflect 


( r mse 
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the effect of the rate revisions made 
effective last year and in prior years. 
In those states with sparse experi- 
ence, due allowance is made for 
fluctuations in the experience by 
introducing weighting with the 
countrywide indications of trend. 
Assuming that some projection into 
the future is absolutely essential in 
order to establish rate levels that will 
approximate adequacy for the period 
during which they are to apply, a 
development factor is added to carry 
the experience indications from that 
average 1951 level to an average 
1953 level. This additional factor is 
based upon claim cost developments 
alone, determined from statewide 
data for the years 1949, 1950 and 
1951 

The reason the trend factor has 
been thus separated into two parts 
is that it was considered desirable 
to utilize all of 
tributing to the loss cost in develop 
ing the policy year data to reflect 
the cost levels of the most recent 
period for which we have any ex- 
perience, namely the average 1951 
level. This portion of the trend fac- 
therefore based upon 
ratios. Beyond that point it is diffi- 
cult to hypothesize as respects the 
trend of claim frequencies, but in 
view of past developments of aver 
age claim costs it is sound to include 
a trend factor based upon the as- 
sumption of the continued upward 


the elements con 


loss 


tor is 


development of the average claim 
costs. 

There is every reason to believe 
that such average claim costs will 
continue upwards through the next 
couple of years at least regardless 
of what happens to the consumers’ 
price index. It should also be borne 
in mind that although the average 
claim settlement date of the policies 


for which we are now establishing 
rates will be, at the earliest, October 
of 1954, this program calls for pro- 
jection on the basis of the claim cost 
element alone to the average loss 
level contemplated in 1953, or if you 
will, to the average accident date of 
July 1, 1953. There is serious doubt 
therefore as to whether even these 
proposed rate levels will prove to 
be adequate for the period in which 
they will be effective. 


A Ceiling 


This is, of course, a simplified 
presentation of the program. There 
are many minor details which it is 
not necessary to note here. One in- 
novation is worth mentioning, how- 
ever. The statewide loss ratio for 
calendar year 1951 is being projected 
two years by the average claim cost 
trend factor and the rate level indi- 
cated by this projected calendar year 
loss ratio is taken as a ceiling beyond 
which we will not increase the rate 
level indications of the policy year 
experience through the application 
of trend and projection factors. 
Since we are utilizing total limits 
calendar year data for the determin- 
ation of trend factors and also for 
the establishment of a ceiling upon 
the rate level increases under this 
year’s program, due allowance will 
be made for the effect upon the 
total limits rate level of the increases 
in the excess limits charges recently 
promulgated. 

It should also be mentioned that 
while the emergency rate revisions 
in 1951 with- 
out any change in the rate level re- 
lationship of territories in a given 
state, in order to cut down the time 
necessary for review by the state 
supervisory officials, the 1952 pro- 
gram contemplates adjustment of 
territorial relationships. It is not 
safe to permit these to get too far 
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out of line, even though the emer 
gency this year is such that it is 
desirable to minimize the time neces- 
sary for the review of our proposals. 

There are a number of other cur- 
rent subjects which merit attention 
but I will make only passing refer- 
ence to but one of them, merit rating. 
Two points need to be emphasized. 
The first is that no system of merit 
rating the individual car on the basis 
of its developed experience over a 
period of two or three years or less 
can be actuarially sound when you 
consider that the average car is not 
involved in an accident oftener than 
once in ten years. The second point 
is that since over 90% of the cars 
under any such plan will be receiv- 
ing a credit, it will be necessary to 
increase the manual rate level by 
almost the entire extent of that 
credit in order to provide the fund 
out of which such credits may be 
paid. Such an artificially created 
further increase is impracticable on 
top of the very substantial increases 
that are in order today to insure the 
solvency of the carriers 


The Basic Reason 


The basic reason for the situation 
in which we find ourselves, produc- 
ing continuously accelerated up- 
trends in loss costs, lies in the apathy 
of the people of this country with 
regard to the entire problem of auto 
mobile accident costs. A great deal 
has been said in recent years about 
the apathy of the people in general 
terms. We have proved as a nation 
that when aroused to action there is 
nothing that we cannot accomplish 
The difficulty lies in the arousing. 
I could use illustrations from our 
national political scene but they will 
occur to all without my prompting. 
There was a time when such a refer- 
ence to apathy had to be qualified to 
make exception of anything that 
touched the pocketbook. Under the 
bludgeoning of the past several 
vears through the depreciation of 
dollar values and the surrender of 
more and more earnings to taxation, 
even this exception is no longer nec- 
essary 

If one has a death or a serious in 
jury in his immediate family as a 
result of an automobile 
that person is fully alive to the po- 
tentialities of the automobile as an 
instrument of calamity. If that has 


accident, 
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not happened, the probability is that 
he is not fully alive to those poten- 
tialities. The newspapers are full of 
articles calling attention to the 
slaughter on the highways but peo- 
ple still look upon traffic regulations 
in the same light in which they 
looked upon the Volstead act not so 
many years ago, as an infringement 
of their personal liberties that each 
individual should deal with on his 
own initiative. The newspapers 
carry publicity explaining how in- 
surance rates in the final analysis 
are determined by the motorist and 
by his peers who sit upon the juries. 
But I still hear talk wherever I go 
throughout the country about “‘mak- 
ing the insurance company pay the 
bill.” We are too 
viduals. I remember talking some 
years ago to an insurance official 
regarding our program for charging 
higher rates where there is a young 
driver in the household. He made 
a point of arguing to the situation 
in his own community area, families 
living on higher than the average 
economic level and exercising strong 
parental control over their children, 
and was bitterly opposed to the pro- 
posal. Two weeks later a car full of 
those well controlled youngsters, in- 
cluding one of his own boys as a 
guest occupant, crashed and sent one 
more miscellaneous jumble of 
broken bones to the hospital for 
mending. Unfortunately it takes ex- 
perience like that still to bring home 
to individuals the seriousness of the 
situation. 

The National Association of In 
surance Agents announced at their 
directors meeting in 
program of refresher courses for 
adult drivers to be instituted on 
a national scale. The agents are to 
be most highly commended for this 
step. It is a constructive move strik- 
ing at the core of the problem. Only 
through education can this problem 
be licked. Such developments as law 
enforcement and highway improve- 
ment can come only after education 
Increases in 


smug as indi- 


Denver a 


essential if 
the carriers are to continue to fur- 
nish the insurance service which is 
such an important part of our eco- 
nomy today. But automatic rounds 
of increases in rates correct only 
the surface aspects and do not cut 
below the surface to the roots. There 
are some who feel that the insurance 


rates are 
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companies will price themselves out 
of business. As long as the insur- 
ance price increases lag behind gen- 
eral cost of living increases in the 
inflation spiral, I cannot see why that 
should happen. But the final answer 
still lies in emphasis upon education 
through the companies, through the 
agents, through the supervisory offi 
cials, through the newspapers and 
radios and through public-minded 
community groups everywhere. 
America has never yet failed to re- 
spond to a serious challenge and it 
must not fail in meeting this one 
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ENGAGED IN INSURANCE 


CCORDING to figures released 

by the Department of Commerce, 
the number of persons engaged in the 
insurance industry in 1951 topped 
900,000 with just over 500,000 em 
ployed by insurance companies and 
just under 400,000 engaged in the 
agency end of the business, the latter 
divided almost equally between pro- 
prietors and employees. Average 
annual earnings of carrier employees 
was $3,571 and of employees in 
agencies, $3,855. 
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RODDA HONORED 


HE Elizur Wright Literature 
Award, conferred annually for 
the outstanding contribution to the 
literature of insurance, was given 
this year to W 
tary 


H. Rodda, secre- 
of the Transportation Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau for his treatise 
on Inland Marine and Transporta- 
tion Insurance. The award which 
includes a cash prize of $250, was 
established by the late G. J. Me- 
cherle of the State Mutual 
Companies and is currently spon- 
sored by Clayton G. Hale of the 
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WAGES AND SALARIES 


ALTER BENNETT, general 

counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
called attention to two provisions of 
the Amended Defense Production 
Act which went into effect recently. 
Wage and salary stabilization con- 
trols no longer apply to establish- 
ments employing eight or less per- 
sons. However, this does not change 
the minimum wage provision of at 
least 75¢ an hour and 1% times the 
regular rate for overtime after 40 
hours. The second provision permits 
larger establishments to raise an em- 
ployee’s salary to $1 an hour 
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HUGE MUTUAL MEETING 


HE combined annual meetings 
¢ the American Mutual Alli- 
ance, Federation of Mutual Fire In 
surance Companies, National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents and National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies will be held October 12 
17 at Hotel Ben Franklin, Philadel 
phia. This will be the largest mu 
tual insurance gathering in history. 
About 2,500 mutual insurance exec- 
utives from all sections of the coun- 
try are expected to attend. It is 
the first time 
have arranged to hold their annual 


these organizations 


meetings at the same time and place. 

The joint sessions will climax the 
nation-wide program observing the 
200th anniversary of mutual insur 
this country. H. J. Pel 
Philadelphia, president of 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co., is general chairman 
Vice chairmen are 
Haviland, vice president 
Mutual Casualty 
Co.; Guy C. Eaby, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Cos.; and J. H. 
R. Timanus, chairman of the Mu 
tual Insurance 200th Anniversary 
Committee. 

A special feature of the week-long 
program will be detailed appraisals 
of the problems to be faced by in- 
surance the years 
ahead. These appraisals will be pre- 
sented at three half-day sessions 
They will be based upon material 
presented at the Mutual Insurance 
200th Anniversary “Conference on 
the Future” last March in New 
York at which a dozen of the na- 
tion’s leading scientists and scholars 
reported on probable future devel 
opments in physical, biological, so- 
cial and economic areas. 
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HEAVY EXPENSE 


CCORDING to “Accident 

Facts,” annual statistical publica- 
tion of the National Safety Council, 
accidents cost the nation nearly $8 
billion last year, more than $21% 
million a day. 
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FOREIGN DISCRIMINATION 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States recently an- 
nounced that it has been assured by 
the State Department that attempts 
will be made to end discrimination 
against American insurance 
panies in negotiating future treaties 
of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion. While recent treaties have pro- 
hibited discrimination in “‘all types 
of commercial, industrial, financial 
and other activities for profit,” cet 
tain countries have not regarded this 
provision as applicable to marine in 
surance. 


com- 


POLIO INCIDENCE UP 


HE Public Health Service re 

ported on August 2 that 10,697 
Americans had been stricken with 
infantile paralysis by that date, a 
figure only 22 below that for the 
same period in the “epidemic” year 
of 1949 and considerably above the 
6,838 cases reported by the same date 
in 1950. Since the beginning of the 
disease year on March 29, 1952, 
there has been a steady weekly in- 
crease in the number of reported 
cases, the latest tabulation being 
2,290 new cases. For the four pre- 
ceding weeks the totals were 1,660, 
1,392, 1,047 and 621 new cases, re- 
spectively. The bulk of the cases this 
year has been in the North and South 
Central states, Texas and Florida 
reporting the heaviest incidence 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH PLANS 


MPLOYEE health, medical and 

safety programs have 
substantial growth during the last 
decade, according to a study con 
ducted by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. The companies, 
have benefited from these programs 
by an improvement in personnel 
relations and a reduction in absen 
teeism and employee turnover. The 
services provided the employees vary 
with the size of the organization and 
include such practices as making the 
services of a physician or nurse 
available, establishing first aid facili- 
ties, conducting physical examina- 
tions, providing eye, ear and dental 
care or providing out-of-plant med- 
ical care, usually through some form 
of group insurance. 
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NEW PACKAGE POLICY BEING DEVELOPED 


HE Multiple Peril Insurance 

Rating Organization is devel- 
oping a new comprehensive policy 
for owner-occupied dwellings, Wal- 
ter W. Allen, vice president and 
secretary of the Home Insurance 
Company, recently. He 
could not say, however, when the 
new form would be available. In a 
plea for standardization of multiple- 
line contracts, Mr. Allen traced 
some of the difficulties inherent in 


revealed 


their development. Noting that none 
of the broad far de 
veloped have proved tremendously 
popular, he called for orderly de 
velopment of such policies through 
collective action of the companies 
He indicated that he inclined toward 
the principle of an indivisible pre- 
mium package policy rather than 
policies combining fire and casualty 
coverages with separate premiums 
for each peril. 


contracts so 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 








14-16 Indiana Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, Antlers 


UNITED STATES M6 Maren Aation of Inurance Age ans! mato 


15-17 Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
CASUAL | 5 COMPANY Bannock Hotel, Pocatello. 
15-17. International Claim Association, annual meeting, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
15-19 American Bar Association, insurance section annual meeting, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
16-17—National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone |, 
Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
17-19 Illinois Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 
17-19 Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters, 
annual meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
22 Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Cleveland. 
Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 
National Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Home Office OCTOBER 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 3 
: Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Alabama. 

60 John Street New York City Wisconsin Federation of Mutual Insurance Companies, an- 

nual meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 4 

meetina, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Texas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 

ing, Dallas. 

International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 

and National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 

annual meetings, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 

West Virginia. 

Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 

Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln. 

American Mutual Alliance, Federation of Mutual Fire In- 

surance Companies, National Association of Automotive 

Mutual Insurance Companies, National Association of Mu- 

tual Casualty Companies, National Association of Mutual 

Insurance Agents and National Association of Mutual In- 

surance Companies, joint annual meetings, Benjamin 

Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Federation of Grange Mutual Insurance Companies, 

annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Kansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 

Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka. 

South Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual 

meeting, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

Colorado Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 

Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

Rhode Island Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 

ing, Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 

Noll Hotel, Nashville. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety Congress and 

Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

Western Loss Association, annual meeting, Marshall Field & 

Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual 

meeting, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

National Negro Insurance Association, annual meeting, 

Houston, Texas. 

Insurance Accountants Association, annual conference, Sky- 

top Lodge, Pennsylvania. 

Midwest Managers Conference, annual, sponsored by 

Indianapolis General Agents and Managers Association, 

French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 


Mi . Roncuiell ¢ . 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY Sheraton Hole Sh bcs enn ens 

omnes « RA — ve jureau, annual meeting, Camel Back Inn, 
National Fire Protection Association, regional meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Clean Desk, A—Guy Ferguson 
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Work Scheduling and Production—Guy Fergason 
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Guy Fergason Aug. 
July 64 
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RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 

Texas, Khode Island 
Coun., Del., Maine, m 
W. Va. N.C. , . . June 105 
forms and Pennsylvania : sose.-duly 54 
. Idaho, Mo., Vt. Dist. of Col., Maine, Mass. Md. Aug. 90 

yo ot «tw lel, - . ‘ind... Kansas.’ Ky . Maine, Md., 
_ Mich., Neb., N. J. v., N. M., Utah, Wis. 


May 102 


. Sept. 10 
Sept. 135 


.. June 14 
neers Limits 
California . June 105 
re 
Alabama 3 
Kentucky cocccbes eee June 112 
Arkansas eheeunseke Sept. 91 


Glass 

Countrywide (except Leuteinaa) | 

New Jersey - evse - June 108 
Hoxpitalization 

Manxachunet ta, peatne, Pennsylvania .... 
Increased) Limit Ta 

Florkia, Virginia .. ecccesecsssesecs ey M8 


..June 108 


oO. I. 4 
Ala., Ariz., Cal., Cone, Nel., D. of C., Fia., 
Maine, Sines, Me. Mont., Neb., ~~ 5 
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ee, IiL., 
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New York, Texas Aug 82 
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..May 97, June 199 
Iniy 83 
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etna (Fire) Group, Hartford 
AGecutive Changes) ............June 
‘asualty, San itonio 
eae 


America Fore Group, “New York 
(Appointments) 

(New Director) 

American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 
(New Vice President) Ju 
(Doenges, Vice President) 
(Discontinues Commission 
Differential) A 

American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 
(Dahimann, Vice President) Au 

American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 

t Filed) May 


Li n D. C.) u 
American Fire & “Casualty, ComnEne 
(New Director) 
American General, 
(Licensed) . 
American Manufacturers, New 
(See National Retailers) 
American goon Chicago 
(Official Cha 
American Mutual | 
(New Director 
American Title, 
(New Vice President) Ju 
Associated > he Port Chester 
(Advancements) . Sept 
Bankers & Shippers, 
(Stock Splits) 
Bituminous Companies, Rock ied 
(Official Changes) July 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Brightman, President) Au 
Contuer Indemnity, Hartford 
Withdraws from Canada) June 
Church Mutual, Merrill 
(See Wisconsin Church Mutual) ..May 
Citizens United, Indianapolis 
(Trankle, Exec. Vice President) .Sept 
Commercial Credit Group, Baltimore 
(Van Horn, Director) M 
Fort Worth 
Sep 


“New York 


Commercial Standard, 
(Buck, President) 

Consolidated Mutual, ‘Brooklyn 
(See Consolidated Taxpayers) . 
Comgetitnted, _samnagese Mutual, 


. July 


“{ 8. Life) 
(Doubles Urenitable Limits) 
(Acquires Life Affiliate) 


Continental Epousenen, New York 
(New r) 


(Dividends , ae 
Continental U — Birmingham 
(New Compan 
Dearborn National Group, Detroit 
(Controversy Resolved) 
-—- Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
ew Company Ma 
piste Fire & Casualty, Greer 
(Capital Increa: 
Druggists Mutual, Mansfield 
(Jones, Manager) 
Eastern Insurance, Wilmington 
(Order of Conservation) 
ar, yA Gren, Boston 
yeneral Cor 
(White, Advanced 
(Executive C al 
wm - “yO Reinsurance, Renesas 
First Quarte 
Enterprise Mutual Fire, Phitadeiphia” 
(Suspended) 
Excelsior Insurance, 
(Capital Increase) 
Excess Insurance, New York 
(Reinsurance Facilities 
Expanded) 
Farm Bureau Cos., Columbus 
New Vice President) 
Farm Bureau Mutua! Auto., Cabanon” 
(Polio severaee Increased) May 


Syracuse 


(New Direc ay 
Farm Bureau ‘Mutual Fire, Columbus 

(New Directors May 
Fidelity and Deposit, mene 

(New Director) 


Brooklyn 
Ju 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


105 
105 
121 


y 106 
Aug. 111 


117 
106 


- 12 
pt. 125 


Fidelity-Pheaix Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Hatch, Executive Vice 
President) June 122 


July 106 
San Santos 
July 107 


.. July 106 


(New Director) 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San weancige 

(Oficial Changes) June 122 
First Security, Washington 

(New Company) May 119 
Foremost Insurance, Grand Rapids 

(New Company) . ap 126 
General America Group, Seattle 

(Executive Changes) Aug. 112 
General American Casualty, San Antonie 

(See Alamo Casualty) May 117 
General Insurance, Forth Worth 

(Vasen, Exec. Vice President) 126 
General Lioyds, San Antonio 

( Alamo Casualty) a 
jroup, New York 
.-June 122 


. Sept. 


. Sept. 


General Reinsurance 
(Executive Appointments) ... 
Globe & Rutgers : eee New York 

(Joins A. I. U. Sept. 127 
Government Em Seunse Life, W ashington 
(Enters A. & H. Field) Sept. 127 
Great Northern, ae 
(See Undrs. at Lloyds 
Great Southern ineerance, Atlanta 
(Changes Name) 
(Official Changes) 
Grocers Cash pent Mutual, 
(Changes Title 
Grocers Mutual, endanies 
(See Grocers Cash Mutual) 
Hanover Fire, 1 York 
(New Director 
meeeoore Mutual, Harley 
New Vice President) 


Home Insurance, New York 
) 


Ju 
Bate OT 
July 10 


y 107 


y 107 


0 
(Fitzpatrick Resigns) 

Houston Fire & Casualty, 
(See General Ins. Corp.) 

Illinois Fire, Chicago 
(Capital Increase) Au 

Industrial Imdemnity, San Francisco 
(Capital Increase) Au 

Insurarce Co. of the South, Jacksonville 
(New Company) ul 

Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
(Capital Increase) 

Jersey Insurance, New York 
(See Bankers & Shippers) 

Jewelers Mutual, Neenah 
(See National Jewelers Mutual). 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
(See American Motorists) 

Manufacturers & Merchants, Cincinnati. 
(Executive Changes) . a 

Beorguetts Casualty, New Orleans 
(New Vice President) 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(New Director) 

Massachusetts Bonding, 
(Passes Dividend) 

mewey Insurance 

ew Reciprocal) 

Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 
GENE sicvccncccccgnenescccesell Aug. 

Missouri Insurarce, St. Louis 
(Tax Suit Filed) 

Motors Insurance, New York 
(Makes Final Appeal) 

Mutua! Auto Fire, Harleysville 
(See Harleysville Mutual) 

Mutual Renefit Health & Acc., Omaha 
(New Policy) uly 
(Ruling on U. Benefit Stock) .... 

Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Absorption Completed) 

Mutual Service Fire, St. Paul 
(See Mutual Service Casualty) ..May 

National seuss Mutual Fire, Neenah 
(Changes Nam Aug. 

National Retailers Mutual, New York 
(Name Changes) Jul 


Aug 
Fort Worth 
Sep 


.Aug. 


Boston 


Cleveland 


Neshannock Mutual Fire, Mercer 
(Shortens Title) 
New Zealand Insurance, Auckland 
(Masters, Asst. Manager) 
North American Mutual, 
(Merger Meeting Postponed) 
Northampton Mutual, Easton 
(See Fire Insurance) 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(New Director) ...........see0e48 Sept. 128 
Ohio Farmers, Lero; 
(Rowe, Vice President) oceesanena May 120 
Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
‘ew President) 
Ohio Mutual, Salem 
(New President) 
Pacific Fire, New Yo 
(See Bankers & Shippers) 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 
(Changes Title) 
Pearl-American Group, 
(Executive Changes) 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(Buys United Life & Accident) ..July 108 
(Additional Financing Proposed) .Aug. 114 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Davis, President) Aug. 114 
Permanent Insurance, Columbus 
. June 124 
(Increases Capital) July 109 
(Underwriting Association 
(Conservator Appoint 
Life & ¢ ——+ 


ow ilmington 
. Sept. 128 


July 106 


July 105 


July 108 
New York 
-Aug. 114 


(New Treasurer and Director) 
Progressive Fire, Atlanta 

Formed) Aug. 114 
Public Service Insurance, pee Francisco 

cccc-cocMay 

Reliance I » hoenix. 

(Illinois Dept. Upheld) ..........4 Aug. 115 
Republic Mutual Fire, Kansas City 

(Collins, President) 
Royal-Liverpool —— Liverpool 

(Executive Changes 
St. Paul Group, St. 

(Official Changes) Sept. 
Southern Fire & Casualty, Knoxville 

New Directors 
Southern Fire ry Marine, 

(See Progressive Fire) 
Southern General Insurance, Atlanta 

(See Great Southern) June 123 

(See Progressive Fire) Aug. 114 
Southwest General, Dalias 

(Capital Increase) June 124 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 

CRRUEIONTD  cesccisccscccccccccese May 121 
Standard National, Atlanta 

(See Progressive Fire) 
State Farm Group, Bloomington 

(Attempt to Unionize Agents — 


Aug. 115 
Aug. 115 


129 


Atlanta 


y 121 
(Further Attempt to Unionize Agents) 


(Executive Promotions) 

(Executive Changes) 

(Further Attempt to Unionize). 
Stock Insurance, Philadelphia 

(Capital Increased) .......-2000ed July 109 
Underwriters at Lioyd’s, London 

(Premiums and Claims—1951) -Aug. 117 
Underwriters at Lloyds, Minneapolis 

(Converts to Stock Basis) 
United Benefit Fire, Omaha 

(Adams, President) 
United Benefit Life, 

(See Mutual Benefit) 
United Life & Accident, 

(See Peerless Casualty July 108 
United Pacific, Tacoma 

(Brown, Vice President) Aug. 116 
U. 8S. Casualty, New York 

(Nelson, President) ............ Sept. 129 
Universal Security, Memphis 

(New Company Aug. 116 

. Aug. 116 


ug. 
Aug. 116 


. 129 


Aug. 113 
Concord 
) 


Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City 
(Capital Increase) 

Vehicle Insurance, Cleveland 
(New Reciprocal) 

be. -- * +. Mutual, Merrill 


(Chan, ame 
World lite & ‘Necident, Richmond 
(Department Acts) 


Sept. 129 
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Le cn 
Cfo the 
The advertisement above . . . the first in a 
completely new series sponsored by The Home 


Insurance Company . . . will be seen by more 
than 23 million readers of national magazines. 


Its purpose is to present, to the people he 
serves, the story of The Home agent... as a 
friend, a neighbor, an integral and contributing 
part of his community life—and thus to help 
him in selling and serving his customers. 


It is a story The Home is proud to tell, 
on behalf of its agents everywhere. 


* THE HOME* 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE bd AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 

THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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It's best to do business with people you trust 


In the insurance business you must have 


faith in people. For 160 years our confidence in people has 


been unshaken 


As an example of trust, we give our Agents—who are 
independent businessmen—authority to act for us. To be 
worthy of such trust, the North America Agent must be a 
man of integrity. That's why we selected him. For the same 


reason, you can trust him to serve you well 


Because your North America Agent can handle the 
insurance needs of homeowners without referring to us, he 
can give you faster service. Through him, we provide you 


with new and broader forms of protection at lower cost 


The newest example of trust and teamwork is the Home- 
owners Policy—four kinds of protection in a single package 
—pioneered by the North America Companies. Now avail- 
able in a few states, it will soon be introduced in many more 
Then everyone can obtain this better protection for fewer 


dollars and enjoy more peace of mind 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 











